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paper will ‘outline ‘the develop- slavery and _arrived at kind» of “race 
and present character of the relations” different from that developed in 
system social "differentiation in United States. Jamaica, passing through 
Jamaica with special reference to ethnic- brief ‘stage termed “Apprenticeship,” 
ity and color. Although a a large part of the achieved emancipation n of her slaves a third hs 
discussed are ordinarily treated of a century earlier than did ‘the United 
under | the heading of stratification, they States, and without civil war. Her 
are here ‘considered under ‘more constitute a small 
 clusive e designation of differentiation 
The differentiated elements of the popu- THE HISTORICAL SETTING 


Jation are examined according to their 
hich The racial pattern of was 
crete functions, w ich need t have 


laid down in the eighteenth century. 

hierarchical significance, and the -function- the end of the seventeenth century there 
-canalizing effects of ethnicity, which do 


were an estimated ten thousand whites =. 
‘not directly pertain to stratification. thousand slaves principally blacks, 
_ Jamaica has long attracted. the interest Less than a cei century later the whites ‘pum- 
of American sociologists. Here British ered about eighteen thousand, but there 
colony, close to our r shores, experienced color a quarter of a million slaves—an in- 
_ *This study reports one aspect of the work additional increnient of whites in the first 
initiated during 1950, when I held a Fulbright Re- quarter of the nineteenth century was fol- 


Search Fellowship to the British West Indies. I 
wish to. record “my indebtedness the United lowed by a ‘decline after the Apprentice- 


States Educational Commission in the United = period. By 1844, there were less than 
‘5 Kingdom and the other agencies responsible for sixteen thousand whites in the Island, and 

_ my award, and to Dr. H. D. Huggins, Director, Boe number has s since fluctuated ‘little. 

Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Mona, The. census of 1 1943 reported 13 400, hardly 7 


for academic hospitality during my tenure. 
I am also grateful for the generous cooperation of _ more ‘than the white population of 1775. Ps 
the colored (mixed bloods) in- 


M. Royes, Esq., Island Statistician, Mr. and Meanwhile 
George Cumper of Jamaica, and Dennis creased from 68, 500 in 1844 to 216,000: 
McElrath, my research assistant. ‘Although it was in 1943, the black ‘population in- 


= after this paper was in press, the writer 
_ wishes to call attention to Lloyd Braithwaite, “So-— ‘creased from 293,000 in 1844 to nearly a 


‘cial Stratification in Trinidad,” Social and Economic ‘million in 1943. . The whites, barely main- 
Studies, 11 (October, 1953), Jamaica, pp. 5-175. taining their numbers, have steadily de- 
1An introductory note on the related topic of clined in proportion from about 4 per cent 


i _ urbanization has appeared in L. Broom, “Urban Sa the population in 1844 to 1 per cent a_ 


Research in the British Caribbean: A Prospectus,” 4 ind es 

Social and Economic Studies, 1, (February, 1953), century later. T able 1 summarizes “the 

Jamaica, pp. 113-119. Ve changing ‘racial composition of Jamaica. 
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Historians of the British. have their estates to their paper, AS hundr 
_amply documented the ate of white popu while planters actually in the: West this d 
ie we! 
‘of the eighteenth forsook the colonies.” was | h 
the movement, for the sending the planters’ children to England oof the 
planters could live luxuriously in England for their education, whence they often _—overse 
the returns from their holdings. Accord- failed to return ‘or returned 1 | miseducated for 


Taste 1. THE ‘CoMPosIrion OF Jamaica, 1673-1943 * 


Blak Colored White Chinese Indian 


— b a 10.0 


78 
= 0.2 163.2 15.6 


per 


_ * “oe are given in thousands; percentages are given to the nearest per cent ; j++ 
sources follow. Full found in the text. Gardner, (b) Burn, the ei 
passim. Edwards, Vol. I, p. 230. (d) Eighth Census of Jamaica, 1943, 
“sa 2 Numbers in parentheses are census estimates which do not equal the sum of the racial components. at 
; _ This figure includes 1,400 Maroons, 250,000 Negro slaves and 10,000 “ ‘freed d Negroes and people _ 
to _Ragatz, life, reinforced this te The 


decline in -_Tevenues from tropical American drain the 


tans. In their turn the agents often 
, “Social stability was . . . to seek; ; how 


2For ene: Ww. Burn, Emancipation 
and Apprenticeship in the British West Indies, far must be clear to anyone who cares to 


a 1937; W. J. Gardner, A History of Jamaica, 2nd search among ‘the names of the chief men’ 7 
ed., , 1909; L. J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter” ‘ | 


Class in the British Caribbean, in Jamaica in the 
names of men 1 who held. . 
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SOCIAL DIFFERENTI ATION OF JAM. 
hundred years before.’ The reasons for literature often refers to ‘colored: men 

this discontinuity ‘are to be found in vital black slaves. Certainly the differential 
<< well as migratory causes. The sex ; ratio statuses, which are all | too apparent in the 
was the life 1943 census, are reinforced the 


cS 


fertility. ag. fied as colored. A dark Peasant is 
_ Throughout Jamaican history the whites les on — likely to be classified black. — 
were thus drained off. as fast as they La Differential manumission operated so that, 
arrived, and a vacuum was created in posi- | be according to Gardner,’ “the greatest portion 


of those fairer than the mulattoes- were 


of intermediate responsibility. 


z or free born colored, was always present to century, and the ‘ “creole distin ction of hen : 
enter the vacuum. of these were lady, black woman was strictiy 
children of the: and their concu- "served and e except in 1 the smaller ‘towns, 
bines. Some had European education, direst, shades of color did not readily 
even those less trained compared favorably mingle.” & John Stewart ‘reported in 1823 
enough with the improverished, forgotten that’ 95 per cent of the white ‘males had 
_ men of the plantation, the English clerks colored mistresses and that into the hands’ _ 
and indentured whites. The _ precondition — of their male children ‘ ‘much of the property os 
the differentiation of the black and of the country (was) fast falling,” certainly 
populations was then established, an overstatement of the case. Polite society 


a as it was in South Africa, Brazil, and = ruled by white women might admit a few 


the United States. But in Jamaica the lack highly educated and well-to-do colored men, 
an adequate population of qualified but colored women were much more rigidly 


- afforded the colored a greater opportunity 
differentiate themselves from the blacks. 
Spanish definitions of color long ‘persisted persist to this day. 


or indeed of “unqualified whites, -excluded.® The distinction between the so- 
sity of men and of w ‘women presumably was 
al by-product of concubinage, and its effects © _ 
; 2 it in Jamaica, and in the eighteenth century “"y If colored persons ; had little or no entree ree 
the recognized gradations v were black, mu-— to high s society, some were accumulating — 
latto, terceroon, ‘quadroon, mustee- “necessary equipment for substantial middle 
class status as early ‘the 18th century. 
musteefina (or. mustee, ¢ or quadroon, accord- An _ Assembly inquiry in 1763 showed that 
Boe ing 2 to various 1 writers) was called “English, - property valued at 250,000 pounds sterling 
£ of taint. ”5 Thus Edwards at the end of had been left to colored children. The list a 
‘the White nd Quin “The children ‘sugar 4 a 


et vertence, you ‘call them by a “degree | — from time to time permitted what it had — 
what they actually a ar are expressly forbidden Inheritance of of property 

highly offended.” by colored persons from colored | persons 

a = Lightness, asa promise that the accumulation 


of tribe ope that if, inad- individual ‘acts the 


4 
i status, became valued for itself, and status — wealth in the hands of the colored was only 


is Cf. M. W. Beckwith, Black Roadways, 1929, 8 Gardner, op. cit., p. 384. : 
a 5 and Ragatz, op. cit, “Sa Pre 9 John Stewart, A Review of the Past and Pres- 
Bryan Edw ards, The History, Civil and Com- ent State of the Island ‘Pp. 
mercial, of the "British Colonies the West = 
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4 
The colored population made most general After “the fall of the planter 
= in the urban areas where they en- merchants increased ‘in relative importance _ 
tered the professions, administrative jobs and, as urban influences grew, the roles of = 
trades. before Apprenticeship ‘Jews (see below) and the colored color 
‘they comprised the majority of the voters Some of those , @.g. Scots and Jews, who 
in Kingston and in three of the parishes. had achieved higher status in in 1 urban func- 
‘Had they voted en bloc, they could have tions” penetrated the planter group or -emi- 
elected at least nine of the forty-five mem- grated to England, but the colored elements _ 


- bers of the eg but prior to 1837, there consol dated and dev eloped — 


ns. 
eight were “elected.! education, , the acquisition of real estate es- 
is a rough approximation of the pecially in urban areas, 
_ status ladder as it appeared in n the Island an expansion in trades and professions. All 
in the first ‘quarter of the 19th century, ry, be- of these processes were ‘retarded by the per- 
fore. Apprenticeship and Emancipation: yi sistently low level of the Jamaican economy. _ 


The invisible man, the a absentee land- P lanter interests maintained their strong 


the executive: he representation in the Assembly, and colored 
planters and the top = es of men who never comprised more than a third 
all whites. of its membership up to its dissolution in 
(2) Estate attorneys and agents 1865, , generally o opposed the Country party, 
to-do do Scottish and Jewish merchants; dominated by the English planters. The | 
a ‘some professionals—all whites. black and colored peasantry increased, and | 
me merchants and urban specialists, ~ overseas ¢ companies tended to ‘replace indi- 
including some colored; a few colored vidual absentee landlords. 


planters and professionals. 
Colored artisans, tradesmen ‘and The varieties of colored employment are 


(5) Brown met im Geb tober. editor of the New York Evening Post, 


7 (6) Black slaves working in the fields. _ : who visited Jamaica in 1850, reported that _ 
me the pilot in Kingston harbor was a mulatto, 


: ‘The first two categories were, of course, — that the revenue officers were mostly colored, — 
very small i in numbers. The indicated corre- that most of the eight hundred 1 co 


lation of color and status was was not. perfect. 


wo lawyers, all but one of the officers 


=i a the court, and ‘most of the jurors colored. 12 ra 
these were some at very 


? At this time Edward Jordan, a colored 1 man, 
An additional, I trust unnecessary, c J 


~ should be kept in | mind: no interval values — was public printer, editor of the Kineston 
Morning Journal, and leader of the Adminis- 
be assigned to the several Positions. 
5 The avenues of vertical ‘mobility ‘and tration party. ‘Ais is said to” be the first 
“their categorical limitations have been indi- Bossa of a colored man | to appear in ‘the: . 
cated in the foregoing discussion . Colored — history gallery of the Institute of Jamaica.’ pil 4 | 
slaves were manumitted more often than _ Americans have been impressed | with the 
blacks; colored slaves were more often than permissiv eness of Jamaican race_ relations a 


blacks employed in domestic, urban, and for ‘more than | century. B Bigelow 
entrepreneurial activities (e.g. marized the ca case as well as we could ask: 

_ where they could acquire the prerequisite ‘ “one accustomed to the proscribed c con- . 
skills for further mobility. For the first few ~ dition. of the free black in the United States, — he is 1 
Steps up the ladder some training was more will constantly be startled at the "diminished = 
_ important than some land. At higher levels, _ importance attached here to the matter of 


although literacy and training in themselves Intermarriages constantly 
_had status value, validation of high 


rested on n land ow nership | or, at least, a 


12 John in 185 50, 1851, passin. 
~ 13 Frank Cundall, Catalogue of the Portraits in 
Jamaica History Gallery of the Institute (of 
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HE SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION OF JAMAICA 


occurring ng between the white and cc colored status positions. 1 No matter what empirical 

people, their families associate together criteria are employed, gross discontinuities 
within the ranks to which by wealth — to be found. ‘om the historical forces" 
‘color r they respectively belong, and public briefly r reviewed , this fact should cause no 

1 does not recognize any social | dis- surprise, but the extreme character of this 

tinctions based exclusively on color. cl leavage affects all facets of Jamaican 

course, cultivated or fashionable pe people 1 will society. 


not receive colored persons of inferior cul- As elsewhere in the Western World, lit-— 


ture resources, but the rule of preconditions to 


are invited the governor “table with and fully 28 per cent are 

courtesy. The wife of the ‘present illiterate. Only the East Indians 

or of Kingston is a ‘brown’ woman . .. higher rate of illiteracy. The colored and 


JAMAICA, 1943* 


Chinese Indian Syrian = 


and and 


12477 9,234 2 


from Eighth Census of 


1 Inchades “Not otherwise specified.” 


also” is the wife of the General Chinese groups occupy an intermediate posi- 

himself, an English gentleman, one of tion, but both have substantial populations 

; the most exalted public functionaries upon with more than elementary schooling. The 

island. One unacquainted with the whites and Syrians are far better off. 
extent to which the amalgamation of 1 races Stated c cru idely, 96 per cent of the Jamaican 

; has gone here, is constantly liable to drop population is an undifferentiated mass in re- 

F ~ remarks” in the presence of white persons, gard to education, with elementary schooling 

which, in consequence of the mixture of none. Combining illiterates with those 


> 
blood that may take place in some branch having only “elementary schooling, we find 
of their families, are likely to be very offen- 


sive. was” only protected from frequent 


the groups have the percentages 


contretemps of this kind, by the. timely Colored, 88. 9: Chinese, 87, 5; Syrians, 51. 


tion of a lady, who in explaining its” pro- 
‘priety, s said that unless one knows the whole hites, 38. 8. These 
collateral kindred of a family in Jamaica, _Tation seven years of age 
714 15 The separate designation of Syrians he: re 
of Jews later is no attempt to develop a 
private somatology but simply follows Jamaican 
= and census policy. Educational figures 
Jews are unavailable. Unless otherwise indicated, 
referring to Syrians, East Indians, _ and Chinese, 
the colored products of amalgamation : are included 
-_ wt, with these groups, as the census usually does. No © 
rparate educational are available. 
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= 
Black Colored White Colored Colored Colored Jewish Total 
Total jwage earners “151,101 33,630 2,990 1,526 4,770 163233 194 oof Titel 
most ¢ 
* Computed = Eighth Census of Jamaica, 1943, T: 125, p. 220. a * 
The shilling was then valued at about 20 cents 
sidual_ po population of illiterates ‘and those colored and for. a very ry small proportion 
with limited education is subject to reduc- of blacks and East Indians. 
tion: for all groups, but nately Table 3 approaches the phenomenon of 
for Syrians and whites. he cleavage with different data. About | 


- The same relationships exist in the distri- half the black and East Indian and about < a 
bution of f secondary schooling. The whites third of the colored wage earners rs got ten 
five "times better off than the colored, shillings a week or less, an exchange value 
colored ten times better off than the 1943 of about two dollars in U. S, cur- 
blacks. ‘In this respect the Syrians approxi Tency. This does take into account 
mate the other whites, the Chinese resemble high rate of unemployment, which operates s 


colored, and the East Indians again against low 

reduces their mean earnin isproportion- 

and East Indians agricultural labor 
contributes to their disadvantageous 

‘position. The better wage status of the 

colored is, on the other hand, probably re- 

' lated to to their higher incidence of urban e1 em-— 

enterprises, which is 1 not. revealed in Table ployment. The other color and ethnic groups ‘rates c 
. Effectively they are better educated than _had very small numbers in the lowest wage _ yieldin 

‘The data on professional and pre-pro- Jamaica has a predominantly agricultural 
4 - fessional schooling are presented in the next economy. The size of farms operated may, 
section. Suffice it to o say th that the educational _ therefore, be t taken as anothe a 
prerequisites even modest ve vertical m mo- the e degree of differentiation the several 
: bility are available for only a small part of ime of it ‘its s population. on. Table 4 shows groups 
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Taste 4. Farm Lanp Tenure BY Coror DENTITY Jamaica, 1943 
ndian yrian 


Colored White Colored Colored Colored Jewish Total 
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made to "statistical generalization 
about the educationally depressed character- 
‘istics of the Chinese. Their limited formal 

schooling is ameliorated by extensive in 


- formal practical training in small commercial 
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THE SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION OF JAM a 

‘that once again the blacks, East Indians, ever, these chances are severely limited. 
and colored are found in an inferior a ee some dramatic expansion of the = 
In this case the Chinese and ‘Syrians re- economy, the character of the status cleavage _ 
semble the undifferentiated groups, but their of Jamaica does not seem subject to drastic - 


involvement agriculture is small, and change." 


their poor agricultural status is, therefore, 
- of little importance. The Census data do THE ETHNICS AND THE ELITES 
permit us to treat separately the colored 


ust as the status cleavage and mobility 
segments of the Chinese and Syrians, but the chief topics" for studying the un- 
“may guess that these elements constitute 


differentiated elements of the population, 
of the small im the pr proper study of the highly differentiated 
their res respective ethnic categories. elements function. Table 5 summari 
Three sets of data have thus been 7 
to suggest the gross characteristics of Ja- 
maican stratification. Each criterion—edu- POPULATION, JAMAICA, 
cation, wage earnings, and farm land tenure ___ ie: 
the blacks and the East Indians Per cent? 
in a very disadvantageous position and the | ie 
d lat hat bett ff. Black 960 
i colored population only somewhat better o Colored Ws, 
Further comment on the depressed ele- White (unlisted 12,5502 
ments of these populations should bear on Jewish ™ 3 
the channels of mobility open to them rather 394 
available data will permit u us only tos suggest East Indian « colored 14{ 507 
broad outlines of such an analysis. Very Syrian “1,005 


large proportions of blacks and East Indians 
ers an unspeci e 


and to a lesser extent the colored, are agri- 
cultural laborers or small peasants who lack Total 1,237 
aw 
the minimal educational skills. An expan- a Compiled from Census of Famaice, 1943, 
sion of the agricultural economy might inci- Table 46, p. 92, 


dentally improve their status by higher? Disc , computed from Table 47, p. 92. 


‘steadier employment a at somewhat higher Discrepancies in figures for whites in this 


n table and in Table 1 derive from the detailed and oe 2 
of in the of peasants, by summary tables of the Census, from which 
yielding better returns on crops. In other data were summarized. 


tions changes in their life chances lie in the color ethnic identity of the ‘popula- 
changes in the whole ¢ economy (except, of ‘tion. this population, 
course, in cases of the ement of African in origin, several groups are visible 
unusually lucky or able individuals). by racial characteristics, , cultural character- 
any event, _the relative “position these istics, or simply social identity. This is im- 


groups” ‘in the economy would not be s as we ‘see, the more 
nificantly altered. Given their lack bed edu- 


v3 


ps 


only or the easy, if inaccurate, to impose on the. foregoing 
tunity to acquire limited skills in such _— = a critical estimate of colonial policy. With- 
a a ee ee, out going into the matter here, it is only fair to 
as omestic service. note that Jamaica’s difficulties inhere in its very 
any Sie ‘depressed ‘urban workers. mov move in a | narrow economic base, a weakly differentiated 
more fluid a nd differentiated labor market economy, and a severe population pressure. Colonial 
policies in recent years have made expensive at- 


which some opportunities for upgrading tempts to ameliorate the first two of these conditions. 


am are Possible. Furthermore, insofar as they — To be sure, the conditions have their history of 
=» can combine a small capital accumulation _ Slavery and the misuse of natural resources and 


a with commercial or - manual skills, they can _of the drain of capital and talent out of the Island. . 
But these are unrecallable errors, and no panacea’ 
make a upward step as | 


is to be found in the simplistic “solutions” of the 
or irresponsible. 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
or oun visible groups, although quite small » of of white operators run large farms; indeed 
are the very ones which p perform distinctive a a summary of ‘mean holdings w would show 
functions in the society. in a most advantageous position. One- 
First, let us reexamine Tables 2, :3, and 4 4 twentieth of colored operators run large 
to identify the highly differentiated groups. farms, and they account for about half of 
We hote that the whites are educationally the larger holdings. Less than one per cent 
the most highly qualified group. ‘Thirteen of black farm ‘operators run large” farms. 
* cent of the whites had pre-professional _ The blacks who make up nearly four- fifths 
or professional s schooling, compared with 1.3 ; 
cent of the colored and only .3 per cent “of large | ‘Be 
of the blacks. To run the percentages the = 6 permits u us to assess the differen- _ 
_ other T way, , although whites are about | one’ x tial positions of the several ethnic elements 
cent of ‘the population, they ac account in n commercial functions. To interpret 1 these 
BS, 3 for almost one quarter of the highly edu- data fully we would need to classify by size 
group; the the colored, who are al about of enterprise. Nevertheless, 


“te 


Ts ALE  OwnERs, -Mawnacers, AND PROFESSIONALS, JAMAICA, 1943 * 

East 

Syrian 
— hite Colored Colored Jewish Total 


 Retailtrade  N 2549 1,103 94 1310 194 124 Fal 5,429 
percent 46.9 20.3 (24.1 238 
= 


= 


 tetailtrade N 4, 402 1,609 920 48 


_ * Computed from Eighth Census of Jamaica, 1943, Table 92, pp. 179 ff. and unpublished census 
data. Includes: “Wage Earners and Unpaid Workers,” ' “Own Account Workers, ” and “Employers.” si 


per ce ‘the population the clu “clues es may be one thing, the 
blacks, who make ‘up per cent, share proportionate --representation of colored, 
equally in the remainder. ‘This, however, whites, and Jews in the non- -retail category. 
4 puts an n unduly favorable interpretation on Only the blacks and East Indians have less 
the educational position of the — than their “share” this. ‘classification, 
—pre- professionals and clergym men.” cial functions. A 
3 shows those wage earners getting In the ‘retail trade c category. the most 
-= than 100 shillings per week (20 dollars - striking fact is that the Chinese have a larger 
U. S.), an income associated with good job share than any other group except the 
J p 
_ Stability. Less than two per cent of all wage blacks. Moreov rer, their occupational visi- 
= earners received this amount, but two-fifths bility is not merely statistical, for they ; are 
the whites, one-third of the Jews, predominant in the ret retail “grocery trade 
almost one-fifth of the Syrians did. On the throughout the Island and are very 
other hand, only a fraction of one per cent _ portant in the related food processing i indus- ‘ 
East Indians and blacks earned as much try. The opportunity to “develop a r retail 
100 shillings per week. grocery trade lay fallow in the hands of the 
Table 4 tells the same story in the case colored population ur until the latter 19th 


4 a large share of the blacks so classified are - which includes the s trategic | urban commer 


of large farm hs was taken over the 
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e hate behind that wall, giving back nothing — 
to the community, they may find it expedient © 
go back ‘ ‘home” sooner than they hope— 
f China is still home for any large numbers 


1 
way” in this business. Asa consequence of “They Nesroes (“Nigger” 


their semi- monopoly over ‘the most con- is their favourite word for anybody black), 

of businesses, the Chinese have though have bred more _half- Negro 
.In scores children than any other group during the 

ie towns they stand as strangers ‘who possess 8 past 50 years. They ostracise any of their 

3 ‘the | goods m most desired by the peasantry and group who accept employment with Negro — 

small wage earners. They tend to be ethni- Be gon is the case of a Chinese girl 7” 


cally exclusive in their associations, perform Be. married a Negro some time ago. | Her — 


elite functions, and are e fairly isolated spoken to her sinc 


The Chinese take full advantage 
the blacks, , colored, cand other: community offers, 


such facilities as they have as a group are 
be twanalated into vulnerability. T his is for Chinese only. Examples: 


gested in an editorial in a Jamaican coal Chinese are employed in Chinese businesses; 
Chinese kids are accepted in the Chinese 
the Chinese in Jamaica ‘membership in the Chinese Athletic Club. 
volte soon they are going to plunge Few Chinese even bother to vote. Every 
the whole island into serious racial trouble. public ‘subscription list shows the same few ; 
As one whose goodwill towards them is no names... . 
I feel duty-bound to give this note Political control of Jamaica will ever 
-warning—or these few words of advice. _ ‘main in the hands of Negroes. Since it is | 
Jamaica’ s race relations ‘record is is too good to late to bar call” Chinese—as some other 
I must warn now it 


“no one but merely minded their ow own business. bs on contrast the Jews, ‘Syrians, and other | 
I remember wise old Moyne whites who perform important com- 


told them. He said in effect: You people are Py 
not pulling your weight in the community. ‘mercial functions are _ involved in — 5 


You build a wall around yourselves and live 4 enterprises, chiefly concentrated in the urban 
within it. People don’t like walls, particularly areas. In their exchange functions they have 

if they get t to pong that what's within is less direct contact with the general public. : : 
Like the Chinese, the Syrians are concen-— 
€, trated in commercial activity. Unlike the 

Chinese, at the turn of the century they 

in 1 grabbing and scraping all you can out of ‘ entered into competition with the relatively 


_ the island t to take back to China. Forget well established dry goods _ and wholesale ~ 
about» China. a are Jamaicans. s. 


others whose ancestors came from large part throug the uo a sage 


. family, the Syrians have become a major 


= 


‘That was sound advice. But. the Chinese economic force, tightly integrated and with 


haven’t taken’ Instead, they have built close ties to the Syrian community in North 

thicker and higher wall. Those who venture and throughout the Caribbean. 

| out and identify themselves with the rest of Although | a detailed discussion is impossi- 

people are ble here, a word | must be said about the 

of are ‘beginning to of Jamaica who have never r exceeded 

look at the Chinese wall. And it is not a a fer hundreds. They did 

friendly” look; it is a look that bodes ill, 

threat to the continuance of internal “Occidental Chinese Wall,” ” Spotight 
a the Chinese ‘tober er, 1952), 4 and 7. 
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‘Spanish and Portugese origin were im- | Taste 7. IDENTITY AND Coron or 
“portant in the entrepot trade with 

Spanish Caribbean, Along with the Scots, 


é 
dealt | in plantation stores, a large scale “Number Per Per cent cent 


business in which sales were made i in 
In the 17th and early 18th centuries Jews Chinese 
East Indians 
civil disabilities. The special taxes were re by rians 
scinded first, and then, early in the 19th 


White ; t 
century they were relieved of the remaining 


came urbanized and achieved some vertical Light brown 17. 
mobility, intermarriage and concubinage brown 8 


with Jews as well as with other whites took 
place. It is not clear to what extent Jews 


left the Island for England, but they - ‘Toul 
-doubtedly shared i in this migration. Chinese, East Indians, Jews, and Syrians are 
As has been indicated, are widely designated; all others are identified by 


distributed through the urban occupations. color. The color of the Jews ranges from white to 


approximately 200 listed in the Jamaica 1 Fifty per et cent sample drawn from Handbook 


4 

Who's Who (1946), a very inclusive ‘roster, Jamaica, 1951, pp. 136-141. Sample includes 

nearly half half are in business activities of one only Barristers and Solicitors in residence and 


sort or another, and most of the remainder practice, 
in the free professions or civil 2 Thirty-three cent sample drawn from 
service. reduced by two known dead and one known to 
There i is not space to report here on cur- offthe Island. 


rent Jewish intermarriage and related prob- 


lems. “It would be safe to assert, however, In Table summarized the 
that despite the observance of religious holi- the ethnic identity and color of samples of — 


days Jewish firms” and the ‘maintenance “doctors s and lawyers. ‘The > category labelled 
of a congregation, ‘the group is the most. White and Light” contains 
fully integrated of all the ethnic minorities Sa who in the United States could i 


into Jamaican society. Like ‘the colored, easily “ as white 
"many of their number perform elite func- 


Lawyers,19511 Doctors,19502 


The other whites, especially the English 
"require us to treat” these 
Jamaica creoles, control most of the wi h 
largest estates, the finance and the shipping once 
activities. Polite society is dominated by notonous 0 observation must at 
dade the blacks are under- r-represented. 


these whites, more accurately, by 
white wives of these men. There are also . a What i is more impressive is the large pr pr 
number of cliques of high” status centering portion who are” colored and by the 
on the colored professionals, but the town n attainment of professional status have vali- 
- yacht club, and the country clubs dated an elite identity. A A professional 


are not racially exclusive. Their member- ~_cupation hi has i in the past required | education 


ships, of course, se, are’ disproportionately abroad as well as the deferment of eco- 
white a and light colored as consequence nomic independence. The number of 
of the distribution of money, education, and fessionals: is a measure of extent to 
occupation. Perhaps in the country parishes which the educated colored have internalized 

_ one or two clubs composed exclusively of the values of education and public s servi ce, 
creole whites might be found, but these are J 


19The recent establishment Jamaica of the 
University College of the We est: with its 
"medical school has changed this. 
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TABLE 8. Cama or Pusiic OFricrats, Jamaica, 1951 


colored who are to be found | in the civil tionality. ‘These representatives are 


Service. Both the and the civil the embodiment dramatic in 


© 


= The representative of the Crown, of blacks. 
‘The Chinese w would ‘not have gained con- | held and retains great "authority, but he 
trol of the grocery trade so quickly the far less under the 1944 Constitution 
_ educated colored had not become committed 4 than under the earlier C rown Colony govern- 
the professions and the civil service as ment. As the power- -shift becomes consoli- 
- bearing occupations. 5. It is ironic that — dated , the v whites and the ethnically differ- 
British colonialism, which historically has entiated | groups must seek indirect access 
1 so | avily influenced b by ‘commercial power. The Jamaican House in 1951 in- 
"interests, should have implanted a disdain Bi cluded in its number men who by training 
a _ and experience were highly qualified to ‘per- 
form ¢ elite responsibilities i in a representative 
co recognition in two places, i in the ‘colony | * government. The cadres of trained personnel, 
and in the metropolitan “home.” The dual we have seen, were most numerous 
striving is apparently achieved without con-- “the: white, colored and ethnic elements of 
flict of ends most in the public serv- the population. Jamaica today has two ‘diffi- 
and, of course, ‘some immediate status is tasks. First, to continue to utilize its” 
acquired by the very ‘identification | with resource of personnel with elite ‘qualifica- 
official functions. Second, to train and recruit to the 
Table 8 -Teports the color of members of elite a far larger : number of blacks. The ex- 
the House of Representatives and of the ‘ap- tent to 1 which these tasks may be -accom=— 
_ pointed Legislative Council. The latter tra- plished will depend on the appreciation of a 
ditionally draws heavily on English overseas elite functions _ electorate with © 
former, elected by universal suffrage under 


the nstitution of 1944, is ‘re re- 20Fernando Henriques, ‘Color Values in Ja- 
Co Society, ” The British Journal of 
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CAST DIF IFFERENTIALS IN SOUTH INDIA* 


tical purposes are virtually indistin. 
"social ‘structures any modern ‘society. -on any kind of prestige scale. 
This differentiation stems not from a> “wide There are, however, certain “constellations” 
_Variety of official associations and bureau-— of castes ‘whose. ‘Positions are distin- 


ily, and religion. These three facets of Indian stellations are made 
social: organization so. completely dominate though certainly different in “many respects, 
the life and activities of the average Indian 1 do have ‘much in common in the broader 
that there is, apparently, little need, or at system of Stratification. They may 
Teast opportunity, for the growth of secular “clean” “unclean,” ” for example, and if 
voluntary associations. “clean” they may be either Brahmin or 
The « caste s system is ‘Present everywhere high- status non- ‘Brahm in. Between the clean 
on the Indian subcontinent, but its strong- and unclean castes the economic position 
= is in South India, especially in the over-— and general way of life may differ greatly, 
whelmingly Hindu states 5 of Madras and and the social distances that separate them them > 


"Mysore. Not only are there large numbers are very wide. dll 


of major castes in this area, but the castes oe. There is a considerable body wanna 

themselves are so divided and ‘subdivided as concerning the cultural characteristics “of 
constitute a complex array of groups, various castes in Indian society. From this 
each more or - less distinctive and separated available” reservoir of information we do 

from other groupings by varying shades of have indisputable evidence not 

caste or sub- -caste consciousness. individual castes. are distinctive in certain 
each of the \ various castes and sub- castes has that whole constellations of 


distinctive organizational, ceremonial, and castes are distinctive from other constella- Myse 
‘ideological features, many of them, far e as nption in 16 
* as their. general way of life and social posi- that. do ‘exist, we have attempted 
tion are concerned, are strikingly similar. — = ‘in this report to explore the proposition that 
‘The different castes vary greatly in size caste differentials are associated with spe- 
one locality to another. In Mysore cific differentials in other aspects of South 
City, for example, the census reported about Indian society. These propositions s are de- 
thirty thousand Brahmins i in 1941, compared relationship between caste, on 
with fourteen thousand “members of the ont 
Vokkaliga caste, about three hundred mem- 


tl the ‘interrelated systems of caste, fam- — or lower level. These ‘various. con- 


As is generally known, the” caste, system of groups four classes” of castes” were con-— wh 
in its entirety constitutes a status hierarchy, structed for purposes of analysis. 
i with the Brahmins at the pinnacle and the "| “of their: _ unique 
scheduled castes or so- -called untouchables Brahmin | caste was ‘kept separate from 
i at the base. ° ‘Theoretically, each caste 0 occu- the others. In the “clean” or or “twice- born” 
aa “pies. a designated Position in this is hierarchy; non-Brahmin ca category ry there was a consider- 


actually, however, social statuses of able rance of caste’ organizations, including 
j 
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CASTE DIFFERENTIALS IN SOUTH IND 


by Uni iversity of Mysore students working 
a “traditional agricultural under the direct supervision of staff mem- 
were the V okkaliga, Gowda, Reddy, in Maharaja ’s College St. ‘Philo 
chatiga, Kuruhina | Setty castes. ‘The _mena’s College, 
“scheduled” castes, formerly the so-called Bangalore a similar procedure was 
yntouchables, were given a “separate classi-_ lowed in collecting the data, except that 
fication. Among” the largest groups in this of the United Nations—Government of 


category were the Adikarnataka India Office of Population Studies was re- 
_ Adidravida castes. They are occupied mainly sponsible for the interviewing and develop- 
as Sweepers, scavengers, and day laborers, — ment of a stratified sample of 3467 persons 
commonly living under adverse physical approximately 2.3 per cent of 
‘7 ditions in the cities. The “other ba backward” the total number of families. Most of the i in- 
castes included a considerable number of  terviewing for this study was done at the 
specific groups, among which were the same time the interviews conducted 
‘Gangakula, _Agasa, Ganiga, Idiga, Jogi, for the United Nations research, with sepa- 
and Kurubaru castes. “for of 
They are somewhat above the pariah level data, 
definitely below the ‘twice-born non- both Mysore City and Bangalore the 
Brahmin in social and economic position. ‘was concerned ‘only with the male 
_ These broader classes of castes conceal household heads who had been designated — 
ps important differences in caste characteris- by the family gr group for this position in the 
_ tics. Perhaps the chief disadvantage of such household. The head was not necessarily 


plan of classification lies in the conceal- ‘the: oldest male the family ‘group; in 


other characteristics within he non- Brahmin the group may have relinquished their 
headship toa son who, being younger, was 
permit ‘comparisons showing the “better able to assume the responsibilities of 
relationship of certain caste differentials to Beach position. Most of the household heads 
: re _ other differentiated aspects of Indian society. were mi married, but a few of them were single, 
ine ‘The study on which this paper aper is based and in a few instances they lived alone. 
was conducted in two South Indian cities, Families in which a woman was designated — 
Mysore City and | Bangalore, in 1951- 52 as the household head were not included in 
City, the second largest city in the } sample. = 
Mysore State, with a population of 244 000 
1951, is a cultural and educational center caste AND INTER-MARRIAGE 


bea? and a focus 0 of regional commercial activities. In theory the Indian atau system 5 operates 
Bangalore, with 776,000 residents, is a rap- 


on the principle of. ‘endogamous marria e 
idly growing metropolis whose expanding P 8 


4 both for the main caste and the sub-caste. | 
industrial development. has attracted large ub-caste. 


Like all social sy systems, there are deviations 
numbers of migrants in search of empl °Y- from the generally accepted principle. But es 


oth in Mvsore City and Bangalore to be scanty information based on systematic 


were gathered by means of a scheduled observa len wed d more 


interview. T In Mysore City 8 random sample indicate the extent of these deviations, 


all the street addresses i in the city — castes” that are the most deviant in this 
secured from the official Housing List. Every respect, and the localities in which devia- 


alities 
fifteenth address on the Housing List was — tions are most likely to occur. ‘This study 
a recorded, after which all the non-residential does purport to answer all these qu 
Sites, ‘such as schools, hospitals, ‘or temples, tions, but it does offer some evidence off Gg 
discarded, Jeaving only Places of resi- = frequency of intercaste marriages in a 


single “metropolis, Bangalore. Out of some 


n heads ¥ who supplied information, only nine_ 


tis, 2371, slightly less than five two thousand married “Hindu household : 
stated that tmy and their wives belong 
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; not likely be numerous, , the evidence a provides new occupational ‘outlets for 
i, cates that inter-caste marriages are extremely _ the individual, in contrast to the wane; 
rare. If this is the situation in a modern _ which has few occupations, | but it virtually 

metropolis, one can imagine that marriage feces many persons into vocations s different 
a rules are observed even more faithfully those followed by their parents. 

among village people. is probable, of Mysore City data show a marked tendency 
_ course, that in South | India there is less for individuals ‘to depart from parental oc- 
flexibility in in this respect than in such north- cupations, although this tendency varies 
cities as Bombay, Delhi, or Calcutta. among the different caste ‘groups. Informa. 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF Mysore City Heaps AND > THER Sons V HO ever, 
DEVIATE FROM, OR FoLLow, PARENTAL OccuPATION Sons “other 


Backw 


‘Brahmin 
Caste 


‘Castes 
— 


Different occupation from 


ig 


6.8 

point ‘in which caste ‘endogamy is tion was the occupations 

tending to break down is in in marriages out- three of the household 
castes. "Precisely bow frequently this is oc- It was to ascertain the 
and in groups, our ‘data do which the household heads had left their 
_ parents’ occupations, and at the same time xg 
= extent which the sons of the house- 


eet 
centag 
= No su 
found 
castes, 


‘There is a a widespread pe, e, held by 
western people, that the caste to which _{0llowed parental ‘occupational careers, 


the non- Brahmin castes, as well as in the 
| the Indi belongs det the oc- * in caste 


sation he will follow. Corollary to thi: 
cupation he will follow. hold heads had gone into occupations other 


belief is the notion that the caste system | 
operates as a kind of transmission belt over — 

which occupations of parents: are ‘directly 

_ passed on to their sons. In other words, the | 

_ individual has little or no choice in = tm 
matter of selecting an occupation. There is, 
of course, _a considerable element. of truth 

in these beliefs. . India perhaps ‘more than! 
any modern country has imposed limitations a 
and restrictions on | occupational choices, 

and the caste system, at least in its tradi- 


s been the 


than those of their fathers, while: the sons 
- showed about the same extent of deviation. om 
For the “other backward” castes about two- 
fift hs occupa- 
tions. 


sons who deviated from parental occupations — 


were ‘different from the proportions: who 
were e in occupations as their 


fathers, found that the Brahmins showed 
the ag any of the caste” 


ste system in this respect. The greate 
the oc 
| ence b 
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also Si 
{ ste 
ntal 
; ent 
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tional] 
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As may be observed in Table 1, over four- | Tes 
lS caste 
| Brahn 
cent | 
{ Brahn 
Per ce 
other 
Dy chi-square to ascertain if the nificar 
ortions of the household beads and their a 
|  beas 
— 
But the pervas among 
economy of the rtion of Brahmin household heads who % | may « 
&§ a urbanization and industrialization, have al- deviated from parental occupations = | the he 


CASTE DIFFERENTIALS IN SOUTH INDIA.” 
greater thar proportion v who followed most deviational in their ir occupational 
the occupations of their fathers, , the differ- choices. 
ence being significant at the 1 per cent level. caste occupational specifications dis- 
heads differed a ppear and avenues open for inter- -occupa-- 
tional mobility, it is that the 
this respect, and the ‘ ‘other backward” castes tions | of persons breaking g away from caste 
_ showed a significant difference at the 5 per oF | parental occupations ‘will increase. . One r 
cent level. The “Percentage of scheduled curious aspect of the data is the greater 
“occupational deviation of _the household 
‘cocupation was was not ‘significantly dif- heads than of their sons. No doubt this is” 
the percentage following the because the sons, being younger, have had 
3 father’ s occupation. It should be noted, how- Tess time to explore various vocational possi- 


ever, that in the case of the scheduled and ‘bilities, 


“other backward” castes the percentages While it upper and 
heads following parental occupa- better educated castes are in general less. 
tions "were > greater than the percentages of rigidly bound to the traditional occupations 
deviants. This is the reverse of the trend than are the low castes, their occupational 
_among the Brahmin and non- Brahmin ho house- interests are nevertheless somewhat unidi- 
8 Among the sons the Brahmins also showed © against the performance of manual labor. _ 
the greatest tendency to deviate occupa- In other words, high caste individuals, while 
- tionally ; the percentage departing from the free to make vocational choices ‘within the ots 
parental occupation was Significantly dif- limits of of the respectable and dignified occu- 
ferent at the 1 per cent level from the per-— pations, are commonly unwilling to accept 


centage following the parental occupation. employment at tasks involving» physical 


= 


_ No such difference in either r direction | was labor. . Hence ‘the inter-occupational mobility © 
be found : significant for the sons in 1 the other of the upper castes tends to be r mainly into 
castes. Howev er, the proportion of sons (40 the no non-manual jobs. Whether the current 

cent) the ‘ “other” backward’ philosophy concerning the dignity of all 
> __ kinds of labor now being preached by prom- 

lower than the proportion (57 leaders will effect any change 

cent) in the scheduled castes. occupational selection remains to be seen. 


Tests were run on the different pairs of 
caste. groupings to ascertain if there were 


ferences with h respect to in- 


Seahmins differed at ‘the per 
cent level the other castes; the non-— 
Brahmins differed ‘significantly from 


manual occu pations, s, and | a corres 
castes at t the per cent level and q “up 


tendency | among middle class: and upper 
class persons avoid role of the manual 
pero cont level. the and worker. 


other backward castes there was no sig- 


nificant difference. hus the | order of devi AND CAST 
tion among the household heads appears 


. ‘its early period | of development had a strong» 


“led, and other backward castes. Among the , a. orientation. Howeve er close the - 


ere seems to be some among 
among the other caste groupings. Hence we _ the historians, the situation today is such 


te may conclude that for the sons as well a as that caste and ¢ occupation bear no 
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exclusion — higher occupations _ technic 

13 The sa 


 jore sa 


ship between specific castes a and | specific oc- oc- cific occupation of each household head. gemi-sl 
and a tendency for mem- mem- occupations were then classified i into per 


past, more than a relation- ‘tone was secured concerning the spe- 


"Professional int = 82... 


new 


state 


Semi-skilled (59.8 — 


groups. 


bers of f given castes to to select or be chosen six major categories, as follows: professional | py petitive 
for jobs that are appropriate to their caste (including semi- professional and technical), § — grader 
"position. ‘This means that the range of devia- managerial (including government or ‘other “for the 
from traditional occupations tends “officials and executives in larger business f bers of 
be: within fairly narrow limits for most m men. or industrial establishments), business (in- “may 
Brahmins, for example, are no longer ex - cluding proprietors of shops, Compa 
clusiv ely in priesthood, but in their street vendors), clerical, skilled workers, for rai 
occupational deviations they have remained and semi-skilled (including unskilled) work- pressed 
in the high-status occupations that are om ers. Such a classification obviously conceals - they ar ar 
sidered respectable for men of high birth. many variations between Specific vocations, ties for 
This tendency applies also, to high- caste but even with these limitations the data do mins 
-non-Brahmins such as the Rajput, the bring out, in a general way, , the relatic mship enough 
_ Mudaliar, and the N aidu castes. On the between classes of castes and classes of occu- a a larger 
other hand, low-caste Hindus, such as those pations. (See Table 2. 

of the Adikarnataka or the ‘Korama ‘It is immediately apparent from “these ‘ 

are found almost entirely in low-status oc- data that a relationship does exist between ss fession: 
They are the day sweep- status of the caste and the status of That 


occupation ; ‘that is, high- castes} 


tional 
matter of custom, or it may be the | cus’ 
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CASTE DIFFERENTIALS IN SOUTH INDIA 


technical occupations, but only 5 per cent spite of the democratic philosophy now being 
of | the higher non- -Brahmins and an even preached, and to 
proportion of the low caste men. 


cent the City. were in caste 
killed or unskilled jobs, compared with» 
semi-sk L J pare 
per cent of the non- 46 per caste in South India is one ne of the 
cent of the scheduled caste men, and 35 - important determinants of social and eco- 


per cent of the “other backward” castes. nomic position, an effort Was made in the 
where Bangalore study to ascertain what relation- 


0 The case is similar for Bangalore, | Ww 7 
ship, if any, exists between caste status s and 
the incidence of births and deaths. Although 
the caste system is hierarchical in nature, 
caste. position in the hierarchy does 


castes were in semi- i-skilled jobs. 


As the country becomes increasingly are, for example, 1 many impoverished 
nized and ‘industrialized, and as job o p- Brahmins, while many non-Brahmins have Ny 
rtunities for the lower castes are created ~ considerable wealth, and not a few have — 


: ty governmental policy, there will undoubt- risen to positions: of political and economic 
edly be in the future a wider diffusion of power. And, one might add, there are un-— 


castes in the e occupational structure. educated Brahmins and educated ‘untouch-— 


“new constitution of India specifically pro- ables, just as there are Brahmins who 10 live” 

hibits discrimination against workers on ac- in shacks and members of low castes 
count of caste or creed, and the central a and have adequate housing. Nevertheless, the _ 

tat e governments have taken steps” to scheduled and oth other backward castes usually 4 

7 a low economic as as well as caste te position, yi 

while the Brahmins, as well as some of the 


sta 
the scheduled castes and tribes by 
in public employment and by relaxing the — -non-Brahmin castes, are commonly in com- 


the ‘non- 60 per cent of the men 


for them a certain quota of posts 


job. requirements for members| these > paratively adequate circumstances, even if 
If, for example, personnel for “not always w well- to-do. , 
4 ticular jobs is selected on the basis of com: a The data on fertility and wae: with 
petitive examinations, the normal passing to. _caste should be regarded as 
_ grade may be lowered by, say, five per cent - approximate rather than precise gauges of 
applicants who are mem- demographic tendencies among the children 
bers of schedule castes, or age e restrictions 
these groups. household heads. In the first. place, the 
mean numbers of living and deceased chil- 
| Comparable provisions have also been made dren are calculated for all household heads 
for raising the educational level of the de- d 
Th i ig 2nd are there! not. a ge-at djusted gures. 
pressed castes. These new if Differences in the. age structure of ‘the ‘dif. 


ferent ‘caste groups represented in the 
ple, if they do exist, would tend to affect — 


enough to o absorb in the “superior occupations | the birth rate. Secondly, the means are based 


a larger proportion of workers than _ now number of children of the men, , not 
_ the women, , and include those who m may have 


_ been married more than once or who have > 
one wife. ‘Thirdly, the grouping 


| Gee changes in the character of it labor of castes, except in the case 0 of the Brahmins, a = 
ie force will be slow is hardly to be questioned. i tends to conceal differences that: exist be- a 

No society ‘can easily change the occupa- tween ‘specific castes in the same 


tional patterns that have through differences that may be « quite important in 
certain instances. But even with these limi- 


for Brahmins and high- caste. non- _Brah- 
mins unless” the economy expands rapidly 
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and ‘other ’ castes, but both the 
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between caste ‘groupings a are e probably 
fairly reliable. (See Table 3.) 


_ In both Mysore City and Bangalore not obtained for 
——_ mean number of livi ing children was ever, assuming that a correlation of .20 exists 
in Brahmin households, but the | differ- between ‘the 1 number of living and 
- es between the Brahmins and the others children, a rough test can be made. Tie 
somewhat less in the case of Mysore assumption implies that the correlation 

Cit ty than of Bangalore. Using the t be positiv ve because only those fami- 
mi. the mean number of living children in Brah-— lies with a large number of children could 
4 min families was significantly larger, at ‘the lose many children, but the correlation would | 


1 per cent level, than the mean number i in not be very high because mortality is a func. 


a the scheduled caste families, but not sig tion of various factors, not merely the num- re 


nificantly larger any of the others, ber of children born. Following this 


3. Mean oF Livinc CHILDREN, DECEASED (CHILDREN, AND CHILDREN EvER 


| 


(A) as as per cent of (B) 81.0 


(A) as per cent of (B) 


ference. In there was no di that had “the: 
tween the Brahmins and the other caste families and the non- Brahmin families the 
groupings 1 were significant at t the 1 per cent smallest, the differences being significant at | 
level. per cent level. None of the other et dite 
In mentality of were significant. In Bangalore, the 
"groups, the Mysore City Brahmins did not ‘non- Brahmins also had the . smallest number | 4 
«differ significantly i in the mean number of — q of children, : significantly lower than the mean 
deceased children from the non-Brahmins =| in the Brahmin and “other | back- 
ward” groups. _ There were no other sig- 
Brahmins and “non- differed sig- nificant differences. It should be emphasized, 
nificantly at the 1 per cent level from ‘the however, that these results are highly tenta- . 
7 lowest castes. In Bangalore, the Brahmin tive and should be so viewed d until further 
household heads were ‘significantly lower in ‘tests are remade. 
this respect than the non- Brahmin, sched- «Still another ‘illite was made by esti- P| 
uled, and other backward castes, while the ‘mating the ‘percentage of living children to 
mean ‘number in the non- Brahmin group the number of children ever ‘born, Again no | 
4g ba 2 significantly lower at the 5 per cent precise statistical tests could be made be- 
level than the number i in the two low caste — cause data on the number of children ever 
gro oups, between. which there was no | ig- born to. individual families were not ob- 
nificant difference. tained. In Mysore City, 81 per cent of the 


No precise statistical measurement was children ever born to non- -Brahmin | house 
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3; ASTE DIFFERENTI ALS IN SOUTH INDIA 
per r cent had survived. ‘The percentage in turies the Brahmin “caste “enjoyed what 
ificantly lower amounted _ to a virtual monopoly of educa- 
than in any of the ‘other groups, between tional oppo rtunity, especially university edu- 
_ which there were no significant differences. ation. During» the present century the 
‘In Bangalore, the percentage of | living chil- higher caste non-Brahmins have had i increas- 
dren to children born was highest ing opportunity for educational advance- 
among the Brahmins and lowest in but until very recently the exterior 
ix 


scheduled castes. The difference between the _ castes, or untouchables, were all but barred 
: _ Brahmins and the other groups was sig- from the public schools, or at least pro-— 
“nificant at the 1 per cent level, and the non- a 


vided no facilities for those who showed an 
Brahmins were significantly higher, at the interest and other J 
‘5 per cent | lev el, than the low castes. ‘it, 


— 


ous 
groups | in Bangalore, we ‘find that the Brah- - totally inadequate school system, 
mins have the largest m mean n number | and the in the villages. There is some tendency in 
- scheduled castes the smallest number, with South India to blame the British for this. ; 
non- -Brahmin and scheduled castes fall- neglect of education for the _nasses, 
between the two. The Brahmin house- whatever the reason, the inequalities are” 
| were significantly larger than the “more striking than those that prevail in the 


—— 


a of the non- Brahmins and sched- western world. And _ these inequalities 
puled castes, although | they v were n not | particularly a apparent in the caste system. 
significantly different from the “other back- In relating education to caste the house- 
ward” castes, their households were some- hold heads were classified according to edu-_ 
larger nevertheless. T he sn smallest cational attainment as follows: No « educa- 


households were in the scheduled castes. tion, primary school (three years), midde 


Summarizing, the Brahmins in both cities school | (five ‘aa high school (three 
the largest number of living children; 
ad smallest number was in ‘the scheduled | tistical analysis the sample was d dichotomized 
» 6 
castes and, for Bangalore, the non-Brahmins. as “low” (no education and and 
In both cities the scheduled castes had the “high” | (middle school or above). The pro- 
largest number of deceased children, ar and portions of the four caste groups having low 
2 percentage of living children to children ¢ ever or high education are shown in Table oe p * ; 
born was lowest for this group. For reasons The overall chi-square was significant “a 
that are not apparent, the non-Br Brahmins a: the 1 per cent level for the distributions both 
both cities had the smallest mean number of . Mysore City and Bangalore. In. fact, the _— 
children ever born. In mortality of children distributions for the two cities are strikingly a : 
the Brahmins of Bangalore are in the most similar. paired Comparisons were 
favored position, but in Mysore City they” made, the differences between the four 
differ little in this respect from the non- -Brah- caste groupings ° were found to be significant 
“mins and “other backward” castes. ‘Tt is is pos- at the 1 per cent level. By far the best edu- = 
3 cated were the Brahmins, with over nine-— 
have occurred i in the Mysore City study. The tenths i in each city being on the high educa- 
fairly large households of the Bangalore tional level. Next were the higher ranking 
in with the others, -non-Brahmin castes, about one-third of 


"Approximately one- fifth of the “other back-< 
ence in the household of ‘telatives ward” castes were educated, while 2 at ~ 
a — of the immediate family. nly bottom were the scheduled castes with a very =| 
small percentage having at ast a middle 

Social inequalities imposed by the caste Even sharper. contrasts are are brought ou 
in South India are manifest spe- detailed classific ation of the data. 

cifically i in educational inequality. For In the Bangalore sample, for exan Tess 
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cent of the Brahmins ° were un- 

(never attended school), but 46 
per cent: ‘had gone to high school and 40 
per r cent had attended a university. Among — 
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difficult for ‘them to secure suitable jobs i 

‘even if they successful in 
getting a university education. Frustration 
and cynicism are now fairly common reac- ‘iz 


_ tions in a caste that once was hallenged © ey 


a cas unc 
‘in its privileged position. Nevertheless there 


the scheduled castes, 5 57 per cent of 

household heads were ‘uneducated, but 

~ slightly less than 3 per cent had gone to. are many Brahmins who v view the (a 

high school and one-half of one per cent had __ rationally, approve the efforts to uplift the 

oi received | university t training. The correspond- — 
“other backward” themselves es will not be the victims of overt 
castes were 46, 4, and slightly under 1, re- ‘a ‘discrimination. Some of them feel that pres- = 
Rese ae among the non- -Brahmins, » ent ent policies, whatever may be be the philosophy f 


4. DistRIBsUTION OF HousrHotp HEAps By AND EDUCATION 


‘Scheduled ackw 


depressed castes, , and hope only that “they te 


Caste Castes 


education 


Number 


= 3 


_Low — 


Am. 


Bangalore 


“modern India is the democratization of an 
educational system that will provide a 
greater degree of equality of opportunity 
persons having different caste affiliations. 
One step has been taken in this direction, 
namely, the constitutional prohibition of 
ucational discrimination (as well as ‘other 


catic vell 
~~ ) based on caste, creed , or race. ia 
1 


orms 
many universities and technical schools seats 
are being reserved for members of the s sched- ae 
uled castes. Scholarships and other forms of - 
financial assistance also available 
promising young persons: representing the 
thon 

depressed communities. Because the demand 

for training in the universities and technical 
schools ‘greatly | exceeds the number of avail- 


able | seats, reservations made in behalf of Several comparisons may be 1 made in the 


‘the scheduled castes have frequently worked © 
x < to the disadvantage of the Brahmins, or so 
they think, Recently, in Mysore State, it a 
has become ‘increasingly difficult for young 
Brahmins to secure admission into the 
leges— and technical schools, and e equally 


77. 


22.7. 
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is predominantly an individualized _move- 
ment. Most adult migrants break away fro from on 
their + families at . fairly early age and, 
since are usually unmarried, go alone 


to the city. . In South | India the ‘migrant most 


commonly goes with his family or relatives, 
although he may go alone, even if married, a) 
and either return intermittently to visit the — 
family or subsequently. bring his family to 
the city to live with him. Caste groupings, a 
however, do vary some with respect to the z 
individualized or associational character of 
the cityward | movement. These may be AG 
served ‘in Table 5 


foregoing data. In the first place, it r may be — 


observed that less than half of the migrants 

are unmarried, with the exception of the — 
scheduled caste members moving to Mysore oa 
‘City. For the Mysore City migrants there 


‘were no signilicant overall dif- 


re ference 
groups 
: ever, 
represt 
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the proportions of un un- the. men in the cities ate married but 

ike married persons representing the four caste — separated from their families, certain serious 
_— groups. For the migrants to Bangalore , how- os problems of of personal adjustment od 


representing “other backward’ castes and A second dimension of the foregoing data 


Brahmins was significantly higher than is the proportion of 1 men alone 
‘proportions Brahmins and scheduled 
caste members. ‘urthermore, Bangalore “percentages a are fairly ‘uniform both ‘for the 
tended to draw unmarried men in lower pro- 3 caste categories and for the two cities. W ith — 
“portions than did Mysore City, except in the exception of the scheduled castes moving 
the case the ‘ ‘other Mysore City, which over one- -half 


Assoctariox AL CHARACTER or n oF Mov EMENT 


Traveled 
Child under 15 a 


‘Traveled alone 
Child under 15 


to 290 


between 30 and 40. _A chi-sc -square significant 

at the 1 per cent level was found between the iw 

‘ing u under 15 years of age to Mysore City castes and the other groups, b but 
ranged from a low of 23 in the case of there were ‘no ‘no significant ‘differences eee “a 
b ‘other backward” ' castes to 37 in the ‘sched- the others. In other words, between 60 and = a 


“led caste group. When the percentage of a per cent of ‘the various ‘groups either 


child migrants in each caste category is traveled with t their wives children or 


ried, 


tthe | "tracted from the percentage | of unmarried with their paternal families. For lower caste 
| 


"persons in the migrant group, we have a persons who cannot find housing facilities 
fairly small ‘proportion | of unmarried adults such z a form of migration often involves seri- 
ranging between | 7 per cent in the sched- ous hardships. The writer has — 
caste group living in Bangalore to instances of whole families, in- 
per cent in the “other backward” group, cluding small children and babies in arms, = 
| also in Bangalore. To state the matter | dif- existing in the open, without even a make- 7 
-ferently, a very high percentage of the adult shift roof. 
Ey. “migrants is ; married, perhaps at least 75 per A third dimension of the data in Table 5 _ 
_ cent in most castes. Since many of them go “ict age structure of the migrants, First, . 
alone, remaining in the city for varying the proportion of children under 15 a among 
lengths of time before returning or being oo migrants is higher for the population 


ie joined by their families, this partly accounts moving to Mysore City than to Bangalore. __ 
es for the high percentage of males in Mysore Second, the proportion of young adults as 


‘City and Because 90 many y to to 29) in the migrant population i is higher for 
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Bangalore | than ter City. These certain differences do appear, but they are 
erences in age structure hold for all City” than for 

caste categories. . Apparently the economic 
and other opportunities i in Bangalore’ are + household were the: number of 
such as to to men times they had changed residence during the 

_ previous 1 five years, or since moving to the 


; for the the ; same 


= with 37 per cent of Brahmins 
‘moving to Mysore City. is probable, however, that residential cre 


ference, significant at the 1 per cent level, 


& _ Using the chi-square test, an overall ae . bility in general is higher i in Bangalore than - 


was found in the age of migration of the is apparent from Table that there 


~ four caste groups moving to Mysore City, are differences i in mobility among : the castes. — 


; and a a difference significant at the 5 per cent To ascertain if there were any significant 


i “Mysore City there were no significant differ- - dichotomized as follows: For Mysore, no 


_ scheduled caste members. ‘te per cent level, from the other three caste 


when moving to Mysore City. 


level for those migr grating to Bangalore. In overall differences the five distributions: were 
ences between the proportions: of child mi- residential move versus one or more moves a 
—* age level (30 or over) there were sig- 5S two or more moves. Thus a rough | criterion 
nificantly higher proportions of Brahmins of comparatively low and high mobility was 
: and “other backward” household heads th than _ provided. In both cities there was an overall — A | 
was true. of the other two caste groups. It significant chi-squ: square the 1 per cent level. 
may be concluded, therefore, that the W hen the caste groups were paired and 
ins and “other backward” castes had mi- tested for significant differences the following 
grated to Mysore City at a somewhat higher ‘results were obtained: In Mysore City the 


_ age level than did the non- amped and a scheduled castes differed significantly, at the | 


In the Bangalore sample, there was little _ groupings, and the Brahmins and non- Brahe | 


difference in the proportion of child migrants ‘mins also differed significantly . at the same 
and } young adults, except that the percentage =~ el. The c other ‘pairs were not t significant 
of Brahmins migrating under 15 was sig- at the 


per. cent level. Thus” it may be 
the deny for ‘concluded that the scheduled castes were the 
was some ord least mobile and the Brahmins a and =. 


and Voter ese the most mobil 


than was true of the ‘scheduled 
- proportions being significantly different. We nificantly at the 1 per cent level from the — 


~ grants or young adult migrants, but at the for Bangalore, no move and one move versus - 


in Mysore City. tat tee 7 
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” 
may conclude, then, that a larger proportion -non-Brahmins and “other backward” 


pe 


of the » scheduled castes than of the other there ‘no significant difference 
groups tended to migrate as children under a 5 per cent level between the Brahmins 


15, whereas ‘the opposite tendency, to mi- and the scheduled castes. On the other hand, aa 


grate a later age, characteristic of the ‘scheduled castes differed significantly 


the Brahmins and “other backward” castes. from the non- Brahmins and “other + back 


The high "percentage of child migrants ward” castes, but the non- -Brahmins 


among the scheduled castes is hardly c “other backward” castes did not differ sig- 
sistent with the high proportion of the same ‘nificantly from other. Hence the 


group ‘reporting that they traveled Brahmin and the “other backward” castes 
4 _ were the most mobile, and the Brahmins and a 
scheduled castes the least mobile. 
‘CASTE E AND INTRA-CITY MOBILITY = ‘The residential mobility patterns of the — 
mobility is expressed in ‘terms of four. caste groups are thus" reversed for 
incidence of intra-city residential change, cities. the Brahmins should 
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_ CASTE DIFFERENT! ALS IN SOUTH INDIA 


Heaps Come AND FREQUENCY OF RESIDENTIAL 


A 
Cx 


= 


No n ‘move 


28 


| Bangalore | years) 


‘Two or more moves 
have the highest_mobility in Mysore City y 
and be low in this respect in Bangalore ¥ 


not clear; nor do we know why the sched- 
no led castes move infrequently in Mysore 
City but are fairly mobile in Bangalore. For 
| complete and adequate explanation of mo- 
bility Patterns there s should be information — 


We 
cussion that caste differentials are | 


“Indian society. pervasive is the caste | 
tem that almost every 4 aspect of the s social | 
order is influenced in one way | or another 
by it. Even the non- Hindu religions have 
altogether escaped d its: influence; a among: 
minority religious 1S groups, such as the Mus- 
Tims, , Christians, and Sikhs, caste ¢ distinctions 


always 


1 


e dis- 


recognized or approved. tem of its traditional vitality. 


Brahmin ‘Scheduled 
Cas stes 


"Other 
er 
‘a 


Backward 
— 


5 
bee 23.5 
wil 
By its very nature caste in tee it 
sanctions social inequalities and widens so- 
cial distances. Many of the status differen- 
tials in the - occupational structure are ex- 
pressions of the caste system in operation. _ 
The wide disparities | in educational oppor- 
: tunities, and therefore in levels of education, : 
- reflect in part the differences between = 


y, 
sanctioned by custom and belief, it 
more than ordinarily difficult to effect social 


tern of relationships between different castes, 
especially between the advantaged | and “the: 
disadvantaged groups. But “system 
bound to crumble under the impact of in- — 
dustrial ‘technology, economic reform and 
political change. Whether India remains a 
democratic society or drifts into some form — 
(of totalitarianism, the inevitable _ changes 
that lie ahead will tend to s sap the caste sys- el 
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THER, RACE RELATIONS PATTERN BI BY AREAS OF BEHAVIOR 
= INA SMALL NEW ENGLAND TOWN * 2 


Feanx F. 


po 
was unde 
OF 1. to 


_ ™* and the “place” of the Negro i in a small ‘pattern ¢ of ‘segregation and subordination of 


a _ vestigation of the race relations pattern surveyed the field as a whole.* The Southern _ 
New England | town. The object of this the Negro, both urban ‘rural, 


is well- = 


pattern varied from one area of behavior to there i is an established, though different 
nother, and to determine the extent of pattern of segregation “and subordination 
subordination and exclusion, or con- in Northern cities, , too, while 
rsely, the degree of Negro ‘participation, ‘the race relations situation in small towns 
<4 in the different areas of behavior relative | to _ like Branford, Conn. As one Branford Negro ro 
white in the | community. remarked, “Th 

race problem write only the big cities 


South. never write about these 


, and nobody how bad or 


in ter 
a “Race Relations in a Small New England Indus- of race which 
trial Town: A Cultural Study in ‘Social ysecigs erally” ignored to date. ‘It was also felt that P. 


Yale University, race relations s might possibly take a different 
"York: Harper and Bros., 1944, pp. 60-67, $87-388, f0Tm where a limited number of 20 
has suggested a rank order of discriminations in was involved, and where lived in the 
terms of white and Negro values. Charles Ss. comparative intimacy 0 of a small town. 
Patterns of Negro Segregation, New Yah: 
_ Harper and Bros., 1943, pp. 3-155, 173-185, has 
mentioned the existence of such a pattern 


2 See Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, Conn., the” town under con- 


sideration, is a industrial, vacation, — 


Hortense Powder- and suburban town “of just over 10,000 
maker, After Freedom: A Cultural Study in the J 


“Deep South, New York: The Viking Press, 1939; = ® situated ten miles eas east of New | 


of Chicago Press, 1941; 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937; Bertram -8See St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 


ilbur Doy le, The Etiquette of Race Relations in Metropolis, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


the South, Chicago: The University of Chicago Co., 1945; Robert Austin Warner, New Haven 
Press, 1937; among others, Negroes, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940; 
see some of the studies on the personality Clara A. Hardin, The Negroes of Philadelphia, — 

Published Ph.D. dissertation, Bryn Maw r College, 
the South near South prepared _ the 1945; Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, New 
American Youth “Commission: Allison Davis and York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948; among 


_American Council on Education, 1940; mh 4See Myrdal, op cit.; E. Franklin Frazier, The on 


development of Negro youth i in various" parts of 


1940; Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Society, York: MeGraw- Hill Book 
Black Belt, Washington, D.C.: American Council Co., Patterns of 
on Education, 1941; J. Howell Atwood et al., 


Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, Co., 
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nod RACE RELATIONS | PATTERN IN A SMALL TOWN : 


Three’ methods were used in 
Negro population at the time the field work the information: (1) interviews ee 
was undertaken amounted to 170 persons, on an open-~ -ended basis assistance 
By) or or 1.5 to 2 per cent of the total. Settled over 


g “tw 


_tions seemed to demand 
. to give as little direction as possible. 
Everything was done to make the atmos- & 
Scandinaviat ians 14) per cent, Slavs and a relaxed and congenial. The schedules _ 


half t he town. Ethnically is The interview 


13 per cent each, and Irish 10 per cent. aimed only to 2 assist the author’s memory 
Also, i its distribution of g gainful workers | com- and to focus the interviews in order that 
pares in percentage distribution rather detailed information could be obtained and 
| dosely with New England and with Connec- _ the interviews not unduly prolonged. Most — 
ir in particular. The town’s largest in- interviews lasted one and one- 
dustry is an iron and steel foundry e employ- “for Negroes and one- half hour for whites.7 
| ing almost 900 workers, of whom nearly — ‘The schedules were memorized by the re- 
half are Negro; most of them come from searcher because | it was foreseen that in a 
‘out town. Its nearest rival in s size > of Tabor instances some informants, usually 

Negro, would refuse to talk if the schedules 
, none of whom a are Negro. were in sight and the researcher was taking 
| addition to these two industries, there are atin Most informants, however, ‘cooperated pS 
four other small industries or | businesses, all: willingly i in giving their time and in answer- 


fairly recent past, Negro ‘workers. were ‘reluctant to talk, and indeed im 
4 mediately following every interview, a full 
was made of all that h had been 


In gathering our data, general bindings 


comprehending broad areas of behavior were e i ti 
set up corresponding to certain interests com- - o limitation on | spe . writing ; quota ions zm 


‘mon to most people in a community. Thus, _ were used wherever possible, but cannot be — 
most people have an enduring interest in guaranteed be completely accurate. 
J) 


their residential areas and homes, their jobs, Where it: was impractical to use schedules 


= 


the children’s education, social relationships, or to take extensive notes, the change to a 
religion, politics, and public f facilities. While _-mem as. ee -directed interview caused little in- 
‘ ‘no two people ‘may have the same emotions, _ convenience. Had the interviews been highly — a 
sspirations, or ideals, ‘io develops a kind § structured, they might well have hindered © 
of least common denominator of behavior rather ‘than helped the study. Indeed, 


and attitudes. So > people can be interv probable =" 
and the racial pattern: observed in terms of ave prevented a sense of ut 
0; the community’ ’s major activities, ex- might have “made ‘the findings less 
i, 4 ample, ousing, jo . a Contact was made with both the w white and 


tivities), education, social and religious li life, communities 


facilit 
Politics, and use prior to the beginning of field work. During 


ag Ww rendell King, “Branford Center: A Com. ‘this period every effort was made to inform 


tunity Study Cleavage” (Unpublished people of the writer’ s research | project 

D. dissertation, Yale University, 1943), pp. 7- his status as a Yale graduate research stu-_ 

12. Aside from the total number of was soon established. ‘By the time the 

n, a good deal of i 


population as reported above since 1943, less time. for 


ve 
of 
ell- 
hat a 
the 
or 
ese 
or | 
| 
100 
ew 
in 
sons why white interviews = 


formation had already been acquired and the Negro population lives in a semi- 
recorded, and it provided a foundation ‘fe ih gated area within one or two blocks | of the 


the interviews were later b built. For 


by The as the “Negro section of town.” The 
technique | . proved m most effective for Negroes iron ai and steel foundry has contributed to 
s _ in view of their known suspicion of whites, this pattern of segregation by developing a 
—-: when | being questioned. In only © little Negro colony of its own which consti 


by five Negroes a and two whites. ‘ing or renting homes for Negroes is prac- 

_ Five months | were spent in the field work, tically ‘impossible elsewhere, and | is difficult 
two of them being devoted to the “Negro even in _above- mentioned area 
_ group. The Negro universe was established the consent of the foundry is obtained. In 

“consisting of all Negro residents over further example e of white attitudes toward 
< twelve years of age, a total of 143 persons. 3 Negro housing, a a proposed public housing © 


al of n major 
*Fin ally, while Negro-white neighborhood re- 
ations are friendly, they are re characterized 
and each member was interviewed regarding for the most part by a lack of contact be- e- 


areas of behavior, tween the two races. 
Since it was impossible to 0 cover the entire In the occupational sphere there is a 


white c community, 105 persons: were chosen good “deal of job « discrimination. 2 Negro 
_ for coverage. They were selected on the basis women can, by and large, get jobs aly Ss 

of positions of authority” or special | knowl- domestics or as semi- skilled and unskilled 
people who filled these positions the This and other aspects of “housing 
5 ones who might most logically be assumed . essentially the same for Negroes elsewhere in the me 
United States. Cf. Atwood et al., op. cit., pp. 1-3, 
“to know most about the operation and poli- i 13, 68-70; Myrdal, of. cit, pp. 376-379, 621, 
cles of that area. - They included real estate 1125-1126; Weaver, op cit., pp. 66-68; Davie, op. * 
operators; factory owners, direc- cit., pp. 218-221; Roi Ottley, ‘ ‘New World A -Com- 
tors, foremen, etc.; union school ing,’ New York: Literary Classics, Inc., , 1943, pp. 
_ Officials and teachers; ministers, vestr men, — 154- 155; The National Urban League, A Review of aa 
othe 1 the Social and Economic Conditions of the Negro 
anc 0 er ¢ urch lea ers; po itical lea ers Population of Hartford, Conn., September—October, i 
and holders of public office; and managers 1944, pp. 27-29. 
or ‘restaurants, and general pattern of Negro- ‘occupational 


15-19: 4 


at random from each area of Tra DeA. Reid, Ina Minor Key: in 
where 


For 


he de havi ior. r. Only those areas « of behavior v Story and Fact, Washington, D.C.: American Coun- a 
the informants held positions of authority on Education, 1940, p. 63; Atwood et al., 
4 were covered in these individual interviews. -cit., pp. 13-14, 67-68, 87-89; Myrdal, op. dt, 
In many cases, of | course, the informant was pp. 294, 296-297, ~395, 1082- 1087, 

1119; Drake and Cayton, op. cit., pp. 112, 214-235, 
questioned regarding several areas, asin the 247-252. 

case of an informant who was both president Negro’s occupational in Branford is 
ofa local the also influenced by local conditions and facts such 

American Le ion as the almost complete absence of 
class and of people possessing advanced skills and 
& training. An additional factor contributing to the a: 


low Negro occupational horizon there is | 
example set the mass of Negro workers 
onsider the areas of behavior one by their “elite. ” See in the 
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‘RACE RELATIONS PATTERN IN A SMALL TOWN 
q labor in a few of the smaller local fac factories. Protestant church for nearly thirty years. 
;- hose with greater skills or desiring other _ Negroes wishing to join any of these churches 
kinds of work almost invariably have to go would possibly be admitted to some. “When Me ; 
E outside the community, most commonly to Negroes do attend the white churches, it is 
_ New Haven. Negro men are also limited to usually. for special services, and little segre- 
~ semi- -skilled and unskilled labor, in the gation or antagonism is “apparent: at those 
- foundries for the most part, although a few times. Church social activities are a we 
matter, however, and here much discrimina- 
are employed, ‘though, pte “appear to tion is evident. The Roman Catholic Church 
be ‘treated equally with whites up to and showed few s signs of discrimination. . Negroes 


y including the’ supervisory ranks. seeking admittance would probably be wel- 
p 


4 tween white and Negro. in n all jobs the church s services s but to probed all social 
seem to be generally harmonious, although | ; 
there is little social contact between them Catholics attend that church as 
‘outside the job. The C.L.O. v unions, s, to which expected from these facts—for the most 
Negro workers belong, adhere to their they seem to be non- -practicing Cath- 


Lastly, the Council of Churches is 


completely without discrimination, and } 


cticu groes participate equally i in all its activities. 
ta has taken no part in prohibiting job dis- - In adult social activities of all types, there ae 
ed Th crimination as far as could be observed or = found little joint Negro-white participa- __ 
learned. There are no ‘known instances of tion.'4 Interracial social contacts exist t on 
local cases being brought. to tl the attention of only the most. superficial level. Only two 


Commission. organizations, the Chamber of Com- 


“oF In | Teligious activities more 2 complete sepa- merce and the Town Band, have Negro : 


— of the two races was found than any- members."® Few of the others. would admit 
where else save in housing and some jobs.* 2g Negro, although this this statement v would 
ie found in this area of behavior was the probably not apply so si strongly to the less 
_ only Negro institution paralleling that found a ‘social” and those with a younger member- 
white” society, e.g., the local “African ship. Neither, of the ‘social work agencies, 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and Red Cross and the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
attendant social clubs. Few Negroes have — ciation, has Negro members, and it is doubt- _ 
or belonged to any white ful if they be welcome should they 


to join.1¢ On the adolescent: level, Ne- 


For a mane detailed discussion of labor and groes participate with whites” in only three 


nion attitudes toward Negroes, see Henry Lee 
Moon, Balance of Power: The Negro Vote, Garden — social activities: the American Legion Base 2 


City, New York: Doubleday and Co. Inc, 1948, "ball Club, the Boy ‘Scouts, and the Junior 
_ pp. 132 ff.; The National Urban League, op. cit., , Musical Arts Suckeey. In the latter two or- | 
the Trade Unions,” Discrimination and Na- For statement of the Roman Catholic 
tional Welfare, edited by R. M. Maclver, New Church's increasingly liberal position on ‘the race 
York: Institute for Religious and Social ‘Studies, question: as it affects the church itself, see John 
4 1949, pp. 65-69, 75-76. Lakaree, The Race Question and the Negro, New 
For a more detailed presentation of the possi- York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. 
: ble effectiveness of this type of law and how it can es... See ' Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, — 
Operate, see Malcolm Ross, All Manner of Men,  ~?p. 146; Davie, op. cit., p. 178, for effect of resi- 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1948, 49- segregation on other 
In Guilford, Conn., the next town north on 
Ber, City: New York: “Doubleday Long. Island Sound, “with a population of around 4 
Co., Inc., 1948, pp. 290, 346; Myrdal, op. cit., pp. »: 5,000, the American Legion Post recently elected 4 
, - 868-872, for more detailed comments on segregated a Negro as its commander. He is the only Negro ee 
churches. Also see Myrdal, op. cit., p. 601, where he member of the Post. 
mentions Negroes attending» white churches in on (16 Contrast this with the situation in Hartford, 
“several minor cities in New England with a where both | organizations have long had 
small stable Negro population.” This is not the Negro members. See The National Urban League, a 
op. cit., pp. 60-61. ay 
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AMERICAN SOCKOLOGICAL. REVIEW 
The school system was found = 


‘freest” area of behavior with regard to the ‘Indeed, 
While di of Nesro nar h 
discrimination is encountered in degree of Negro participation. Negro chil- which ar 


use of public facilities it varies from dren engage in almost all school activities. 


a great deal in some facilities such as barber Fé with | as | much h liberty as as white children. Al- 
shops and bars,* to. less in overnight ac- though minor evidences ‘discrimination 
commodations,'* t to almost no discrimination 1 against Negroes were occasionally uncovered. 
in stores *” and professional services. More- and at least one official exhibited antagonis- _ 
over, here more than in any other area of tic attitudes, | by and large a Negro child if 
~ behavior, there is no wholly consistent pat- can go as far and tise as high in school as “nation a 
individual be admitted, any white child, and some have done so, the outli 
while another is turned away. White-Negro relations, both on student-to- 
at Aside ‘from ‘voting, Negroes do not ‘student and teacher- to- student * 
a 


‘ment. = This lack of participation not 
due to outright discrimination as much pupils ou out of school, limited, are in- q tion. 1. Th 
ast to Negro lack of interest. Although nearly creasing. g. Discrimination against Negroes > iS what sep 
a Negroes vote the Democratic ticket ‘= absent in the Parent Teacher Associa. tions of 1 

not one is a member of the Democratic Club. “a of cial activ 

two have any such affiliations, and i 
- is with the Republican Club. Neither in its activities. ‘With to the possi- 
_,. of these individuals ‘is active in the club bility of f Negro teachers b being hired, the situ- 

affairs. Equal treatment is accorded to Ne~ ~ ation is neither clear nor promising, at let 

ons applicants: for public assistance,” under the Tegime of the Present school ad- | 


48 See Johnson, Patterns o Negro Segregation, It ‘thu be ‘that t dif if h 
59, 145; Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 528, 609, with = us e seen is ficu 
In the n 


reference to bars, taverns, and restaurants. specific i in describing the relative statuses 
religious 
not only because there are local variations, 


‘the North. See Drake and Cayto: it., 
in in the North. See Drake and Cayton, 09. ci —. “but a also because in many instances the defi- 
107-108; Atwood et al., op. cit., pp. 5, 80. 


20 The clothing and department store a. campare 


in Branford appears to be better than that re- t - _criminati 


trary to those reported elsewhere in the United 


= ported elsewhere by other authorities. See Atwood Z States, even | in the North. See The National Urban © 
et al., op. cit., p. 87; Myrdal, op. cit., p. 637. " League, op. cit., PP. 45-47; John G. Van Deusen, 4 
Negroes in seem to less The Black Man in White | America, Washington, h 
f politically than those in other Northern — D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1944, pp. 127- -1375 wit eith 
- See Davie, op. cit., pp. 279-282; Myrdal, op. cit., Davie, op. cit., pp. 251-261; Embree, op. cit. pp. 
pp. 437-440, 491-493. Branford Negroes alo have 166-168; Myrdal, op.cit., pp. 526-529. However, cf. 
“Rot shown any interest in such activities as — Atwood et al., op. cit., p. 2, for a similar ae 
Fire and Police Departments. in a town of ‘comparable size and composition. _ 
Urban League, op. cit., pp. 13- 14, 25How unusual and “advanced” situation 
_ for the situation in Hartford as it affects both the — is in many instances can be seen by comparing with — ee 
_ Fire and Police Departments. New Haven alsc also _ other Northern schools. Cf. Atwood et al., op. cit., a he 
Negro police, but no Negro firemen. pp. 5, 72; Henry T. Bourne, “Jr, “Young and lumbus, C 
ae. This seems to be true everywhere of Northern Colored: A Study of the Educational Ideals and | 
of Negro voters. See Drake and Cayton, op. cit., pp. a Problems of Negro School Children i in New Have 
109, 209-210; Moon, Op. cit. » PP. 18-19; (Unpublished Senior Essay, Yale Soci- 
‘logy p. 101. §, for 


247Tt might also be noted the Branford > 
Nene crime rate is low. On the whole, these facts, 3 Bourne, op. cit., p. 33; Drake and Cayton, op. cit., nar es 
especially those relating to crime, are con- p. 2: 259; Ottley, op. cit 


Press, 1944, pp. 137-138; Atwood et 


ambition and post- -school jobs are concerned. “See 


| 
— 
| 
a 
— «—C| 
| 
4 | 
— 
— 
— 
q 
| 
| ; 
il 
thern towns of this type. At the same time | 
‘ otable lack of encouragment for Negro school 
Ps 


“nition of the 1s “place” is n¢ not dear. lows in in in a order: mar- 


Indeed, is confused by considerations ‘Hinge; relations; schools, churches, 
which are, at most, only indirectly cc connected and other facilities; olitics; lastly, 


with race. Thus the restaurant « owner claims the securing of land, credit, and jobs. By 
that he refuses to serve because contrast, our findings place a greater em- 
phasis on discrimination and limited 
claims that few are “quali- participation which the } Negro” encounters 
fied for promotion—both claims” having a in housing, ‘social and religious activities, and 
‘measure of validity. Nevertheless , discrimi- some jobs, and less on public facilities, poli- a 
and do exist, and while tics, and education. 
There a are no laws in Branford establish- 
ing any ‘specific s status for the Negro except 
as a complete equal. At the same time, the 
while: may io fairly recent “passage in the North of state 
others, they are not | allowed full partici is. in some instances, city laws — 
tion. The Negro therefore lives in a ‘some- discrimination in employment, educational 
_ what ‘separate world: he inhabits certain sec- _ institutions, and public facilities is _ indirect 
q tions of town; he has his own church and so- evidence of discrimination. In "short, ‘the 
activities ; and he is barred from most of I 
the private clubs and organizations and from in towns of this type, is similar in ae 
many public | facilities. At the same time h he ways to that in the South as tevealed din 
works with whites (although usually on a many other studies. basic difference’ 
lower level), and is allowed to paige between the two areas seems to be that the 


| i on an equal basis i in the school I system, “place” definition of the he Negro i in the North 


|=" > with ‘white attitudes and the latter tends to serve as a ‘contrast to 


eal to Discriminations of Negroes in Co- 
ES 


summary then, ‘the race relations pat- is less clear in detail, and there is less’ 
tern is not uniform, but varies from one _ sensus regarding it in either the white or 
- institutional ar area to another. . The separa- Negro community. As a result, there i is much 
tion of Negroes from whites is most marked more possibility for deviation. This applies, 
in housing, and then, in a decreasing order, as the author discovered, “not. only to the — 

| aes more desirable jobs, in social and — over-all pattern but to ‘the behavior of the _ 
religious activities, public facilities, | politics, individual Negro as well. The latter may 
and lastly in education. . The only other stretch the limits of his “place” definition, 
studies with which these findings might be and in certain instances break through the 
sos are Myrdal’s rank order of dis- barriers imposed on him. He is thus a varia- 
criminations in. the South ? and Bank’ ’s tion to ) the pattern, often because e of out- 
testing of this order i in 1 Columbus, Ohio. one personality 4 due 


agree clo 


Negro_ attitudes rather than with ac- mass of and to be “dit 
tual ial behavior. Myrdal’s findings r run as fol- 

4 ‘strates ‘the continued vigor of the 
27 See Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 60-67, 588. status definition, even while he suggests that 


28 
gee WS.M. Banks, II, “The Rank Order of this definition lacks the full force of the © 
lumbus, Ohio,” American Review, 15 mores, and may, as conditions alter, | be | 
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in shocking Tespectable circles of 


IFTY Negro-wi white families were inter- braving curious stares and “expres. 
4 viewed in 1949 and 1950 to obtain data _ sions of disapproval. Many of the persons — 
for a study of “Negro-White Marriage who engage in interracial friendships are iso- 
_ in Philadelphia. ”1 Some of the physical lated from their f families; their parents are 
and social characteristics of the marriage either dead or reside in some other com- 
partners were described in a previous article.” a ca munity. Since they have no strong ties to 


This anticts is ‘with the marriage community, group pressure h has relatively 
itself. little effect on them. | 


usually concealed courtship is fol- 
‘ieee ‘SYMBOLIZATION OF THE MARRIAGE lowed by a wedding ceremony which Con- 


The operate to pre-- the pattern of sect secrecy. A number of 
vent Negro-white intermarriage continue to the couples had eloped. They 
affect those who, in | spite” of personal and | Ww Elkton, 1 
institutional disapproval, e engage in the ac- ace other Gretna Green where the 
tivities of dating and courtship which pre- 


parsons” are concerned only with the fee 
cede marriage in our culture. Instead of | 
ceremony was, most cases, civil rather 


being encouraged in the direction of marriage a 
than religious; when marriage 


by their friends and relatives, they find that 
ans ay formed by a minister, he was either a a Negro 


the re reverse is true. Pressure is exerted to 
or a liberal white “whose sentiments | 


discontinue the _telationship. . Unless. 
“have previously moved in interracial group- = ae being of the kind that hat would 


ings, they find little opporunity for | partici- 
pation in larger groups. Each of the couple 
is an outsider for the ‘Tacial- group of the 
other. The Negro partner is not admitted to 
of entertainment bar Negroes, 


question or or challenge an interracial mar marriage. 
There were almost no formal church 
ings with attendance of many relatives and 
- friends. A well- -publicized wedding w was, how- 
“ever, reported in the press. “Blonde Boston 
3 socialite Anne Mather | was married to Frank — 
—Curle Montero, Negro director of the Urban 
League Fund. ’ The double ring ceremony 
tendomcy on the part of most was performed by a Negro pastor 


couples i is to carry on a sub rosa courtship, - home of. . a friend of the bride's 
parents. . the 


since miscegenation is regarded by the com- 

tended the ceremony. . The father has 
‘munity as an illicit relationship. Because of tended th per 
certain disap Oy white, and 8 is a descendant of the earl American 
a great number of Negro parents, the home is ihe 


‘not available for the usual courtship activi- 
mm 


ties. Unless the Negro partner is passable, 
‘many couples Fa frequent if places of FAMILY R 


After the wedding, the pattern of + conceal- a 
- regard for public disapproval, or who take ment is continued. When the courtship has 
been carried on without the knowledge of the 7 
» white spouse’s parents and siblings, , they are a 
frequently not notified about the marriage. ¥ 
In some cases, the white spouse informs the — 


— of the fait accompli in the hope that 
"Philadelphia Sunday ‘Bulletin, July 


1 Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Unive ersity of 

Joseph Golden, “Characteristics s of the Negro- 

Sociological Review 18 (April, 1953), pp. 177- 


clergyman Cotton Mather. a 
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PATT ERNS OF NEGRO- WHITE INTERMAR! 


“they will become reconciled. the tives; there are mutual visits and 


white spouse avoids contact with her parents. tions of family occasions. In some cases, 7 
Mrs. Park * stayed away ‘white _in- 1-laws” became friendly with the 
after her marriage, her father came to see Negro kinship § group. When the attitude of 
her at the office where she was employed. the white family was permissive enough for * 
ta - She told him that she had married a Gentile. . them to be willing to meet the Negro family, = 
Her father hoped that he might become con- a genuine liking f for the Negro spouse de- — 
verted to Judaism—until he found out veloped in some cases; happened usu- 
“Mr. Park ‘was Negro. Her mother has ally” when the white parents were foreign- 
never been told. . Mrs. Park visits her mother born. Sometimes the parents’ affection for i 
every week; these visits are never returned. their child was ‘great enough to. overcome 
Her father visits them occasionally. Mrs. their feelings about interracial marriage. 
Blue has had no contact with her parents — They visited their daughter’ s home, and the 
since she left home after completing daughter 1 returned the visits, s, but without thee 


% 


‘Jews. “They “correspond, visited | “the couple was ostracized _by both 
Blues, have brought their husbands and white and relatives. 

children on visits. Her married brother does naa a 
know about the marriage. ~The sisters 
ast has of the 50 interviewed families 
they ‘would not be sympat hetic. at time of the study was plotted on 
Mrs. White has attempted several times to map Philadelphia census tracts. 
bring about a reconciliation with her mother. — the census tracts in which these families 
birthday were listed ed according t¢ to the percentage 
they have invariably been returned. which the Negro population formed of 
She b “he total population, it was found that 16 fami- 
ing hange her lived in census tracts with less than 
__While were encountered census tracts with | 25 49.9 per cent, 
the white spouse’s fami to eighteen families in census tracts with 50. 
have any contact with the Negro spouse, - to 749 per “cent, and 3 families “im census. 
2. Negro. family usually was willing to tracts with more than 75 per cent Negro — 
meet the white spouse. Their treatment of © population. There seems, then, to be a tend- 


the white spouse was not conditioned to the for these in areas 


interracial marriage, but — ec on thew the population. It was the author’s observa- 
judgment of the white spouse on 


h - th bl h _ tion that a number of these families lived 
hat is, were able to see t he vin peripheral areas, on the border between 


white spouse person rather than as white and Negro residential districts. 
of the mores. A similar 


"RESIDENCE 


— 


, 


might be made about the attitude of the 
Negro community as a whole; while con- 
demning Negro- -white marriage in general, The c child- production second of these 
the Negro community tended to accept the lies as in Table 1 seems s rather small. ‘This 
white spouse if her personal qualities were may be accounted for partly by the high 
such would make Negro acceptable. age a at marriage— —median 28.3 fi for the ‘whole 
‘There was some reserve in the acceptance, ‘group. There also the possibility, that 
but couples v whose marriage had stood the these families feel insecure enough in their 
test of ‘time came to feel at home in married life not to invite the additional 
| Many of the white spouses developed a ‘Thirty-four of the sp > spouses had been Pre- 
arm ~—'rea with their husba husband’s s rela- : viously married to a spouse of the same race. 7 7 
Sixteen of the Negro. grooms had been di- 


names s of persons interviewed are fictitious. orced. Nine of them had had ‘no 
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“Cross” reflects their 


not accepted by tl the whites. Their marginal 


EVER ER BORN position sometimes cz causes them to feel bitter 


Number of Negro Groom White Groom 

My « old man’s a white old man et 

my old mother’s black. 


ie Ife ever I cursed my white old ‘man, 


4 x had one child, one had 


Understanding, of the social adjustment 


One a Negro child after ‘their ever I cursed my old black mother 
“own child died. wished she were in hell, 
I’m sorry for that evil wish 


And now I wish her well. — 


had no children, one had one child, one had _ My old man died in a fine big ose 
ma died in a shack, 


two, ‘one had four. ir. Two of the white grooms 
_widowers—one had had two children, zB 
} eing neither white nor black? — 
one four. Of the white brides, ten had been 
_ divorced. One had had two children and 
4 one four. Of the two white widows, ‘one had 


had no children, the other had two. T he sanctions age against interracial r marriage 
operate ‘differentially against the s spouses, 


of the children of Negro- -white | intermar- } No instance was fot found of f a white | ‘Spouse — 
4 Tiages was ‘hot attempted i in this study. Such > with a prominent position in the community. 7 


children invariably are considered Negroes, _ Several of the Negro spouses were persons ~ 
unless they are light enough to pass. Some- well-k -known in the Negro community. So far 
g times the white parent is unable or yr unwilling - as the investigator could judge, their prestige f 
to accept this fact, while the Negro parent — was not_ injured by their intermarriage. 
may be better prepared to do so. A white Opinions by Negro leaders varied; most of 
woman married to a Negro _ewspaperman them felt that: a Negro leader lost little 
complains that “Life for n me is far from popularity following his marriage toa white 
simple, and equally difficult for my husband. Woman. In the case of those couples who 
But our problem is small compared to that. associations with ‘radical or Bohemian 
which our “child i is s facing... . The older before marriage, the marriage brought 
child” of mixed blood becomes, the less about n no perceptible effect on their social 
desirable he is socially... . His problem will position . One couple, consisting of a Negro 
only be | solved when race prejudice is re- journalist and a white social work ‘student, 
placed by tolerance. “9 commented that, rather than being 


hen the parents accept fact that “many of their co-workers and fellow-students 


their child is socially a Negro, it is possible were eager to meet them. Similar experiences: 4 


for the child become adjusted to are reported by the e Schuyler: participa ts 


One of the Negro men interviewed in a well- know ni itermarriag “The 


was grateful to his white mother for is that either from curiosity or admiration 
light color which made i it possible for him or both, they are sought out by both ‘ ‘races’ 
1% 
to obtain jobs that would be out of his $0 they have twice the company they 1 woul 


reach if he were. darker. There are to be normally attract. mT A more common @ 


found, however, many | novels which 


_ with the dilemma of those children of mixed  @Langston Hughes, The Weary Blues, New 
whose expectations are denied. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1926. Reprinted by 


= are not willing t to ives as Negroes and permission of the — + . ae 
™Mr. and Mrs. George Schuyler, ‘ “Does Inter- 


“racial Marriage Succeed ?” Negro Digest, 3 ume, 
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perience was white spouse to men whose white wive: 

bitter avoided by f former friends and acquaint-— “passing” "as Negro in order to avoid possible 

gston ances. One or or two close friends may retain economic sanctions by the Negro « community. — 

alous | the association, but that is rarely true of A sizable proportion of both Negro and 

their group associations. Many white spouse s white husbands were self- employed and, 

admitted, even though in rationalized form, therefore, less subject to economic reprisals. 

that they had not retained membership in So far as could be judged, the Negro” pro- 

their clubs, church, fraternal organization fessionals interviewed had made a 2 successful 

~ and other | groups. A number of white wives economic adjustment, with a large clientele 
joined Negro churches; others attended and high income. They included highly suc- 
white churches without their husbands. cessful doctors, lawyers, and other profes- 
lations: with neighbors w were ‘usually cordial sional persons. Apparently the situation is 
‘but not intimate. the children, the otherwise Chicago, where “Negro _pro- 
white spouses became Negroes socially. fessional men are likely to have fewer clients 


Contrary to the situation New York they marry a white woman.” 20 


City and in Chicago, the Negro-white couples 
did not tend to ‘aggregate. Each couple was 


acquainted with only one or two other mixed Table shows: how the 50 interviewed 
couples, and apparently did n not feel a 

for psychological reinforcement. In | Chicago, 
the Manasseh Club existed from around pa: Nummer or Years MARRIED* 

| the beginning of the century until it disin- 

tegrated in the late ‘Twenties. NegroGroom White Groom 

similar , the Penguin Club, was” Tes 3 
formed in New York 1936 to “combat 


‘social ostracism. “Its members are selected 
after a character investigation. Prospective 
| candidates had to have at least one child oan 12. 
— attest to the of the relationship.” 
little | 
white q a0} AD JUSTMENT = al 
who | Several white spouses reported that they time 
mian | had lost jobs when their intermarriage was 4 
yught discovered. Others careful to let 
social ‘the fact of the intermarriage become known duration of mar- 
| at their place of employment. Mrs. Black 


dent, has not t accepted any invitations by women While other studies available for 
ated, employees | in her office to visit their homes of comparison, it is felt that these 


Jents ' since she would have to invite them to her | maine probably have a good chance of 
ces home Negro spouses seem less subject to i _ survival. The fact that these people marry 

| _ later than the general population, and that 

economic” sanctions. One Negro employee 8 Pop ‘ 

vwas discharged from a governmental job one - proportion of them have had previous. — 
year alee his white ute had been ‘told by marital experience, may lead to a greater 
that be “would ‘fever get 7 ‘amount of forethought than i is customary be- 

there long os he had a white wife. ie marriage. 

a 

al he investigator was told two Negro possibility, ane, at a ection 


ey: was at work in this study—in other words, 


Clair and Horace Cayton, Black 
_ Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a N orthern 
City, New York: Harcourt, and Co., 


that those families who refused to be inter- 

contained a higher proportion | of 


successful — : 
Roi World A- Coming’ Inside” Robert E. Roberts, “Negro- White Inter- 
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(CHANGES IN MARRIAGE PATTERNS 


Office of Population | Princeton University 


the last two. decades ‘most of ge estive, rather than conclusive. of é 


> =f 
‘ 


estern world has experienced a strik- ‘statistical material used consists of data on 


ing marriage boom, The annual number the distribution of different groups by age 


of Marriages and marriage rates have been and marital status. Tabulations of this sort indiv 
at a higher level than before in the United are a not uncommon by-product | of modern | 
States, most of Northwestern Europe, and censuses, but they have hot been designed 
among the European populations in the for the purpose in hand. 
‘countries 0 of the British Commonwealth. _ The discussion is conducted | in terms of “not char 
features the sharp fluctuations percentage within e each age e group who 7 
Marriage rates can be explained by reference are no longer single, that is, those who have at out 
to events of the period. Thus all the _bel- married. ‘This category includes those who 3 
ligerent countries had a conspicuous peak are now actually married as well, as those | 
‘in ‘marriages in the early postwar years. The who are widowed or divorced. The term 
~~. general high level of marriages throughout “Dercentage aa married” is used as it has 
; aa the whole period since about 1935, however, :. been in the literature to indicate that the 
cannot bé be so explained. . It has been shown i category includes others besides those now 
that the cohorts 2 born since about 1915 married. The proportions ever married were 
have been ‘marrying ata younger age than also found to be a most useful tool in the 
- ‘their predecessors, and it seems certain | that ; general studies s of the marriage | boom cited 
a ‘smaller proportion of them will 2 above. (In those studies the ‘ ‘proportions 


may hap 
_who- 
than the 


single” — -the complement of the proportions 
horts. The « decline in the age at marriage has ever married—was used. 
been very rapid, a nd the marriage pattern ee marriage boom is reflected in a gen- d 
revealed in ‘Tecent: ‘data for eral rise in the ever ‘married? 


in this 1 


; marriages were contracted in — period of 
end of the eighteenth century. the marriage boom. There has been rela- suppose 
extent to which different socio-eco-— tively little change in the proportions ever “move on 
nomic groups 1 have participated in’ this. "married among the older ¢ cohorts, who had ther ch 
change in marriage patterns may give of their ‘first marriages before the 
| clues to its significance. The present middle 1930's, 


deals with the con trasts | — The problems of measurement but ther 


urban and rural areas and with analysis. by of frequency of marriage ¢ or age at marriage 
level of education. A subsequent paper will 
: for a country as a whole are complex; the 
_ cover materials relating to economic groups. 


study of differences between socio- -economic 
‘The data at present available on these sub- | y 
oF other groups" within a country is even in 


jects are fragmentary and the results sug- ane 


Population Index, 19 (April, 1953), pp. 80-101, %The Percentages ever married are connected 
and Idem, “Age at Marriage «i Proportions with the frequency of first marriage, ie, the 
Marrying,” Population Studies, 7 (November, change from “single” to any other marital status. 

term “marriage” in the present paper will 
_ ihe cohort is a group of persons born in the | generally me mean first _ marriage unless otherwise 
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DIFFERENTIAL CHANGES IN MARRIAGE PATTERNS» 


No ‘more has been done here | thes. an to 7 


"reason is population of a ‘country survey indications in the available data as 
| is ; usually a reasonably close approximation — = _ to what sections of the population have ex a 
to a group o “fixed definition,” perienced the most pronounced marriage 
is enter bo ke he vague | f an in- 
_ group which is entered at birth ‘and left at oom, taken in the vague “sense 0 an in- 
death. By contrast, groups defined by occu- crease in “numbers of marriages or propor- 4 
pation, education, place of residence, etc., of persons married. No attempt has. 
; may be entered and left in the course of life. been made to extract from the data irdices 7 
Consider, for example, a situation with two the change in age at marriage in 
| groups between which there is considerable — different | groups, or to measure other charac- 
movement. Even in the simple case where teristics of the change in 
individual moves only once, if at all, it URBAN: -RURAL COMPARISONS 
b happen that the marriage rates of those 
who move (in either direction) are higher ‘The’ ony subgrouping of total ition. 
than the the groups that do which roughly comparable data for sev- 
eral countries are available is the urban- 
| Apart from the conceptual | problems in tries ar are presented i in Table 1, which 
volved, the ‘difference between groups the percentages ever er married at two dates 
“fixed definition” and of “variable for various categories on the urban-rural 


tion” affects especially the use of certain scale. The absolute increases in the 
types of statistical data. This is true in par- — ever “married between 
ticular of the type of material principally _ dates are given in Table 1a. The figures for 


- “used in the “present paper, consisting of Sweden in 1945 and the United States in 

5 "percentages: single and married in are based on data. 

| age ranges in different groups. If we ‘have _ The percentages for the earlier nn 
"percentages of this eect tor ‘country os each country present a well- known pattern, 


serve 
whole, fairly firm conclusions regarding widely “observ in the 
rates can often be ‘drawn, for women the propor- 
8 these rates are usually the main factor de- 
termining the percentages remaining single 
at each age (except at the older ages) - Data — 
on | percentages single for groups within a 
country can much more rarely be 


in this way with same ¢ confidence. The 


world -urban- rural, migration has generally 

produced, at the ages when most. marriages 
fare: are often” example, _ take place, an excess of women in the 

suppose that a large number of single large _and of men 
move from group A into group because arms. The data on proportions marrie 
their chances of marriage in group B are among men in the r rural areas do not t support 


The marriage ‘group the view that the urban ‘environment dis- 
courages marriage, or at any rate early 


marriage, compared wi with life in the country. 
Analysis of occupation data also shows that 


s,s 

oO Qa, 


< 


ion of single persons 
moved. of single men engaged in agriculture tend to marry 
cently ma ad later than many urban -groups.® 
*The terms “fixed definition” and “variable 
“definition” have been taken from Edward 
Hutchinson, “The of Routine Census and 
Statistics Data “for the Determination of cult to determine. It seems s that. 
7 - Migration by Age and Sex in the Absence of Con- — individuals are more prone to migrate than 


” 
tinuous Registration of Migrants,” Appendix C2 families. Yet, studies and Talian 
of Research Memorandum on Migration Differ- 

entials, by Dorothy Ss. Thomas, New York: Social 
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AMERICAN -SOCIOLOGIC: AL REVIEW 


data have shown a higher proportion mar- Against 1 this background \ we may 
ried among those who have moved into cities ss _ the changes over time in ‘the | percentages 


Country a and Residential 


Denmark 
Rural districts 


43 
Urban 10 49 
1940 62 
1951 48 


57 
64 
+57 


«84 


90 


Urban 
Provincial 


Counties 

7 ., 
Boroughs and cities 


1936 
sources, see Appendix. 
group 15 and over. 
Age group 21-24. 
a 


It ‘may be that migrants have ave especially percentages ever married for each category 
high marriage a mi- at the two dates | are: shown in Table 1a. 
have been i increases in the percentages: 
an married in almost all cases.’ In the 
See p. 281 of the study by Corrado Gini, 
7 - “La percentuale dei celibi nella popolazione nativa 7 Here, and in reference to siesta: comparisons 
nella popolazione immigrata,” in his: Saggi di below, it might be suggested that relative as well 


Demografia, Rome, 1934; and Dorothy S. Thomas, ; as absolute increases in proportions ever ‘married 

Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials, should be taken into account. The interpretation * 

York: _ Social Science Research Council, of relative changes in proportions is, however, 


Bulletin 43, 1938, pp. 70-92. 
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to 
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increases are urban “of urban- rural differences among women and 
than in the rural areas. In Australia and a widening : among men. . The exceptional p po , 
a New Zealand, on the other ha ; 
of the same general level were experienced _ he of: young , single women has ‘disappeared. 
in both rural and urban 2 areas. eee proportion n ever married | anang women 


en 

E 1a. INCREASES | IN PERCENTAGES Even MarrIeED: Town AND 


Country and Residential aT e 


Classification Period 20-24 25-29 30-34 


Urban agglomerations 


Fe 


Agricultural population 
Other rural ‘population, 


Metr ropolitan. 


New: Zealand :1936- 


Age group 15 and over. 
group 21-24. 


© Age group 25-34. 


I the United States, Suede, and Den- in the cities is now very similar to that in 


mark , the ‘stronger increases in the urban the tural areas (see Table 1. 


never rise e above 100 per cent. Thus it may be _ 


thought that an increase from 20 per cent to 40 i EDUCATIONAL LEVELS — alow 
per cent is obviously larger than one from 70 per __ Sweden. An investigation of data concern- 


cent to 90 per cent. But what increase from a 70 _ ing persons who o have passed the matricula-_ 


per cent level would be as large as the — 
_ from 20 to 40 per cent? The answer can hardly be tion examination (Studentexamen) has been 


an increase to 140 ‘per cent. There are formulas for conducted by the Statistical Institute of the © 


calculating relative changes” in proportions which Some results of this 


_ §ive greater weight to changes at either end of vestigation, which have been published in 
the scale (i.e., from an initial level near 0 or 100 = 8 ‘show clearly that the trend toward _~—C 
- cent) than to the same absolute change in the 


middle (ie., from an initial level around 50 per ae: on the basis of relative changes in pro- 
but there seems little advantage thei 


portions married would (with some 
application in the present Since, the show sharper contrasts than those presented. 
whole, the ne incr eases in proportions ever 8Sven Moberg, “Marital Status and Family 
ee Si among Matriculated Persons in Sweden,” 


= 


= 


Population Studies, 4 (June, PP. 127. 
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more earlier “marriage has been more in the population asa 


_ Pronounced among the more educated sec- male students also have unehneds a greater | “cours, be 
_ tion of the Swedish population. A few figures increase in -Inarriage frequency than female riage | may 
this study are presented in Tables 2 students is not evident from Table 2, q continu 
is shown by Table 3, which gives the esti 
2. PeRcENTAGES EveR MARRIED IN SWEDEN dates for classes of students. "(persons ma | 
1946-47: amp =—Striculated in given years) and roughly cor 
responding age cohorts the general popu- 
Proportions married is an indication that 
Students of 1910 
‘Urban population “aged recent cohorts of students are marrying — 
“Students of 1920 91 66 younger, since even among the earlier co- 
‘Urban population aged 45-49 -horts over 90 got married 
Students of 1930 87 “mately. No increase in the proportions ulti- 
Urban aged 35-39 mately marrying could occur which would 


source, see Appendix. sufficiently large to maintain 
at marriage at its former level. 
United States. Table 4 shows percentages 
DEN ever married for white v women in the United | 
"1946-47: " STUDENTS ‘States by age and level of education for 
AND ToTAL MALE POPULATION oF ( CorrEs- 
“Number of Years — —= the study of the differential fertility: of 
After 7 16 "women in relation to education. The data 
_ from which the percentages given in Table 
4 could be computed were specially supplied 


Male students of 1910 17 4 44 by the Bureau of the Census. The figures for 


All males born in 1890 36 SS _— 66 73 78 1940 ; are based on tabulations of a 5 per 
Male students of 1920 16 cent sample of the 1940 census schedules; 1° 
those for 1947 were derived from the Census 
Male of 1900 22 8S Bureau’ s Survey of Population, Labor Force 
All males born in 1910 36 © 
and Housing conducted in April 1947. 


_ “For source, see This survey covered about 30,000 house- 
holds. All the figures in Table 4 are subject 

Sweden the matriculation. examination sampling \ variation, but the sampling vari- 

__ is generally taken at the age of 18-20 after ability of the 1947 data is much larger as a 
or 13 vears ears of regular school ‘attend- result of the small of the survey on 
ance. “Students” in the ‘present ‘context which the figures are based. 

denotes: persons who have passed the ‘The figures in Table 4 show the well- 
amination. The proportion who ultimately known inverse relationship between educa- 


a remain single among male students is lower _ tion and proportions married among women. 
(The r relationship n may well be direct among 


than the in general. Female 
men in the ‘United St States, as it is in Europea 


to remain single then ‘women as a 
ory educated “women remain single, and “those 


male and female students who marry 
: have a higher mean age at marriage than that do ‘marry, ‘marry later than. do o the shia 
ley 

‘men and women it in the general population. 10 See of levels yie 
As Table 2 2 ‘shows, ‘there has recently been Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910 United are excey 


"4 
a “great increase in the frequency of. mar- States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of | the level 


4 the United States: 1940, Washington, 1943- 1947. ‘in propo 
riage ‘ong far “greater: "United States Bureau of the Census, | Prop 


4 
tility: April, 1947,” Current Population Reports; to 
= Series P- 20, No. 18, , June 30, 194 
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R Mari RIED IN THE STATES: Women * py Eovcan 


| Completed Date =e 25-29 «30-34. 35-44 


than 5 ‘years 1940 
and 6 ‘years 1940, 
= 


19470 43 80 


~ 


-*1940 figures relate to native white women, 1947 figures to all white women. __ 
"Table compiled materials supplied by t the Bureau | of the ‘Census. 
married between 1940 and 1947 are oe Australia and New Zealand, on the ‘other 


| in Table 4a. The increase has been largest — hand, no such difference is apparent in the | 


among the college educated, smallest 


mentary education. “This: pattern 
tent in all age groups. ‘Siete shied. distinguished by the level of ‘education was 


sions within the three major educational only for Sweden and the 
levels yield al less consistent picture. There States (where data were testricte to 
are exceptions” to the rule that the highe the female population). In both countries 

_ the level of education, the greater the change the recent change in marriage patterns was 
in proportions ever masvied between 1940 much greater among the more educated than 

| and 1947. These exceptions may in part be _ among the less educated sections of the 

| due to variation. population. 


alysis marriage trends ‘groups 
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eater The data regarding urban-rural differences 
‘in the United States, Denmark and Sweden 
j to continue her education. show that the marriage boom was more pro- 
esti- ercenta es ever nounced in urban than in rural areas. 
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Years of School 


Completed 


Elementary school 
“Less than 5 
and 8 


High ‘schvol 
“ss to 3 years 
* years” 


College 
ited years 
or more years 
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Summary totals 
Elementary school 
school 

College 


Source, Table 4 
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“table 1 

(1) Denmark. “Statistiske Departement. 
Folketaellingen i Kongeriget Danmark 
den 5. November 1930. Statistisk 

Tabelvaerk, Femte Raekke, Litra A, 7 


43 


Ne. 20. Kabenhavn, 1935, Pp. 4-23. 


(2) Denmark. Statistiske Departement. 
ve Folketaellingen den 5. November 1940 
og befolkningens bevaegelser, 1931-40. 
Statistisk Tabelvaerk, Femte Raekke, 
A, No. 22. 1944, 
10-29. => 
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“a Folkrakningen den 31 December 1945. 
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United States: 


te U. S. Bureau of the Census. sitet: 


Census of the United States: 1940. 


Characteristics 
United States Sum- 
"mary. Washington, 1943. Table’ 6. 

U. Ss. Bureau of the Census. 


Population. ol. ‘Iv. 
by ‘Part 1 


Stats and Household 
‘Characteristics: pril, 1951. 
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och Stockholm, 1948, Table 
Sven Moberg, “ “Marital ‘Status and 
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as Table 2. 


rable 4 
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35-44 


Age Group 
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Australia: 


~ Census and Statistics. Census of the 
Com monwealth o Australia, =| 
Sune 1933. Part XVIII. Conjugal Con 
dition, Canberra, 1937. P. 1115. 

(2) Australia, ‘Commonwealth Bureau of 

Census and Statistics. . Census of the 
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product 
‘ing to s 


Commonwealth of Australia, 30th x 


tion. Canberra, 1950. P. (593. 
New Zealand: 
New Zealand, Census ‘and nd Satis 
Department. Population Census, 1936 
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Wellington, 1940. Table 
- (2) New Zealand. Census and Sta Statistics | 
Department. Population Census, 1945, 
Vol. IV. ‘Ages and Marital Status. | 
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JHE purpose of | the present study ? | is to answers to » the following or hat 
determine the extent to which modern occupational goals do production workers 
“mass production methods affect the Ca- for themselves within the existing or- 
reer” patterns: of production workers, ganization? D Do these goals change over 
| "degree | to which aspirations are modified by — time? How and why do they change? What ~ 
a long experience in this kind of mass pro-— forces are re at work which make men want 
duction environment, and whether w to leave assembly line work, a and what forces 
Fi “question s seriously the validity of ‘the tra- are operating to make them wish to remain? — 
dition | of opportunity”? = ‘What kinds of total life aspirations do men 
The data are derived from personal inter- have after” working: sever ly r s in the 
g severa ‘years s 
“views in the homes of 202 hourly produc- 
tion workers employed for at least line, cand is there. any conflict between the 
| years in in an automobile f final assembly plant reality” of their “own experience the 
inan eastern metropolitan area. The sample, tradition of vertical mobility deeply rooted 
of | representing 14 per cent of the 1435 hourly in our our culture? 
to several factors, including 1 type of job, CAREERS 


department, age, “marital status, seniorit 
P 3 In examining the work careers of 1 the 


a 
and others. ‘Additional information was gath- in “sample of 202 assembly Tine” 


ered from extended interviews with manage-- 
operators, it was found that the great 


and officers. Personnel data 
jority: of men, 70 pe cent, “underwent a 


drawn from the personnel files. 
nel substantial rise in their economic job status, 


certain: ‘amount of comparative data was incre th 500 doll 
4 workers in a new automobile assembly tr, when they took a job in the 


tistics} plant sembly plant. Having made the initial 
1936 arneq in job ‘Status, a leveling-off process 


‘The first phase of this ‘report is is concerned maaipes*s 
tatus. ‘the actual pattern ‘a ‘workers Place” for those who continued over 


in the hourly production ranks. ‘The second years to work on production jobs. a The 
part of the is “concerned with as- leveling- -off i is explained by th 


ith the the v wage” differential | between the lowest 


Ww 
highest jobs on the line was small. 


were taken from a a research material 
gathered in connection with a project for studying ‘fications fell into eight p pay y groups. ‘Ninety- 


4 
the general effects of mass production methods on five per cent ‘ia the pete ths fell into. our 
human behavior, under the direction of Charles 


Walker, Director of in Technology Pay y groups, , the highest and lowest being 


Human Relations of Yale University. 20 cents” apart. differential for 60 ‘per 
?See Ely Chinoy, “The Tradition of Oppor- : a of the workers | was 10 cents. In other . 
and the Aspirations of Automobile Workers,” 


American Journal of Sociology, 57 (March, 1952), , words, advancement for production workers | 


pp. 453-459. Chinoy’s findings closely parallel ~=within the hourly as highly r re- 
those of the present ‘study in most respects. The ‘stricted. 
present writer differs some mea measure with 
> 3See Charles R. “Walker and Robert H. Guest, * This assembly 
on the Assembly Line, Cambridge:  tinguish it from Plant X, which was a ‘new plant 
Harvard Press, (1952. described in The Man on the ‘Assembly Linee 
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‘By examining the data for each worker the over-all standard of living hed 
from the time of employment to the present _ improved. 6 But the point here is that these 
—twelve to fifteen years later—it was gains have been collective i in character. The 
sible to measure how much change, if any, worker, as an individual, experienced little — | “the proc 
took place during this period. To in the way of advancement one job | _—_eighty-t 
the. comparison we took each worker’s first re to the next. up the promotion ladder a prising 
regular job and assigned today’s equivalent order to understand why the wage total plz 
pay rate to that job. Then we compared range on hourly production jobs i is narrow, their Ww 
the difference between this first job, and why work careers do not show much The col 
_justed to present wages, , and the wage rate in the way of individual gains in job status, dt tion-fro! 
the the worker held at present. it is important to understand first the tech al 
rison are nological imperatives « of assembly line jobs, 4 hourly 
dea It is when one examines the intrinsic nature 4 though 
of assembly line work ‘that it becomes ap- tw supervis 
from job to job an why there is littl noi 
Present JOB actual change in job status over time. =. by 


— 


(im cents) "responsibility. Each job” is broken down 
2. of 21 to 25 cents These elements or ‘motions are ‘performed 


Amount of Change the limited range of individual skill 


Increase of 16 to 20 ~ ol a predetermined cycle of time—a cycle which 
Increase of 11 to 15 cents ig practically identical for all men working 
Increase of 6 to 10 cents 
"Increase of 1 to cents on the conveyor, “regardless of the part of 
product worked on or the tools used, 

64 most workers the time cycle is of short 

Decrease "duration, between one and two minutes, de- 
‘upon the speed of the c conveyor. hour 
The work is “highly repetitive. > an 


of 11 to 15 cents 


Decrease of 16 cents or more Si ff 5 
af ince dif erences in pay in ‘industrial | oc- 


Indeterminate ences ir in skills, ‘it is not difficult to understand 


why auto. assembly jobs fall into a a relatively 


narrow pay range and why, ev en among men 
slight improvement in job status is i dis. change in status within production de- | 
cernible—S cents on average, or the partments is hardly discernible. be 
equivalent. of one class. The largest considered is the history of union 
group (31.7 per cent) experienced no change © policy which has had the effect of com- 
"‘, whatsoever, and one in every ten workers pressing wages within a narrow range. EX 
held a job today which was lower in ‘occu: The concern n of this this study is with those 3 
_-Pational status than his first job. whose work careers” were limited to the 
It must be recognized that this analysis hourly production ranks. It is not a | 
_ conceals the fact that all workers collectively of mobility into higher supervisory ranks. 
had improved themselves substantially from Nev ertheless, the extent to _ which other 
to the present. ‘In 1937 a man received 
65 cents an hour. In 1952 when this study into supervisory echelons is 


The actual wage increase approximated. 300 
two. cents, 0 or almost three times ‘as much.5 5 per cent, while the consumers’ price index figure * 
Retail 
Even with the increased ‘cost of living, was 187.9. See “Consumers’ Price Index and 


Food of Bureau of 


8 This figure inc ‘includes | the t-of- -living bonus. 
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CAREERS OF AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


ist 
aon avenue of a advancement for pro- > was limited by the available openings, by 
_ duction workers was into supervisory jobs i in 7 low turnover of salaried positions, and by the 
production departments. Almost all of the that the restricted Tange” of skills in 
-_eighty- -three incumbents of ‘these jobs, | com- assembly line operations had a tendency to 
prising three and a half per cent of the : limit movement into skilled non- “production. 
~ total plant population, were men who started work and into certain staff positions. 
company actively promoted a promo- OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 
tion- -from-within policy. Advancement 
hourly ‘production jobs "possible, 
though only y seventeen of the eighty-eight _ 


It is s within the framework of the above 
picture workers looked at their occu- 
pational goals. The first task of the study 
. was to find out what kind of jobs workers > 
supervisors in these departments began their hoped or “expected to move within the 
work careers on the I line. Twenty-nine of the - ‘organization. In the course of ‘each interview 


non- supervisory "salary jobs were “were encouraged to describe the 


a _by men who started their work careers ‘ ‘in jobs they “would like to do most” ia 


production.” Y and the reasons for the choice. Table 
could and did move into higher supervisory 
jobs. From tue of view of the 1435 
a men the chances for advancement were Tame 2 
nical knowledge virtually precluded move-_ Type of Occupation Desired Number Per Cent 
ment into departments such as Maintenance 
and Engineering, Accounting, Specifications, (hourly wage) 
and Personnel. Moreover, turnover in salary Present job 
jobs was low when compared with turnover Production job off the line 
pal and direct channel of ‘promotion 1 “Utility cr relict 
through production departments, one fore- Non-production 
man job opened up f for every 120 workers 
during the year the present study was made. ¥ Quality control Gnspection) 
_ At the time of this study, the company had ee 
y UN Materials handling 
instituted a ‘program of introducing college- aa 
trained | men into a few of super- ton 


careers, it may be said that the: average No job at 

worker wit h long service in the production _ Indeterminate or 
F ranks had made a substantial economic gain doesnot know pee 4 
in taking a job on the assembly line, 202 

had experienced a very slight rise in indi- 

job status over a period of twelve 
- fifteen years, a condition arising essentially 20. 
out of the standardization of to stay 0 on their pr present 

__ jobs. Most of these were men who held the 


ev idence this repair work, The “rest of the workers: ex- 


tion of methods . majority of this group held their 


to have low ‘mobility rates, and those with _ 
production methods have high rates.” 


aspirations down to other blue-collar jobs, 
and only 7 per c cent expressed the desire to 
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ome supervisors. ‘This differs 


have 1 1 

desire to move into skilled jobs that they had previously indicated here, i 
was evidenced by the fact that the second wanted, and the older workers were far >= leave 
group (17. 8 per cent) were men who more pessimistic, or realistic, about their for adval 


expressed the desire to move into craft work chances. igs fact is particularly significant 
gests tha 


in the Maintenance Department. The third recall that the which the 
_ largest group were e those who w wanted to get older ‘men at at Plant - Y set for themselves — ¥! 
a production job off the m main line. nAingie were considerably less ambitious than those ih 
‘ a: In general it may be said that, while a of the younger workers at Plant X. . What- 
desire for some kind of change | was evi- ever their goals: were years ago when they 
 denced, most of these production workers ‘began work on the line, their own care 
were not strongly ambitious. They» were convinced them that they 
ting goals which in terms of expected mone- cannot expect much in the way of advance- of 
i; tary return were modest. Even so, the avail- ment in the traditional sense of the word, another | 
ability of many of the jobs aspired to was Opportunity, as will be seen: shortly, is to leave 
limited. Only 6 per cent of the present viewed more in terms of continuing to hold “any kin kinc 
skilled maintenance workers had started to a secure job, or moving on to a job which here wa: 
their careers on the assembly line. The is not conveyor-paced and not as fatiguing. 
Be oe of off- line jobs was only a fraction | The next step was to explore in greater | im order 
of the work force, and these jobs were held — ‘depth the reasons men wanted to quit their ing to lee 
by menoflong seniority, = = jobs, and the reasons impelling them to stay. 
_ aa It was considered important to look hit A hypothetical question was asked of every to have 
_ at the earlier study of Plant X where men 
_ had been on an assembly line from only six outside Plant Y or to stay at at ‘Plant Y, what 
; aie to two years, s, and where the plant would you do?” ‘These responses were ana- 
itself was “new. We wanted to find out lyzed and scored in terms of the probability | 
whether younger workers differed in their of one’s leaving or staying. Slightly over half 
occupational outlook from men with long _ indicated they" were more likely to leave than 
Among the young in the. new Plant Leading the list of factors impelling. men security, 
x, the desire to change one’s job status was to want to leave were those which had to do = syml 
“ig considerably greater than it was among th the with the work itself—the dislike of conveyor- a security 
older workers at Plant Y. Only per “cent paced operations, the individual work load, to 
the men at Plant X indicated they wanted restricted job cycle, and the ‘repetitiv Re being lai 
stay on their present jobs. The largest character of the job. These were all factors | 
number men, one-fifth of group, intrinsic to the technological demands of being al 
wanted to become supervisors. =  —_—_this_ type of work. In our earlier study at | down th 
it perhaps to be ¢ expected that young Plant X, and in other phases of the Plant | 
men aspire more than older men. Neverthe- Y study, these factors were found to 
Tess, these data suggest that an important 


worker: “If you had a chance to take a job ee 


change apparently takes place the older a satisfaction. It is not surprising to find these interviev 


worker gets and the more experience he has same factors appearing among the reasons = this type 


Althor 
in this kind of technological environment. It workers gave for wanting to leave — their - 


would appear that younger workers tend to present 
Pk stay, the 


M “approach their job future with more expecta- a Lack of advan ancement opportunity on the ) 
_of vertical mobility. present job came out next in frequency of had stay 


Workers i in both plants were asked: “What comment among Teasons impelling to years, T 

; do: you ou think your chances are of getting into to leave. It is recalled that workers, — 
this kind of job?” Of the younger workers when focusing on aspirations for -advance-— verbal 
a - Plant X), 60.7 per cent thought they had ment to better jobs within the plant, talked ‘_ Worker. 


“poor or no chance” and the workers little about aspiring t to higher-status: to probe 


a 
7 - (Plant Y) 81.5 per cent gave the same § | 
J 
ow > 
— 
7 
g 
= 


4 


jo 
rom their present but they you “would, would rr take a a job 

“w have resigned themselves to the fact that outside of Plant Y if you had a chance. 
mobility: upward was hardly possible. But What do you s suppose is the real reason why 
here, in response to the question: “Would you have stayed on at Plant ‘This ques- 

~ you leave if you had a chance?” the desire tion, like the previous one, was “separately _ 

_ for advancement appears as a factor impell- ~ scored i in terms of | the probability of leaving 
jing men to want to leave the job. This ‘sug: ors staying. . The results are are given in er 3, 

gests that an underlying desire to rise 


occupational ladder exists among these Tams 3. ‘PROBABILITY or LEAVING OR STAYING ¢ on 


workers, but the desire comes to the surface poe a PRESENT Joo li 
and is articulated only when a broad freedom wer 
choice is offered in the question, “if you Answer 
achance.” = Previous 


Fear of not being able to up the Question 
pace of work because of age appears Levelt 
another: force operating to make men Chance?” 
to leave the job. Such fear may be found 
any kind of occupation, but the condition 8 Highly improbable would leave 
29.7 More likely not to (24.8 
bere was: especially acute because of the 
immediate nature 0 of the work itself. N Next 45.0 "More likely to leave 
in order of importance as a reason for want- 
a with: supervisors. Very few workers” appear : 
have been motivated to. say that the low 0 


wage on their present jobs was a reason for Fe 


to leave, together with the analysis Pr 
that they would not leave even if An 84.2 per. cent, 

chance for. another job on the outside. in explaining why they stayed at Plant Y, 


res admitted directly or indirectly that they 


The most dominant theme in this phase of 
remarks was the desire to ‘maintain “would probably continue to stay at Plant» 


narks 

security, and to these workers seniority was 
the symbol of security. Closely allied to the — cating a likelihood of leaving were those who ; 
security theme were such factors as fear of had clearly made up t their minds to le 
being too old to get another job, fear of Some had applied for an outside job, 


_ being laid off on another job, fear of having — two men had recently accepted other jobs" 


_ tostart up from the bottom, and fear of not at the time of the interview. A comparison = 
being able to make a as much money. Far 


of the results” suggests ; what may 
_ down the list were such positive a flict in the minds of these men on the as- 
chance for advancement, liking the wor sembly ‘They to. yet they 


appreciating the working conditions. want to stay. To illustrate this conflict, we 


_ Out of a total of 435 ) comments Ir from all 202 have taken the comments that a worker 
ese interviews, only eleven comments of 


“made i in response to one question and placed 
ons | this type. these ‘comments side by side with his own 
the above answers showed that comments on the other question. Typical 


ess than half indicated they | probably y would ‘statements made by : six of the re: pondents . 
stay, the fact remains that all of these m men appear on the following page. . eee = 


had stayed on the job for twelve to fifteen __ Notice the conflict in each set oft "remar arks, 

Years. Their responses did not indicate there- W hen given the opportunity to “answer the 

a true probability of leaving, but only question about leaving Plant Y, a worker 
a verbalization of a wish on the part. of he would say one thing. When asked later i in 


> 


9 


‘small number (9.9 per per cent) indi- 


worker. Another. kind of question was used the interview to express his reason for a 
to probe more deeply into” the reasons the 4 ing, he would say something quite different. 


q 
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ax ‘You got a job for me? I’d leave tomorrow if “Now ask me why I don’t leave. T'll tell yor you, — 
you do. Why? I'll tell you: (1) No chance for I'm afraid to take a gamble outside. I’m not Ce 
_advancement—they don’t follow a policy of Staying because I want to. The only good 
"promoting from within. (2) Everything is thing is the pay. Besides, ‘T’ve been sick in the Jeave. Jol 
personal—they don’t give a damn about you last three years and I I don’t want to gamble.” my - sions of ; 
as an individual, all they want is production 


somewhere ‘didn’t care for that much. with a family would 
_ good for a fellow. ‘Can’t take too much. It you can’t do much. Besides, starting rates are 5 pace | - 
works on your nervous system. . It does mine; lower in other plants and I don’t know how was a agail 
don’t know how it is on other fellows.” long I'd be working if I changed jobs. After 

forty years you ‘re obsolete. Other companies 
“I'd take another job for this reason. Because “To tell you the truth, I’m past the age where a | relatively 
of conditions in the plant. They make you feel anybody would hire me. If i go any other - of the r 

_ when you're past so many years, when you’ve © place, I have to start new, and any kind of ~famil 
worked a certain amount time, they want a layoff or shut-down and I would be the first 

_ young blood, a guy who can keep on the grind. a laid off. In Plant Y I’ve got pretty good < 
_ They figure a guy who’s been working there seniority. I would take a job for (30-40 cents ndence 
ten years knows the angles , knows the vo i hour less, if I could be assured of the same : understo. 
knows too much be of to seniority I’ve Y. upa a littl 
somebody gave me a chance to take a job don’t know. You get on a you work Tine 
outside of Plant Y, I certainly © would take it, on it for a certain time, you’re used to a steady — In ord 
Yr ve no future over there. ‘There’s no room for job, steady pay; you re a little reluctant to. who had 
advancement over there. It’s just hard work, throw it over. You hesitate. After all, I’ve got “and had 
that’s all. enough seniority i in Company Y so that I'll 
always have a job there. Money isn’t the im of eight 
“4 factor; it ’san agreeable job with agree- te 
people. After all, I worked there twelve F were i nt 


years. I’m no better off now than when spent | ex 


thought a half- -way decent job some- “We haven’ t had time to think of any- 


parallele 
where else, I don’t think rd hesitate a minute. else but workers” 


sembly li 


t for that kind of work. I don’t 
know.” (What do you mean by a half-way de- 
cent job?) “One where could see my future incap 
Th tell you the truth. I have my eyes open “Mostly because Tm there so long. I wouldn’ t went int 
now for a job on the outside, because I know want to take a job outside when I didn’t have | “into a tr. 
- that in time, when the next cutback comes, I'll some security. I’m here twelve years, and, al- 
_ be back on the ‘ine. Twelve years ago I was though I don’t like the place, at least I have 
younger; didn’t ‘mind it so 1 much, but now, ‘me 
twelve years older, with the speed-up you just 
can’t keep up. It’s a rough job for anybody 
there. I don’t think I'd be able to do it even 
I It’s much on the line. 
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CAREERS OF AUTOMOBL.E WORKERS 


aspirations f for long range future. 


proper opportunity, then later were "generally about the 
| he would admit that he probably v would not ‘range future. . Twenty-f four per cent were — 
eave. Job conditions, the pressures and ten- clearly pessimistic. largest group, over 
ta sions of the pace, work load and the highly — half, made remarks which, on the verbal 
repetitive operations cycles impelled him to level at least, ‘showed a co a considerable amount 
want to get out. The fear of finding the of mixed 
7 j same conditions in another factory | com- Certain themes ran through the hundreds of | 
pelled him to stay. was afraid his | ‘age qualitative remarks of these assembly line 
would prevent him from maintaining the The most prominent o ones covered 


were aspirations for children, hopes for an 


‘pace on present job, but he knew age 
was against him in finding another ‘job. He independent business future, it ‘immediate ¢ de- 


wanted to have the opportunity to improve sire to | get out of the - present line of work, A ; 
ti “his social and economic status, but the plans” or aspirations for the future, and 
certainty he might find once income and d security of the present. 


the responsibilities he had toward his assembly line wanted his children to. 
family. He was attracted to jobs o utside a better education, and to avoid factory 
which might give him the sense inde- work. Most of these ‘comments were in the 


pendence that he appeared to ‘want, but nature of vague hopes with little indication 


relatively good pay he was now getting s future. In general the man on 


understood the financial pitfalls of “opening of specific planning. 
upa little shop | of my own .” He wanted to 
Jearn rn a trade and get into ‘skilled work but 
8 sembly plant, but if it was in the office that 
_ he knew that his experience on the assembly would be all right. Yes, I would like my boy 
- Tine would help him little le in such | work. ee tos go to college and give him everything I 
In order to find out more about workers can. (Note: the worker had said earlier - ; 
who had actually made the decision to leave the interview about himself: “There is nothing _ 
- had taken t the final step, a small sample t look forward to—nothing there at Plant — 
workers who had quit after Yforaman”) 
“twelve to ‘fifteen years’ service at Plant Y = _ No plans, no hopes, no future. Whatever — a 
were” interviewed. Considerable time “was happens, happens. I just hope that 


spent exploring in detail the reasons" they ‘day I could be established give 


k litt] 
| actually left t their old jobs. The reasons more. 


given’ by the men in this group ¢ closely Some workers ‘whom we were 
“paralleled the reasons that the incumbent quite spe about the plans they had laid 
_ workers gave for wanting to leave the as- out for and children’s education, as for 


“sembly, line job. “Production pressure” (line ‘example: 
speed, work load) topped the list, followed — wa I want to send my boy to college—we 
by lack of advancement opportunities, physi- _— started a college plan for him, and when 
cal incapacity, aging, hours of work, general he’s ready to go the money will be there. 
_ working conditions and others, in that — _ Td like to see my son get an education. 
| .) importance. . Of the eighteen men, four ‘Te been saving and planning for it—we 
“went into their own businesses, ‘four went % have an educational insurance policy for it. 
| lato a trade or craft, and the rest went into __ Thave an insurance policy on my daughter. 
other kinds of jobs. Only two of the eighteen She'll when she's ready to 


to school. (After high school?) Yes. The 
vent i into production work in industry. 4 boy (baby) —if he says he wants to work 
i As a final phase of the study of men. who in any factory, I'll ship him out. I want him 
remained at Plant an “attempt was to take up. a trade; plumbing would be 


made to find out something more about the y good one. ++ The girl ought t to get a good | 


i. office job. 
of each workers latter comment about encouraging 


were encouraged to talk about their plans | 2 


— 


= 


would not let my boy work in an 
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line work precluded their developing craft 


skills. . They were, therefore, anxious to see 
their children get an opportunity to learn a 
skilled trade. A few workers had at one time 


ene ouraged their sons to take a job at Plant — 


But, as one man put it: 


«ald When my kid got out of high school he 
= know what he wanted to do, so I sid, 

: “Come down to the plant and try it out.’ 
got him an application and I took him 
7 see. and he went to work. He got 
guts. He stuck it out for three solid months, 
and then he come to me and says, “Pop, 1 
got bad news for you. You. ain’t going to 

like this, but I’m going to the plant. 
I can’t take it.” I says to him, “I don’t blame 
you. If I was your age I would be out too.” 
a He is in the Navy now, and I am damn glad 
he quit t the joint. I only wish I could do it 

desire ‘to! ‘go ir into a a little. business of 
own” was s another popular theme. Most 
: a vag vague desire to set up | their own shop, and 
a few indicated that they were making a 


Tm ‘oie to like I told you, 
and I would like to get connected in real 
estate and insurance. I’ve finished my in- 
a surance and passed it, but I have to take 


appraisals and s so. I want 
to get into that line, because a man om live 
long at. Plant Y. you think you can. 


connect yourself all right in insurance 


x real estate?) I have to. (The company presi- 
dent) came out once ein the paper and said 
_ that the average life span of an automobile | 


worker was five or six years. 


‘i I'm going to. go into own business, I 
a guess. If I get enough money ; salted away and 


times I'll open up for myself. 
can make good that way. 


J think I 
Maybe hire a couple of men to work: in my 
shop. I help | different fellows here in — 
when they fix their cars, buddies of mine, and 
they all tell me I should have a a shop of my 


work just as. hard, but it’s for yourself. 
‘= I'd like to have a little stationery store. 
‘Start, and can’t give up my 
seniority. 


of the men appeared to daydream or express — 


own because I know the work so good. You 


Sell cards and stuff. But it takes a lot of 


myself. 


n thinking about getting ito 
business of my own. Id like to buy gas 
station, but it’s only a dream, I guess. anothe 
es hav re hopes. only ones who 
don’t have any hopes are dead. I’ve 
| 


=. _ thinking about going into business for myself 


but it hasn’t materialized because I can’t 

raise the necessary capital. 
Oh yeah, the wife and I always talk pe Bas 

selling the home and going to Florida. I have e 
who runs a fishing fleet down there. the assel 

eying back and forth on the verbal level bee 

tween wishful thinking reality. ~The ‘men 


ve 


* little business of my own” would give, but 
they knew that to make the step would i ine | 
volve too much capital not enough 


make é 
bil 


To a substantial number of workers, only 
one thin concerning the future was 
portant: the simple desire to get out of } Plant 
These workers, on the verbal level at 
least, were not concerned about broader life _ 
_ plans for themselves or their children. ‘They 

concerned only, about the immediate 
present. As one said, “When you get home 
that you ambition. Un- 


there. Or put it simply, I 


want out of that plant. 


One theme as 


as a 
“other ‘concerned the hopelessness 


eliminate 


trinsic dd 


workers ‘satisfied to Tet. “things ‘drift 

along as at present. Others we were not satisfied 

about the "present or the prospects of the 


future, but they were resigned to 


said: — 
“ee think you you ‘can’t plan too far ahead. You ea 
'. never know what’s going to happen tomorrow. 
IT don’t know. I’ve been there for loon 
me years and I haven’t accomplished a thing. _ 
It’s hard to make plans working that 
place. You never know what you are going 
to be doing next, , and with today’s prices you 
can’t get ahead at all. I just gave up hopes. 
— I figure I’ve got about ten-fifteen years — 
more in me for the line. I take » good care of . 
I don’t smoke, don’t drink, 
‘ 
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wo VORK RK CAREERS OF AUTOMOBILE Ww VORKERS 
to yn be ine Aspirations about one’s" job 
- fifteen years in July, and I think I can last future i in the plant appear to have been — 


i another fifteen, if I take care of myself. affected by long experience in this type “a 


-sweeper’s job. It’s not a tough job, it’s easy. 


“for nor do ‘they expect jobs which will give 

| ‘sweeper! them higher economic and social status = 

| within the existing organization. Instead, 

bout KP? A small minority of workers | appeared they hope for the which will: relieve 

be fully satisfied 1 that continuing t to work on anon 
the assembly line would give them the kind “the line. They want jobs which they can 

1G ¢ future they wanted. As two of them put 7 handle as they grow older and which will | 


hive close to to the e plant and good pace. Their inability to achieve even these 
else do I want? I don’t want to short-run and immediate gains was found 
a pile of dough. All I want is to have to be a source of frustration. - 
Ih the long range picture, assembly line line a 
“T have lots of plans. I think we al have workers entertain hopes, c on the verbal level 
our little dream boats for something to shoot. at least, are in keeping with 
for. My immediate objective e is to get my deeply rooted American tradition of oppor- 
house built tunity. They want to quit the present job 
altogether and strike out on their own. 


to leave means facing 1 the unknown. The 


study of a a group of men with sub- present imperatives of security and a reason- 
stantial experience on an automobile as- ably steady income outweigh the attrac- 
sembly line sought to. determine how mass = of the job world outside. A few work- 
production methods affect c career patterns, are not troubled by this dilemma. ‘They 
how the traditional culture concept of to” the immediate a advantage ‘they now 
J portunity is modified by experience in t in this enjoy of high» wages and security. Some 
"technological “environment, resolve the dilemma by building up hopes 
whether workers” question the tradition of for their children’ s future. Others appear to 
opportunity. res: “resolve it simply by daydreaming about ‘ ‘go- 
central fact about the work ing into an “independent business of 
remained hourly production own,” ‘knowing full well the idea is out 
"workers was lack of f change | in individual — reach. But to the majority the dilemma is a 
status. Job rationalization had all but persistent source of dissatisfaction. Our evi- 
- eliminated gradations in skills, and the in- — dence in general supports Chinoy’s findings, 
trinsic characteristics of t the job of f any in indi- but it does not Chinoy’s conclusion 
the same as that — = “unlikely to question seri- 
on of ¢ oppor- 
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ROLE, ROLE CONFLICT, AND EFFECTIVENESS: 
AN EMPIRICAL STUDY * 


ts of role and role those « of officer and of teacher; the confli will Tevi 


conflict have received increasing at- between these roles when held by ya: single 7 to conf 


tention in recent years, achieving the individual; and the consequences of which 


‘status of central constructs in the work of conflict | for the effective management ofone each act 
Shils, and others,’ they have re- of the roles. The primary goal of the phase roles, tt 
mained theoretical terms largely untried by _ of the study being reported here was not to aE not alon 
Bee experimental application. The few provide substantive data regarding the spe- 
ernpirical studies that have been made, cific situation under analysis, but to work: 
notably those by Stouffer and ‘Toby, are out a _ method for investigating role con- 
; "neatly contrived, but fail to do more than’ : flict in a real life setting and to test a 
_ barely approximate real life situations. Kor- number of hypotheses the indi- 
ber among others i is critical of this approach, cated role theory. 7. i role exp 
SOME RELEVANT ASPECTS OF ROLE THEORY 
tically simplified and "inadequate situa. ‘The “role theory tw be 
ed “for studies which can be made ment of ‘ented 
settings closer to actual life than paper an nd P a “unified conceptua a to the e: 


pencil tests.” scheme for theory and research i in the social pectation 


The present investigation sought to avoid bg tremes | 


7 4 


the shortcomings of contrived situations by ot 
of the g 


working within a real life setting. Specifi- pe set 


complementary expectations regarding a | and the 
actor in his interaction with other -indi- legitimac 


“relationships | existing in the military situa- 


‘tion between two aighly viduals, (3) personality, the system of need- a, ance. Th 


_ dispositions reacting to the alternatives pre- tion to « 


7 cally, it was “concerned with examining the 


This was supported in whole or in sented by the existence of the different roles. 


"part by the United States Air Force under Contract 
AF 18(600)-5 monitored by the Air Research Broadly conceived, the theory holds that 


‘and Development Command. a actorr’s behavior may best be “understood 
Mi —-1See, for example, Talcott Parsons, The Social as a function of role and personality. ol 
0 System, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951, sider, for example, an actor who finds him- — 


Harvard University Press, 1951 passim; — Within the practical limits. of the situation 


Jackson Toby, “Some Variables in Role Conflict it is possible for the individual. to satisfy — --expectati 
Analysis, ” Social Forces, XXX (March, 1952), "oh every want provided only that it | is | conform 
-flicting Social Norms,” American Sociological Re- the scene “second individual who has he 

XIV (December, 1909), pp. 707-717; it within n his power to hinder « 


Personality,” American ‘Journal LVI "sired goals. Now whenever ego acts, he must 
(March, 1951), pp. 395-406. ool take into account the possible reactions | 4 


George W. Korber, “Role Conflict and Per- 
~ sonality,’ Letter to the Editor, American Journal the other actor (alter). He builds up 4 set 


Sociology, LVII (July, 1951), pp. 48-49. of expectations regarding alter’ reactions; 


*Samuel A. Stouffer, “Reply to Korber,” Letter | 
to the Editor, American Sociology, Talcott ‘Parsons and Edward A. Shils Shi 


LVII (July, P. 49. ai? cit., p 
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‘ROLE, CONFLICT, EFFECTIV ENESS 


‘and he will modify his own 1 proposed activity or another of the roles” by the defining 


jn terms of these expectations in order to ‘groups. 
assure himself of alter’s approval or at The severity of role conflict is dependent 
to avoid his active disapproval. on two factors. One is the relative incompati- 
a In the meantime, of course , alter has in . bility of expectations between roles. Consider 
a similar manner been building his own set here two roles x’ and x” containing in com- 
of expectations with regard to ego. As a ‘mon expectations ; x, but differing in that role 
result of their interaction, both ego and alter. x’ also contains expectations y and role x” 
their of one expectations z. By common expectations is 
form m meant that a a single act will Suffice to meet 
which each has some ‘In the r requirements of two or more roles. ‘The 
an 1 a each actor inhabits a number of well-defined : elements y and z =. however, and some 
roles, the definition of the the roles stemming of these 
not alone from the actor fills the roles so that « 
his alter who holds the to makes conformity to 2; impossible. Se- 
‘Zoek and negative ‘sanction; c conformity, a as y and g are enlarged relative to x. The 
approval and position sanction. other factor determining severity of role 
a This elementary exposition and conflict is the rigor with which expectations 
ii eT may be extended to the are defined within a given situation. How 
interaction of individuals in a larger col- — flexible or rigid are the limits set by the de- 
| leetivity. Each individual occupies a number — fining group within which their « expectations 
of roles defined by his group. To the extent may satisfactorily be met? For example, 
_ that an actor properly meets the expecta- both the mnilitary and ‘civilian have certain 
: tions of his roles, he meets with | approval; expectations regarding appropriate dress s for 
al a certain occasions, but the limits within which 
ocial pectations, he is held eccentric and at ex the military may meet these expectations are’ a 
tremes: liable negative sanctions. Since usually ‘much more restricted than is the 
~ the actor filling the role is himself a member — civilian. Expectations may also vary in rigor | 


of the ‘group that defines the role, he will from ‘situation situation. Teachers, for 


a 
legitimacy that stems from mutual accept- wear a white > shirt and tie” in one com- 
ance. The actor thus feels an internal obliga- fr: munity, to “dress appropriately to the occa- 
tion to conform to the role, even when in sion” in another. If in | this latter instance 

some respects the vale cupectesions: run the teacher happens also to be a member of 

counter to his own needs. informal club where sport dress is ordi- 


certain: Situations” role “conflicts occur. narily worn, he will be in much more con- 
‘That is, the situations are so ordered that flict in the first situation than in the second. 
1@ actor is required ‘to fill simultaneously ‘There is another element in the analysis. 
two or more roles that present inconsistent, of role conflict that cannot be sa sight «dl 
contradictory, or even mutually exclusive and that is personality. No role is defined 
expectations. The actor cannot ay Te for a single actor. ‘It is possible t to 


conform to these expectations. He is then | fill the same role with a varicty of actors ; 4 


4 and the expectations will have for him 4 this expectation may vary from n “always, Zz . 


forced to choose one of several alternatives: x provided only that they possess the required — 

he may abandon one role and cling to the technical competence. The crucial differences | 
other, he may attempt some compromise — in behavior are a function of the i 

between the roles, or he may withdraw either between ‘the different personalities and. the 

7 physically or psychologically from the a ai expectations. The extent to which c con- 
altogether. In any event, over any long- flict is felt is ‘sho a function of differences 
term: period he cannot fully meet the the ex- in personality structure. - In the case of the the 

pectations of all roles, and to the extent that dress of teachers previously cited, it is is clear 


he fails meet the expectations, he is” that the intensity of reactions the con- 
* na ineffective in the management of one - flict ond | the mode of adjustment might be 
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_ considerably different for an actor with ; a _ elsewhere to ‘0 the observer. Indeed, each ; actor 
— personality and for one with a — in a military institution “carries his role 


portions of the theory that are ith reference then to the 
4 pecially pertinent to this study may be sum- tion under analysis, the theory pointed to 
a marized as follows: conflicts ensue three major issues for investigation: 
_ whenever an actor is required to fill two ar th identification of the role conflicts in- 
‘more roles whose expectations are in in some herent in the Air University situation, (2) Ide 

_ particulars inconsistent. The severity y of the the ordering of schools and instructors ¢ 7 trations, 
conflict is a function situationally of the _ s function of the number and kind of thes Two hot 

_ tive incompatibility and rigor o of definition role conflicts attributable to them, (3) the ducted » 

the expectations, and ‘personalistically of “discovery very of relationships between the kind _instructé 
certain adjustive mechanisms of the indi- and number of role conflict and the charac. , and all 
idual filling t the roles. An actor wh ‘who is in teristics of the schools and instructors, and Colonel. 
conflict must “necessarily ‘ignore s some of the more especially i in the case of the latter, be- 
expectations of one or more” of the roles, tween the intensity of role conflict and ef- ministra 
and to the extent that he does so, he is held -_ fectiveness in the instructor role. =o assumpt 
* be ineffective. ‘In this connection, a crucial tions mi, 
must be made between the extent of role 2. Ide 


“THE PROBLEM AND HYPOTHESES conflict in the situation and the intensity _flicts for 


T here is a reciprocal relationship between - role conflict in the actor. It is perfectly  _ obtained 


theory and research. On the one hand, theory that a may involve 
potential conflict yet theoretically ‘not dissatisf. 


facilitates the selection of meaningful prob- | . 
any given actor within the situation sorted ir 


lems and provides hypotheses | to be applied flict. F 
and tested he “empirical study. | On the in the confiict. or examp » a communit of the 
pote the | pay ‘its teachers. only lower-class salarie 


formulated in terms of systematic concepts according to middle 

te resulting empirical data will not te contains 


taining é 


from Ai 
en; 

dissatisf: 
offi 


academit 
numbe 


~ compatible expectations and is therefore one 
of potential c conflict. A teacher, however, who 
has has a private income, though recognizing the 
conflict ‘as existing in the situation, may 


two. major objectives: (1) to investig himself not b Ived a 
given social situation—in ‘this instance a not be involved in it to any degree 


dl situation—with reference to such whatsoever. 


concepts provided by the theory outlined hypotheses of relevance 
the preceding section as role, role conflict, investigation are: 
aa ‘effectiveness; | (2) to ex- a 1. With respect to situational differences, i 
amine a number of hypotheses founded in of role conflict as seen by 
the theory in the light of the empirical ¢ deta actors is a— function | of the 1 number and 
su ipplied by (1), thus providing a test of magnitude of incompatible expectations 


applicability and validity of the theory or held by dividual di 
In effect, of course, th the two: objectives ith to ua ments 
are different sides of the same coin. oe | the greater the intensity of an actor’s in- | required 


‘The setting chosen for the study was the —  volv ement in role conflict the greater his a 


a relative ineffectiveness in at least one of = 


Air Command and Staff School of Air Uni- © 
siderations of interest st on the part of the in role conflic 


school, there was an over-riding. experimental 
ie reason for the choice of this locale: The — istics. . 
setting offers an excellent real real situa- 
4 for testing role theory sine |THE METHOD 
and role expectations are defined Air Commar and Staff School of 
ching 
i 7 ted out with a clarity not readily av available Air Univ versity is composed of nine teaching 


(cry 
—— 
red 
| 
i 

relat 
» not a col 

— between 

role were 

— finished 
conflict 

a teacher 
for expe! 
— 

44 ent 
within ez 

c 
stu 
problem 
‘Mental 

(a) Ast 
of th 
ee 


divisions or schools staffed from the interview (b) . A contrast- 


officer-instructors and supervisory ing statement to clarify the nature of the il 


sonnel. It provides advanced training at the complaint. ‘Tis contrasting statement often — 


situa. ' general and specific functional levels referred to a civilian school situation. (c) 
ed to several thousand officers a year. . The pro- Specie reference to the situation at 


cedures in the study: may be outlined 
follows; 


problem areas and sample items for each — 

(i) Procedures. The items in this 
reflect the conflict when officers wear 
‘the mark of their differential status in clear = 
‘sight are required be “democratic” 


and all military from the classroom without regard to the visible 


| Colonel. In addition, less lengthy interviews 
with a number of the ad- 


, and 
were conducted w 
ministrative "personnel the “school. 
assumption was that some of the 


tions might have their source in role conflict. educational tradition 


differences in military status. ‘Traditionally 
a military organization is ordered in terms 


The | of rank and managed by command rather — 


than consensus. However, there i is a strong 
that “democratic” 


2. Identification of the ‘major role teaching i is the best teaching.® Attempts are 


flicts for study. The texts of ‘the interviews 
in (1) were abstracted into 
statements, each describing a particular 


“made to operate classes at the Air Command 
and Staff School in a more or less informal, 
group process, “democratic” ‘manner, where 


dissatisfaction. These | statements were then — differences in military rank are minimized. 


_ sorted in two ways: according to the content — 


unity of the dissatisfaction, e.g. difficulty of ob- 
laries taining a field command upon reassignment 


ddle- Air University, and according to the 
/ roles engaged in the conflict producing ‘the 
fm en ction, e.g. _ the requirements of a a 

field officer versus present experience: as an 


a academic instructor. (In the sorting process, 


anumber of statements having only a -tenu- 
relationship to role conflict or "involving 


i not a conflict between two existing roles but 
(a between | an existing role and an idealized 


role were discarded. ) When the sorting was” : 


finished it was clear that the ‘single major 

r conflict was between the officer role and the 

“teacher role, and this became the conflict 

Construction of role conflict instru- 

ments. a role- -conflict instruments were 

; required : first, situational instrument 

measuring the extent of conflict from school 

school; and second, a personalistic i instru- 

ment the intensity y of conflict, 

from officer- to officer- instructor 


The crucial ‘factors in the conflict: ‘under 


study “were categorized into four ‘major 


: mental instruments had the following form: 
A Statement a complaint relevant to 


While the: purpose. wal committee work 
“ 


_ This situation may be conducive to conflict 


among instructors is to arrive a at duidens 

through the free interchange of ideas, this 

purpose is frequently not fulfilled by com- 
Inittees at Air University since junior officers" 

cannot persist in with their 

tary 

“at University leaves the in- 

steuctor the position of 


a) Rank . The items in this area reflect , 


bility, authority, professional status and 


salary. The officer_typically receives these 


asa function of his military rank earned _ 


in t ‘the field, while the teacher receives these 


: largely as as a function 1 of his. experience, train- a 


= the officer- instructor’s problems in responsi- __ 


ing, and ability. in the classroom. Confusion 


of “these at Air as for example 


 6The use of the term “democratic” in this 


= is viewed with some misgivings, si "since it has 
problem areas. Each item for ‘the experi- - come to have a strong connotation of a value 


judgment. Here it simply refers to an 


actor 
‘Tole | 
(2) 4 
these — 
the ducted _with a sample of fourteen officer- 
nsity | q 
fectly 4 a a 
much — 
0 
j 
may 
egree 
crs 
yance 
mnces, 
y the 
and 
A : 
NCes, a 
s in- 
f the = 
ment 
od 
icter- 
hing 1€ areas. The Statement Was rections with relatively equal force and freedom. 
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a Colonel with little educational train- subject to the assignment ‘regulations « of the 
_ ing and a Lieutenant with considerable edu- Service find themselves assigned to Air Uni- a 
cational experience perform the same in- versity against their wishes, or are required 4 
_structional duties, may give rise to ‘conflicts to teach subject- -matter in which they have — 
both for higher and and lower ranking —_ a no interest or feel no competence. — 
4 While an instructor at a civilian insti 
tution who occupies a teaching assignment _ 
his 31. It is a shortsighted policy to rate in- 


outside his major specialty ‘reasonably 
structors at Air University solely in terms of expect this to be instructor 
to effectiveness as officers, at Air University in similar circumstances 


his position perma- 


"competence, instructors at University 


signments in inv volving duties 


(iii) Career. The items it in | this a area repre- the_ vacancies which to exist ¢ 
problems arising when professional Air particulartime. 


‘Force officers are to perform an 
_ Forty-six items were included in h of 


“as ‘contributing to the advancement ‘of their experimental inventories, _ twelve 
each of the first three categories and 


t e P -omoti on t Air Univer 
military ers. ten from the fourth.? The choice of items 


is held to be slow because the gui ‘ded by the frequency with the 


erally high calibre of all the personnel _ problem stated in the item 
tioned there, and in any case promotion is a in the interviews. The 
not ‘ordinarily a function of teaching pro- 

= ficiency. There is feeling 


mentioned 
inter two inventories con- 
> tained exactly the same items, in the same 
order. They differed only in that on the first 
among -officer- instructors that the way | the respondent was required to 


command rather than to an an service school who would agree with the item, and 
Typical items are: was required to indicate how much he per- 


sonally was troubled by the situation de 
37. Compared with a tour of duty in ibe ents were 
field. command, a tour at Air University is = in the item. The bes 
gap in n the career of professional Air 


_ 44, In spite of a good record as a join 


as shown at bottom of age. 


ne categories were derived from the inter- 


bat h ‘littl I h view data, and were used for convenience of item 
seas or com at experience has as little cha ance _ writing. No claim of unidimensionality of items .. F 


for promotion. a made, and, in fact, there is evidence to show 


instructor at Air University 
7 - conflict in one area of a situation tends to spread 
to the entire situation. The areas therefore cannot 


(iv) Assignment. items in this area 
Pa reflect the ‘problems arising ng when personnel — be thought of as independent. 


The as be agreed 
at my school by: 
‘O-practically ‘none of the 


| = 
1+to a small degree 


some degree 


of the instructors dia 
a considerable number of the 3-toa considerable 


the career ladder is by assignment | to field indicate the proportion mn of instructors in his — 4 
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RC ROLE, ROLE CONFLICT, AND AND EFFE ECTIVENESS . 
Administration of Instruments and 


Uni- | "measure of situational differences, and In- Sub jects. The instruments were self-adminis- 


uired 


(2 ) The ‘more troubled given in- 


the more ‘intensely involved is ; in the 
conflict protrayed by the situation. 


ventory II, a measure of personal differences. _ ‘tering. T hey 1 were distributed to. the officer . 


assumptions axe involved in these pro- instructors through the regular” message-_ 


cedures: (1) The greater the “number of center “facilities of the Schools and the 
jnstructors reported being aware of a con- completed forms were retuiued to the 
fict, the more prevalent or extensive it is, - search staff at the e University of f Chicago | by 
ail. There was a week’s interval between a 


bei _ the distribution of Inventory I and the dis- __ 


tribution of Inventory II and the Personal 


= 
The Personal | Questionnaire and the he By. Questo saire. 


Descriptive information such as age, 


=. 


| conflict inventories, 
the Personal Questionnaire—was developed. 
This was designed to obtain. the following 


below average or r above average ‘in teaching 


Of the 266 officer-instructors canvassed, 
200 or approximately 75 per cent completed 
returned Inventory I, and 169 or ap- 
ed. proximately 64 per cent completed and re- © 
turned Inventory II and the Personal Ques- _ 

of material from the respondents: "Although claim is yore re 

garding the representativeness of the sample, 

in terms of | the known factors of Tank and 


tiveness Criterion, In addition to the r role- 
, a third instrument— 


rank, educational training, g, and current du- 


(b) Attitudinal information such as 
terest in the goals of Air University, fediags ae 
of adequacy or inadequacy in their work Mi m 
and sentiments toward the 
cedures, 


Rati igs of fell t 


‘This material was used Specific conflicts. W as the method suc- 


the analysis of the scenes 


sample, to select characteristics typical of _ cessful in bringing to light conflicts that w were 
meaningful to the officer-instructor respond- 


personnel in conflict as measured by Inven- 
ts? 
tory II, to rovide criterion data for 
4 2. Schools. Were there systematic differ- 


role-conflict and effectiveness in the nine schools in the extent 
vole of role-conflict as measured by Inventory 
The technique of colleague inter- as (Hypothesis 1)? 


the criterion of teacher effectiveness was — _3. Effectiveness. What was the ‘telation- : 
adopted for several reason None of between the intensity of ‘role-c conflict 


the standard officer rating forms seemed es- the officer-instructors and role 


pecially relevant | to teaching ability, and ness (Hypothesis 
even if they were, the ratings were so uni- Al Individual Differences. What was jw 


formly high and displayed such little varia- nature” of the relationship between the in- 


| bility that they were statistically unfeasible. . tensity of ‘role-conflict and certain of the 


tiled out the possibility making a full- 


scale study of the problem | and providing wa . Specific Conflict. Each 
a reliable and valid rating, instrument, (3) cluded in the experimental ‘instruments dee 


Most important, , because of “the policy at scribes a conflict expressed or implied during 


Air University that all instructors syste- "personal interviews. However, the r mere fact 
matically” visit each other’s classes and try — 


e out all their lectures before their colleagues, be taken as evidence that the given conflict 
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that — 
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fellows. of the data was therefore: Is there evidence 


situations in the of f the various conflicts be judged 
‘Table 1 lists a sampling of the more dis- from the ‘magnitude of the means presented 
' _ criminating items and gives the mean In- in Table 1. Further evidence of the a 
ventory I scores for each item as achieved matic nature the responses by ‘Schools 
by two groups s of schools. It will be 1 noted and by individual will be found in the fol- — 
that for one group an item may have a mean lowing sections. 


TABLE 1. MEAN ON A ‘SAMPLING InveNToRY I Irems sy Two Groups OF 


Booey civilian institutions the professional — status of an 
instructor is: determined on the basis of training, experience, a 
and ability, at Air University it is determined the basis gch 1 
of the comparativ ely irrelevant factor of rank earned in the field, 
Whiic academic freedom is a privilege which a teacher normally 
instructors at Air University have no such freedom in 
far as they are obliged to follow the “authoritative folder.” 
2 Military rank rather than teaching experience or competence — 
too often determines that an officer will — tween the 
a 4. 278 2.072, ith frequently happens at Air University that competent teachers difference 


group 
Te 
variance a 
ences with 


have low military rank while ‘Poorly quali ified teachers have between B 
| 

Since instructors at Air University have Olen. _ ranks, ternal hon 

: _ it is difficult for them to achieve the social give and take that — - differences 

exists emeng instructors at civilian institutions. — a Is there 


; "The recognition given to an instructor at Air University may striking di 
i “sé depend more on the insignia on his collar than on his knowledg ae "group Aa 


of the subj ect matter and his teaching efficiency. _ ee 


3. an 319 an officer. ‘is ; trained in military not “respect to 
ihe follow that he is equipped to do the kinds of educational — of role cor 


pi ty planning, such as function o 


to function democratically, individual civilian and 
school administratcrs seem to be free to exempt them- 


selves from this policy without regard for dissenting opinions. — - extremes i 
present 


of schools | 


2.722 942 Although | the existing policy at Air University | by t 
resolves it: 


excess of 4.000 on a scale 
0.000 to 5.000, while for the other group the | 
item may have a very” much smaller 


A mean conflict score was as ob- 

tained for each of nine schools by averaging ‘The answ 
the Inventory I scores for the instructors least 
within each school. These mean scores are conc 


(for example, items 26 and 20) are shown in Table ; with 


quite high in all schools, while other i items Table 2 demonstrates the extent of the 
example, items 7 and 11) are scored differences in. role conflict among the vari- 
eg quite high in one ‘group | of schools but ~- ous schools. The schools may be placed in into bhi P ‘pe | 
the other. Moreover, it will be noted that three groups: the “A” group with | 
spite of these item n variations, one scores near 1.0, designated as the low con- counte 
group of schools scores systematically higher flict group; the “B” group with mean scores ee Two dif 
all items without exception. It is Clear near 1.5, designated as as the medium conflict | “volved 
that the items were responded to systemati- group; and the “C” group with m mean scores at 
cally rather than an randomly; they have in excess of 2. 0, designated a as the high con- 
_meaning for respondents and relevance flict The differences in scores between’ 


stitutions. 
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the of field | opera- 
ee tions, while the latter two schools are con- 
d h the teachi = ] 
tors teaching i in the latter schools are compe- 
content areas having their counter- 
parts in civilian schools. Although presently 
officers, the instructors have themselves 
ceived a major part of their training» as 
civilian: professional people, in business 


= schools and the like. In short, in addi- 


= 


ence, to the expectations of the civilian 
asi schools in the / A group and schools in the Cc 2 professional statuses they occupy.  ——s™S 
group are statistically significant beyond An examination of the items discriminat- 
mally | the 01 level (as determined by analysis of ; ing most sharply between the high and the 
a in variance and separate “ “t” tests). . The differ- low conflict schools as presented in Table 1 
mst" | ences within any of the groups do not even will make the distinction clear. “Consider, 
etence “approach significance. difference _be- for example, item 29, ‘Military 1 rank rather 
= tween the extreme schools « of group B, i Le. than ‘teaching experience or or compe ence too 
| between B-1 and B-5, is not as great as the often determines the position that an officer _ 
difference between school A-2 and OF will receive at Air University.” The military” 
between B-5 and C-1. It seems safe to con-_ content instructor who holds himself an 
dude that the three groups show high in- officer first, and an instructor only second- — 
ternal homogeneity and relatively marked arily, is not likely to believe that rank too 
‘differences from one another. = often determines the position of a member 
there to account for the of the staff at Air University. Air University 
striking differences between the schools in| is a military institution, and how else but by 


rank j is position to be determined? Besides, 
that “ highest military rank probably truly 


respect to situational differences, the extent — 
concomitant of “greatest experience and 


of role conflict ; as seen by the actors is a 
function of the number and magnitude of competence in the militery of 


incompatible expectations placed “upon or school, 


held by the actors. ” The question then _ Observe in contrast the ony content 4 
resolves itself into: do the ‘schools at the instructor | who may hold himself a lawyer 


in role conflict a as determined “by or accountant first, and an officer only 
the present method represent different kinds _ secondarily, at Teast while at Air University. : 
schools within the Air University ‘setting? Position within a teaching situation becomes 
answer is that. do. The schools for him a function of professional 


with least are military nature, “ence, educational background, of 


g 


such, without counterpart in civilian edu- the field is a relatively | not. ir- 
7 ‘ational institutions. The schools with most relevant consideration. He feels cheated if 
‘conflict are perhaps the two least military educational status, authority, and Fecogni- 

of the schools, being concerned with book- are. based on rank o or other “military 

keeping, legalistics and other subjects having rather ‘than on the criteria ordinarily 
teal counterparts sin n civilian | educational "applied professional person. For 
him military rank rather than professional 
Two different types of of personnel are in- nce or competence does indeed “t00 ae 

volved in the two kinds of schools. All Air University 
| oot at Air University are of course de- © ten” etermine | a bhi 
ze signed for the advanced training ng of officers. | These difficulties are reflecte in e higher = i 
«But the former two schools s are directly conflict sco scores of the schools in group C. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
x __ a 3. Role Effectiveness. The distributions of ‘per cent of the cases were used. ‘Thus the pho | 
0 cores for Inventory I and Inventory II findings are based on a fairly large propor. pot in 
_ were compared with the ineffectiveness rat- tion of the cases and are not contingen 
ings obtained from the instructor inter- rat-— upon: a ‘small group of extreme 
ings. he hypothesis under test was that 4. Individual Differences. In addition to betw 
“the greater an actor’s involvement in role the ‘effectiveness material, certain descrip- 
conflict, the greater the relative ineffective- tive and attitudin al data gathered by the 
ness.’ Although 1 the hypothesis predicts Personal Questionnaire were analyzed for 
relationship between conflict and ineffective- relationships with conflict scores on 
— it does not follow that lack of con- ventory II. Comparison groups were formed | — 
flict is related to o effectiveness. Accordingly, for each datum, either by dividing the diss 
the hypothesis | was tested by com comparing in- tribution ‘at the m mean for continuous varie ings are 
“effective instructors with all other _instrue- - bles (such as age), or by using the natural 
tors. ‘groups for dichotomous or categorical \ varia- 
. To o permit the required analysis, a low bles (such as rank). The groups were com- | 
group and a high conflict group pared in terms of their r mean Inventory II 
_ defined for both Inventories, the high group conflict scores by means of ¢ tests. On the 
including all individuals with a mean item basis of these analyses, it is possible to de- 
= ore of 1.7 or - greater, the low group in- scribe ‘instructors who tend to have ve signifi- 
cluding: all individuals with a a ‘score of 0.5 cantly” higher conflict scores (as measured 
or less. The number of “ineffective” and by Inventory II) as follows: 
“other” ” instructors falling into each of f these =. Re Instructors who have been | 1 officers an 
- categor ies was was ; determined, and the frequen- > years or Tess, as as compared with officers 
cies were compared by chi-square test. The 
ot will be seen from this table that iS a Instructors who are not rated (i.e. not 
~ empirical findings bear out the theoretical on flying status and not receiving flying 7 
expectations: The individuals experiencing as compare with» rated instructors : 
conflict are also the relatively ineffective (P=.05-.10). 
ig ones. It will be noted also that Inventory I, - Instructors who have been overseas “Hy 
et designed as a situational instrument, has no months or less, as compared with instructors 
predictive value for the -_personalistic cri longer overseas service (P=.05-.10). 
te of effectiveness while Inventory II, _ 4, Instructors who did d not volunteer for 
the personalistic instrument, shows a ‘sig- at Air University, as compared with |  sonalisti 
nificant relationship. Thus, although In-— who did volunteer (P tulated 1 
ventory I and “Inventory undoubtedly Instructors who were not given an op- | = 
overlap i in some respects, they function quite 2 portunity to refuse assignment to Air Uni-_ 
My differently with respect to this criterion. _ versity, as compared with instructors who {3 
These data: provide excellent supporting had such opportunity (P=.05). 
4 evidence for the validity of the theory, Instructors assigned to teach in a ‘course | per: 
_ methods, , and instruments. The criterion was not in line with their felt interests, com | the 
i of course imperfect, and it is not ‘unreason-_ pared with instructors 1 not so assigned (P= schools 
able to assume that higher relationships .01-.02). tations. 
might have resulted if a more objective and 7. Instructors assigned to teach in ina course 
reliable criterion had been available. It sesms_ ae line with their felt ‘competence, ae f 
unction 
Clear, however, that ineffectiveness in the compared with instructors 2 not so assigned characte 


In 


performance of a role is related to the degree (P=01). 4 
of invoh 


of personal involvement i in 1 role ‘conflict. -_ The results with respect | to ‘the descriptive 


na “may be noted that although the attitudinal variables are entirely in red fective 
 chi- square | calculations were made for ex- expected direction. Consider, for example, line y 
treme groups, a relatively large number of the fact that greater conflict scores are ob- 
cases were included. For Inventory I, 105 tained _ by  officer- instructors ‘did not 
cases or 53 per cent of the  . volunteer for teaching duty, who did no 


in n opportunity te to refuse the assignment, 
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“who to ) teach” have bem to exist does n not by itself 


“that they are - teaching material not within - involved i in the relationship. The question here 
their - sphere of competence. The relationship — is: Since r many situations do objectively co con- 
between the indicated factors and intensity — tain role conflicts, what is the nature of suc- 
escripe of conflict in the situation is logically con- ald resolution of the 
‘the sistent. Instructors teaching against their conflicts for the individual? More specifically 
for wishes, interests, felt “competencies with reference to the present study, how did 
| “reasonably be expected to be less tolerant individuals resolved the situational 
| of the situational pressures described in conflicts differ in the handling of the con- 
the role conflict inventories. That the find- = from those who did nen resolve the 
are fact precisely of this order tends conflicts’ ; successfully? 


3. Comparison OF HIGH AND AND Low ConFiict ScoORES WITH INEFFECTIVENESS RATINGS 


- 


Frequencies and Per Cent Falling 


a. 


under but | tne spcic bypot to the lines laid down by the 
framework and techniques on which | lem, but certain preliminary observations 
“the ‘study as a whole is is based. oa. “may presented here.® Theoretically, an 
individual in a role « conflict situation may 
DISCUSSION resolve the conflict—always omitting the 
possibility of changing the situation or with- 


variables as crucial to the analysis of role H 
conflict: a situational variable and a per-— ‘promise or exclusion. 
to stand midway between the conflicting 


‘sonalistic variable. Situationally, it was pos- roles, g giving g equal due to both roles, - shift- 


i tulated that the extent of role conflict varied 
asa function of the incompatibility of the , ing from one to another as he believes: the a 


occasio demands, or he ma choose one 
‘role expectations. Differential role expecta- — 
role a: as his significant frame of reference and 


assimilate all other roles in the situation 
to it. In actual prantien: it would seem that 


7 tations. It was postulated that the intensity most situations—establishes the 
| of involvement in role’ conflict varied as a _ alternative as the one more” likely to find 
function of certain individual and attitudinal — "acceptance. There seems to be a major 9 role 
characteristics, and that there was a sys- ‘to which one must commit himself in order 
~ tematic ‘relationship between the intensity to 
} of involvement in role conflict and role ef- 
| fectiveness. The empirical data were again 
in line with the theoretical expectations. study Air studies are part 


‘The foregoing findings do not, _ however, * of a series outlined earlier by one of the authors. 


See J. W. Getzels, “A Psycho-Sociological Frame- 
4 explicate the points of articulation between x work for the Study of Educational Administration,” 1 


conflict, personality, and effectiveness. Harvard Review, 11952), 
The fact that the indicated relationships 235-46. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
_ choice cannot be left so cavalierly to per- 


sonal alone. Personal need is a neces decisions 
‘If for example, an officer” has: elected to 
of 


role, he v 
in service and to make a career of that the concept erred. 


being a professional military man, he has macy of. expectations must be sapplied Consid 
by this act chosen a major role for himself matter what major role an actor may instructot 
in the same sense as has the academician, select, he must face the realities of the e situa first and 
lawyer, or teacher. With the choice come ation in which he finds himself. He cannot a 
set of expectations that his group holds bind- ignore ‘the legitimate expectations of making. 
him cannot be e ignored ed others upon him without retaliation from ‘troubled 
them. None of the Air University Officer- ‘teaching | 
the group. W hen ‘an officer is confronted whatever his personal ‘Predilec- sition” in 
2 role conflict in which the officer role tion, may with impunity overlook | the fact | the “reco; 
is one of the “conflicting roles, successful ‘that he is part of a military org: organization. 
handling of tl the conflict requires him to make Moreover, it is clear that he will ev entually than on | 
his decisions in | accordance with the expec- (perhaps soon) be reassigned to a a ‘military | And 
tations of the officer role, even at consider- command rather to another teaching is making 
able cost to successful fulfillment of position—at most the tour of duty at the whe 
University is three years. That the situation the 
hat then about the choice of the is so ordered places added legitimacy upon ‘whether 
tive role, that t of teacher as the major role the officer role over and above the instructor terms” 
in the situation under study? Or more gen- role. structor é 
erally, of two possible roles within a situa- In ‘addition then to the often-recognized his majo 
tion what are the criteria for the choice of _ personalistic criterion of congruence of needs the officer 
the appropriate major role for” the indi- and expectations for the choice of an appro- in conflict 
vidual? The concept | of major role achieves priate major role, there is the equally sig- * legitir 
significance here when taken in conjunction nificant situational criterion of ‘legitimacy | is the offi 
two additional concepts, that | of le- of ‘expectations. ‘If the: ‘individual chooses as 
gitimacy of expectations and of congruence his major role the that is also the | this. 
needs and expectations. role in the situation he is less 
: cA Ackerman ® has already pointed out that | i likely to be affected by conflicts or the threat) 
“the extent to which a role is successfully of sanctions when he chooses some 
handled is a function of the degree of over- ‘seweste role. The instructor in a military of 
lap between the role expectations and = a who thinks of himself as an — 
_actor’s own needs. The individual is most officer first and as a teacher second is not 
likely to handle best from among “several too disturbed by conflicting expectations 
Bn the one whose expectations are ‘most — from the teacher ‘role. He assimilates all 
nearly congruent with his needs. In fact, “expectations to his major role. He is, to use 
by the individual will ordinarily seek out a role again | the instance of the most discriminat- 
ore create one ‘that permits s the expression = ing item in the present study, not —=— 
“specific ‘personality needs. An actor, there- “military rank rather than teaching | 
fore, placed in a role conflict situation, will experience | ‘competence too often deter- ref 
‘probably c choose as his ‘Inajor role the one a mine the position that an officer will receive f terminant 
that: is most ‘compatible. with his needs and at Air University.” ’ Indeed, as has been re- } social ori 
= will assimilate other competing ~ roles to it ae he will ask how else is position to to | people in 
the frame of neference, _be determined in the military setting. tention bh: 
many instances, especially i in situations tainly not by such ephemeral requirements of why an 
are relatively laissez-faire or permissive as as teaching accomplishment, , for after 


ucture, the choice of ‘major role in an officer may be a teacher for a few years, | * The r 


under a gr 
| G. Wise, P: 


= terms only of personal need proves 2 sul ‘but he is an officer for a lifetime. An ¢ officer | 
however, the may | be required” perform a variety of | 


tasks, and if one of them involves teaching, Governors 


} 
may be subsumed under the officer role. to I 


XXI (January, 1951 Pp. 1- officer role is the more legitimate role, 


_spite_contrary _ex _| and if tl 
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and if the officer-instructor makes all his conflict than 
decisions at choice points in terms” of this in military Specialty teaching military 
“role, he will ‘not be called to’ task fo for } having is ‘subject matter. And it is the officer- -instruc- 
ered. with many years service as is officer, that 
Consider, on the other —" officer- is at at least well committed to the military 
, instructor who thinks of himself ’as a teacher rc role, who i is in less conflict at Air Univ versity — 
first and an officer second. He is stripped of ‘than the ‘officer- instructor with less service 
a general frame of reference for decision as officer. 
making. Unlike colleagues, he is been a em- 
troubled that “military rank rather | than phasis in the study of role effectiveness on 
teaching experience too often n determines po- - the relative e congruence of personality needs 
sition” in his school. He is troubled too that and role € expectations. This, it seems to 
the “recognition given an instructor may de- is a necessary condition but by no means 
‘pend more on the insignia on collar a sufficient one. It is also” necessary that 
than on his knowledge of the subject mat- the expectations ‘that are engaged by the 
ry te” ” And so on. He is troubled because he a needs be the more legitimate ones within 
, is making decisions in terms of the teacher the total setting. We would hold that in a 
i= the dominant ‘expectations and ‘role conflict ‘situation the sufficient condi- 
the appropriate decisions ins the situation, | tions for role effectiveness, technical skill 
ao likes it or not, are made in aside, are twofold: the congruence of per-— 
terms of the - officer” ‘role. The « officer-in- s sonality needs and role expectations and the 
— structor at Air University who chooses as choice of a major role that is the “more 
his major role the instructor ‘rather than legitimate one. Further clarification of the 
the officer role is more likely to be et effective handling of role conflict might well — 


- the legitimate role. It is noteworthy that it 


involved i n these conditions: the choice of ; 
is the officer-instructor trained in a civilian | major role, the congruence of needs and ex- _ 
say lawyer, and required to | teach  pectations, , and the legitimacy of 
civilian matter who is in ‘more, tions within “the situation. 


| in conflict because his major role is not o be pushed forward within the three concepts 


itary | "REFERENCE GROUP BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL ID INTEGRATION: 


erence e groups. 


Since reference "groups are mip on the: “American Soldier” con-— 


leminants ‘of an ind individual’s behavior tributed a great deal to our ur understanding 
entation and of the behavior of 


the relation between membership 
people in multiple- group contexts. Much at- 


| h d he primary groups on the one hand and of 
ion has een ocuse on groups the other hand? 


* See for most up-to- presentation of the 
under a grant fer research from Dr. data, T . Newcomb, Social New York: 
G. Wise, President of the American Friends of the 1951, chs. 6, i” and E. and R. ‘Hartley, _Funda-— 
Hebrew University and Chairman of the Board of mentals of Social Psychology, New York, 1952, 
Governors of the University. The author is in- PP. 
_ debted to Dr. S. Klausner for help in the drafting ; 2See their papers in R. Merton aud P. Lazars- 
and revision of this paper and for many sug- fe Social Research, 


7 
gestive comments and criticism. : Free’ Press, 1951. 
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4 | ECENTLY, sociologists have shown a re- reference group and how this choice is 4 
_newed interest in the problems of ref- related to his status and status-asniration! 
ching 
deter- 
ceive 
re- 
on 
Cer- 
nents 
r all, 
years, 
ty of | * 
hing, 
role, 
role, q 
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, , most 


of some segments of here | that the extent of this is. The sy 


behavior rather than the individual’s be- an important determinant of his identifica. f comm 

related to the functioning with the social system, its values, and» The sa samy 

integration of the society. This paper will his conformity with its norms. Then we could wer 

_ ‘Feport on some tentative “explorations i in in this inve investigate the ‘way in which evaluation of | for com 

Girection We will try” to show how an in- membership in terms” of | people. V 


terview, is 
=e into a ‘systematic analysis of = tion with the society. in 1 which he participates 4 pnts: a 


functioning of a society. Among the q ques- and his conformity with its norms. The hy- (a ) 
tions concerning reference groups, we will ‘pothesis that such a relation may exist at | Ibeonomi 
- emphasize three which seem important. all is, however, based on the assumptions change a: 


f First, there is the problem of .he relation _ that (a) the various reference groups chosen | eal 


of the reference groups chosen by an ‘indi- by an individual are closely related to the social gr 
vidual to the institutional structure of the institutional setting of the society in which 4 ete.) 5 (« 
society. Are reference groups “chosen for- he participates and (b) the choice of ref- | and rela 
tuitously from a welter of | existing: groups _ erence groups by an individual is not fortui- q 
or does there exist a a tendency | to choose tous but is definitely related to some of the _ 
them in terms of some of the values of the most personality. 
premises and arrangements s of ‘that basic problem 0 
society? Most of the researches on re ants | 


some wider roles and ‘pete of ow 

society. We are ‘still not clear, however, ty = 
THE RESEARCH — 

the values and organizations of the social ‘The presented here on What 

which he participates, and their ‘several research’ “projects of the Research groups = 
upon his identification with it. Seminar in Sociology at the Hebrew Uni- 
_ Second, in noth to study the influence e of versity. The importance of the relation be em 


a they atta 
pation within his society, we should investi- ” they hav 


gate the relation between the various re: refer- There wa 
ence actual membership Particular 
often sev 


of the insights and the systematic cont 
eee reflects the aspirations of _ sions attained at that stage led us to attempt a marked 
an! individual in regard to his various social a 1 special small-scale investigation to eluci-_ - for the p: 
roles. The realizability of levels of orga the problems in this field. This i is of th 
social ol with vestigation served 8 most imy 


reflected | 


oe 


> 


groups: in 


TOHOW or the social 
the individual groups in | terms: analysis ‘based on our Was us ust 


of his reference gr groups and standards. It is  small- scale special investigation, which we 


to indicate—as has often beep ———- 


done—the relative influence of reference | or sige 8See on this the author’ 's papers on ' “The 


membership groups on a given segment of Process of ‘Absorption of New Immigrants in 


Israel” and “Institutionalization of Immigrant Be- 


an individual’ s behavior or r attitudes. We haviour” i in Human Relations, V, Nos. 3, 4 (Augwt 
_ need to know the extent to which an indi- and November, 1953). 
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REFERENCE GROUP BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL I INTEGRATION. 47 


will immediately describe, and _on_ more that) this particular group could confer some 


special research focused on problems of the ‘society. The following ex- 
| of communication, leadership. and mobility.* cerpts from an interview may well illustrate 
The sample consisted of 187 new immigrants, _ this point: “I want to be like the old settlers — 
were participating in special courses in cooperative settlement) ; they 
| for community leaders professional Seem to me to be nice people; they know 
people. We used an ‘open-ended, focused in- to. live... and they are very much 
a which concentrated on the following - respected and honored. They have much 
points: Sy influence; _ they can arrange matters and 
(a) satisfaction. with present situation everybody listens to them. . . . If we were 
xist at (economic, social, etc.) ; (b) aspirations” to like them, we would be ‘important people. 
— change and action to achieve these changes; “I. try “always to go to town, to see the . 
| (c) relations within the immigrants’ main young people there, those who are in the 
social groups (family, ‘neighborhood, work, 
etc.) (d) extent of social ‘participation, and they seem to me to. 
and relations with inhabitants; (e) badly, but they are important. can 
‘jdentification with the country; (f) attitudes get what they want; everybody seems to 
| towards the main social norms, values ~~? obey them. . . They behave as if = 
were important people . 


"These interviews. served as is a basis for therefore we want to be like them.” 


much wider investigation of the total popu- » by s side with this rether “general 
lation of participants various training orientation status- -conserral_ in the 
| courses in Israel and of the population of 


nality, 


4 


(CHOICE OF REFERENCE GROUPS. among most of them (about 8§ per cent): 
What did the choice of different reference (a) those aspects which are related to 
_ groups mean to the individual? The people : economic goals i in the widest meaning—gen- oe 
investigated not only identified their refer- erally to the attainment ‘of various instru- 
| ence groups but they were also asked why mental goals (money, , earnings, dwellings, 
they” attach: importance to them and various" facilities) ; (b) those aspects 
| they have’ chosen these particular g groups. relating to social participation and solidarity 
in the There v was ‘no uniformity in the « choice of = kind ¢ of people one lives with, and = 
particular concrete groups, although quite generally asso associates with, the extent of shar- 
often several individuals would choose om 4 ing values with them, etc.); and (c) those 
a) ‘same ne concrete groups. ‘, There wa: was, however, aspects related to a cultural evaluation with — 
a amarked parallel between the explanations general pattern life. interview 
for the particular choices. A content analy- ne material showed tt that t the relation | between 
sis of the ans wers has" revealed that = 


‘most single reason hed chotce 


interview: 


the social structure.® Whenever the choice, 
4 “There are so 80 many things I should like t to 


itwas made ‘because it was thought 
people a are eh: ; they n may be 1 nice, but 
4See the author’s memorandum on this Ree not “always. “Sometimes I want to be like 
search submitted to the Second International Con- then. | they good 
gress of Sociology, Liege, 1953. (Mimeogra hed 
grap pals to me; they do not like to help people. 


by the Research Seminar in Sociology, The Hebrew — 
University, ae But it is good to know them, to have money _ 
em be a and nd power like them. But their customs are 


the above-mentioned ‘memorandum. 


ealiza- 
= 
j 
amely, 
of an 
of his 
these a 
j i? 
a 
ler | spondents, was the importance of their an excerpt from a relatively non-articulated 
follow —— 
ch we 
ant > 
(Augutt 


= 


; =. those of Hy man’: ’s pioneer : study on 


namely, to the evaluation ‘of membership 
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think that our The following four types of evaluatioy 


customs, the old are best, but were. distinguished: a totally positive 
donot get along very much with them.” one (ie., the membership ‘groups are seen | 
exploration has far indicated in a repository, or representative, 
- general way, that the choice of given - main reference standards and norms); (b) | 

_ groups as reference groups is very much @ totally negative one (total oppesition); 

determined by the status-aspirations of an (¢) and (d) partial opposition or congruity 
Popo Analysis of the interviews has —only s some membership groups succeed or 


strange. 


jided 
while th 


also shown that aspirations are evaluated 3 fail to meet reference standards. Types @ le 


_ in terms of the institutional structure of the — and (d) may be seen as two sub- -types of 
society in which he participates. ‘Whatever partial evaluation with different overall em. 
seaniiiaan sini hases. It was found that there were 55 ‘| 
the: concrete variety of groups chosen, they 
tend to have a common denominator in people v with complete f positive evaluation, 26 


i terms of the way the individual evaluates With complete negative evaluation, 62 with 


them as status” conferrers, . The choice of Partially positive and 44 with "partly i 


‘reference groups seems, therefore, ‘be negative ones. 

purely fortuitous—neither from the point e had, then to. find how the different 
of view of the individual nor from that types of evaluation relate to the extent i] 
It is the status- ‘identification the society and con 
evaluation and aspiration that seem ely with its norms. F or this purpose, | 
the focus of this choice from both points Some of the more significant variables Hi 

ss view. Different individuals may, of course, , identification and conformity: found in the 
have « different status-evaluations and ‘hence first research on immigrants 


choose different groups for reference. 


_— Status-as aspiration is not, however, a uni- _ On the basis of this elaboration, the 

tary” dimension and | we have that lowing variables were systematically investi- 
among most of those investigated three dif- ‘gated in the interviews: (a) identification 
ferent - dimensions of such aspirations ex-— with the society—positive or negative; and 
isted. It is in terms of this differentiation &) conformity with the main _—— of tie | 

that the fact” that many individuals may 

choose several reference groups be 


5 easily explained. These findings are in line 


society, ‘especially in inter-gr -group ‘relatio’ 
or deviancy from them, 

Table 1 shows us betwecr 
chology of. status, but tend to emphasize these factors, 2 


more the institutional aspect of status- table shows us some “interesting 
data from “which it is clear that the ‘relation 


between een evaluation of membership 


—_ rs in terms of of reference groups is not a very 


IN TERMS OF [REFERENCE GROUPS AND simple one. Thus the simple, common- sense 


a 7 7 
oa ITs RELATION TO CONFoRMITY AND _ hypothesis that those satisfied with thes 
NTIFICATION oe THE _membership groups tend to be conformist 
SOCIETY members: of society and to be strongly 
‘identified ed with it, and those who are dissat- 


| 
‘the: basis of these explorations -isfied are not, has to be rejected. We see 


] 
now _to our next problem, there exists some. such consistency 


gre groups in terms of reference groups and its among those who have a wholly neg 


hose 
influence on identification with the society _ evaluation, but it does | not ‘ot hold for t 
and conformity | with ‘ts norms. with a partially negative (or positive) evalue 
be emphasized that in our study 


7 See 


were <plored 
and then more systematically elaborated. a | 
fol- 


“between 
sistent e 
onl 
variable. 
1. 
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catior the society to be The he limitation of the choice of the first: 
divided on the conformist- deviant variable, type was evident in the fact that they 
| while those with a positive evaluation | are usually applied almost ‘the same concrete 
more or less ; equally divided on both \ varia- standards t to every type of group chosen by a 
them. They looked for the identity between 
them, so that actually their perception of 
SINGLE AND REFERENCE Groups the possibilities of choice was limited. Of 
gecial interest is the fact that they usually 
gt explanation of this great complexity applied the three main criteria—the instru 4 ; 
|} of the « data, and of the general difference _ ‘mental, cultural and “social” to the same 
between | those with consistent and non-con- cluster of groups—with 2 almost no differen- 
sistent evaluations and attitudes could tiation whatsoever. 
made only with the help of an intervening It was found that pore with diem posi- 
variable. We found _and explored one tive evaluation were almost equally divided 
‘ove to be of mportance (24 and among. those with and 


TABLE 1. EEN. EVALUATION: OF Gacur, Wire THE ‘Socery 


Conmomerry Wire Ins Noms 


= this respect. ‘This was extent _ groups, and that among 
to which the ‘individual’s various reference those with totally negative evaluation, 
“groups were unitary or diff erentiated. "(out of 26) were single-reference group 
Within any complex society there centered while among all the 
many groups and ‘standards to which the there were about 102 (out of 107) which ~ 
may refer himself. Different indi- multiple group references, 
viduals choose ‘different: reference groups This extent of single or multiple group 
groups vin terms of their purposes and goals. But reference Was: shown to crucial i in 
a very | dividuals may differ as to whether they determining the individual’ identification 
pee 3 define and ev aluate these groups as different with so society and his conformist. or deviant 
their from one another or whether they tend to tendencies. Thus, within the totally p positive 
ormist define them as to constituting one, rather group. dine almost a complete | correla- 
rongly undifferentiated cluster, or ev en to identify - ton (with or only 4 exceptions) between those 
dissat- them entirely Both of who havea 4 multiple group referent and posi- 
Ve see these types, were found tive identification and conformist tendencies 
stency and b between those with a single group ref- 
erent and deviant ‘ones 7: negative ve iden- 


tification). 


resting 
elation 


| ‘the: ‘extent of the ce = 
“of different groups. Those with a single- 


"group referent tended to limit their possi- may 


anf bility of choice, focusing on a v ery limited _ that a single group salman is very closely 
gative “number of actual (groups: could be correlated with negative identification and 


sitive "deviant tendencies, while a multiple g 


ae 
1 referent evince a possibility of broader 
‘thee within the socie 
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he mere correlation does n not, however, individual may percieve himself in a -tainmen 
a way that his s social acceptability and his social ri 
Or multiple group-referent. goodness seem to him to be entirely solidarit 


wis ‘pendent on the attainment of certain goals attainme 


RITUAL (AND OPEN ‘STATUS IMAGES amenities—such as money, dwelling, goals an 


Ww e have see seen ‘that the e choice of reference ty of job. These amenities “become not diffe 


group is closely ‘related to the individual’s a _ his symbols of status. It is this type o: of Status | various 1 
status aspirations. Thus, it is within the — 
individual's status image that we should 4" Open goal, bu 
look for some determinants of this choice. tw was found that most (about 90 per -undiffere 
Which aspects the "organization “of cent) of the individuals with a ritual status tify thei 
“status image are relevant? t? Obviously, it is image tended to focus ‘their aspirations on ‘For 
"not the content of the | aspirations (and one cluster of reference gro groups and to evalu- was four 
_ parallel reference groups) that is crucial ate these groups as a unitary, undifieren- lized in 
here, es there existed a great variety of tiated field. This is closely and manifestly | unitary 
contents both among the single and the related to their lack of differentiation which | & tion wit! 
multiple- referent group. tend to focus on one undifferentiated  mainten: 
We found that a formal, ‘exqnalsing prin- field. It should be possible to find 1 such peo- | would h 
‘| - ciple w was the crucial one—a principle which ple both among those with p positive and with attitude 
had encountered in our evaluation of their mem- asthe st 
* research on immigrants.* 8 This principle con-— bership groups. However, within our sample, _ incase o 
‘cerned the extent of “openness or ritual they concentrate among the ‘ “nega. tions. E 
‘closeness of the status image. Let us explain tive” cases. Only half of the positive ones their pos 
the w way in in nouns have heen t been using these focused on a single ‘group. Those with the _—_faction r 
wane id “open” status images, on the other hand, | aspects c 
aia “= found d among half half of the positive con- | develop | 

of values sconding to sistent ones, and among most of the in 

consistent ones. Thus, it seems that there 


is a very strong correspondence between the | | ritual sta 
type of an individual’s status image and re 
his choice and organization of reference 


‘some basic orientations of the individual. 


We have seen that there ‘be This could explain some of the seem- 
contradictions encountered above. It 


such basic orientations: (a) the attainment a f th hich 
of various goals; the attainment of ist organization of th status image W — 
mediates between consistency y of evaluation 


primary group ‘relations of m mutual f | 
of cert certain cultural goals, patterns of values, of t uation 
of a way of life. These are the main axes : e or multiple groups. a nate 
about which every status image of an indi- — 
revolves. One of the most important Bee 
problems in the organization of the status referents and positive or “negative identifica- 


r 
image i is the extent of f interdependence | 
among these three different orientations. ¢viant tendencies also becomes Clear. 


Although some such interdependence may Those with ritual status images could 
be necessary for the integration of the per- “not distinguish bated — between the at- 3 


‘sonality, they are also to degree au- Within. the of i migration 
tonomous. The second third adaptation the distinction between these two types 
tions in particular may be to some degree could become clearly distinguished because of the ‘groups, 
independent of the first, that is, an indi- scarcity of many goals, and the needs of changing with give 


ve! blished 
7. ¥ is acce table so- goal aspirations. They were empirically esta = deter 
vidual may feel that he is accep such questions as: “What is the most important | 


cially and a “good man,” even if he does S thing you want to attain er ee what do — 
not attain certain _— On the other hand, _ you suffer most here?” “What were your main this satis! 


“How could they be helped?” “Who to his bas 
, “The Process of Absorp- could help “Would to help you?” ‘ 


tion of in Israel, cit. 
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~ tainment at of the various types of goals : and it) was | found that different individuals tend 
social ‘relations. ~The attainment of social 

solidarity is, “for them, conditioned by the -_pirations and ‘that in so as are 
attainment 1 specific type of instrumental more flexible, the possibilities of maximize 
‘goals and pattern of life. Hence, they can- satisfaction and adjustment 

not differentiate to any large extent | greater. 

various reference groups, finding withineach Our analysis” is not yet, however, com- Fe 
one the satisfaction of a particular type plete. While it has the ve very 

goal, but focus all their aspirations on one | 
undifferentiated field with which 


was found that the society is “open status: images. T ruly ‘most 
lized field and | constitutes an almost them evince positive identification with the 
unitary reference group. Their identifica- - society. But there does not exist such a con- 


_ tion with the society is conditioned by the sistency in relation to the conformity-devi-. 


maintenance of this Status” ance dichotomy. There are among them 
would help to explain their total negative about cases with | deviant tendencies. 
attitude in case of non-realizability, as well These are more or - less. proportionally dis- 


| as the he strong aggressive and deviant ¢ element tributed among those with a partial negative bt 


_ group referents provides us with important identification | with his society, » at least his | 


7 or positive evaluation of the “membership a 
groups. How can these facts be explained? 
their position, the of this satis- Some general indications are borne out by 
faction run counter to some of the normative material. 
aspects of a a multiple group society, and they | ‘The existence of some ‘deviant tendencies | 
develop strong aggressive tendencies toward _among those with open status images cc could 3 
some subgroups of the society. mean that dissatisfaction with» even 
_ Thus, the dichotomy between open and— sphere may sometimes be of such importance 


ritual status images and ‘single and multiple as to undermine, if not the individual’s basic 


organizing principles of reference group conformity with its basic norms. May any 


on 

| behavior, and its relation to the integration kind of dissatisfaction be strong enough to 
of a social system. On the basis of this — influence | an individual in a deviant w way, or 
analysis, it can be postulated that those with jg jt confined to dissatisfaction to a specific | 


ritual status image tend to choose their sphere? Our material suggests that negative 


way as to ‘maximize overall disintegrative 


© solidary s sphere seems to be of special im- 
"portance | to an individual. Thus, , among the 
deviant ‘ “ones” ‘there: were 40 who 


"insisted on negative evaluation of their 


integrative behavior and to to maximize the sphere, while among the 

possibilities of adjustment within the social te ‘open’ ” ones there were only 12 out of 54. 

system. In the interviews | the importance of the 
explorations show us, sphere has also- been quite often 4 
merely” Positive or | or negative | evaluation of emphasized the individuals in several 
membership groups in terms of reference ways The exact importance of this sphere 
groups, mere satisfaction or dissatisfaction in relation to ) others is not, however, yet 

with given roles is not, in itself, aa en s 


4 reference and standards in such of membership groups in 


tendencies—w hether manifest or latent— 
k while those with open status image | tend to 

‘choose their reference group so as to spread 
out the risks between different types of dis- 


fully clear, and all that has been said above © 


) ty determine the individual’ s | basic attitudes” is merely an indication to be yet fully in- 


towards his ‘society. It is only” in so far as vestigated in further researches. also 
this satisfaction or “dissatisfaction is related seems that i it would: be worth while to differ- 


atus it becomes in a more systematic way 
various types of conformity ‘deviancy : 
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way this is similar to the common motive 
for joining peer groups in most mod 
SOME INDICATIONS FROM RESEARCH ON cieties. In addition, however, there exists 
YOUTH MOVEMENTS 1° special element in the Israeli scene. Most. 


the youth mo movements claim no: only io 
_ Let us now turn to the research on youth © ‘satisfy. various social needs oi their members, 


movements. WwW hat light can these results also, and mainly, i represent 


Two of the problems investigated dealt Thus, joining ‘them is usually co nnected 
_ with the motives for joining the movements with : some pian of desire to attain full social — 
and the types of identification with ‘the 


status and participation in respect to these 
social system which the different movements 


engendered. Broadly speaking, we could of the society. Consequently many members 
distinguish between those movements which 
"more or less accept ed th ] f 

pte e main va ues Of several roles which they perform ‘in their 


the society (though perhaps giving rela- various “membership ‘groups, sch school . family, 
tively more > emphasis to their source, as” and of others, not o1 only in n terms of the satis. 


the | pioneering g values) and those faction | of immediate personal “needs, | 


had a more deviant, rebellious character. also in terms of their relation to the ul ulti- 
_—— Although such a distinction could be rela- mate values of the society. y. In other words, 
tively easily made, | it was found that to these values and the status aspirations com 


| some extent this this distinction cut across oss the nected with them serve as one of the Pencil 


different movements, : as: in most of them reference standards of the ‘adolescents. 
there were members who tended to put ae From this point of view, it was found tat : 


- interpretation or another on the values of but few of the members of the “youth move- 
@ ‘their movements. It was as also found that a ments | see their basic membership groups as 
“rebellious attitude w was as usually te directed fully representative of the standards and 
‘towards members of out- -groups and towards” values the society. But they differed 
‘the general “renegade” adult society. We greatly as to” whether they thought these 
types of identification with the movements of the society an represente 


with: the main ty types of motivation for join- 


eo ing the youth movements. The common moti- 


4 feeli * cation and moral atmosphere is to be found 


while the “movement in its form gives him 


felt that they “could obtain as as full ‘social “social” education. Another would stress the 
4 acceptance as equals, expressive family and s school 


=— 


the 2 Sociol Mr. tion was found between negative evaluation 
- ment of Sociology of the Hebrew University to nd aggressive 
whom the author is indebted for discussion and their _membership | 
help in regard to the problems analyzed here. We P - attitudes to: non- non-members of the y youth move- 


shall not present here the full data in regard to _ ments. But even more important is the fact 
this research, the results of which will be separately that these were very clearly correlated with 


_ published, but will only touch on some of the ‘ ; ference 
problems to the main problems discussed focusing on certain va values 4 


‘standards as the sole manifestations of col- 
11 As we shall see, the various youth movements ‘ection values and the ay proper | 0 


<i. within Israeli society, one of the main for status attainment. (or, in the terms of 
institutional frameworks through which adolescents 


are referred to some of the goals ~ ultimate values our, - former discussion, a ritual status image es Lis 
of the society. with this was a tendency not to 


eres of “gratified in the the family’ and school life, 


~ common values and symbols of identification | 


these movements tend to evaluate the 


or were basically incompatible with them. 
Thus, one member would say that good edu- Pa 


20" This research has been directed jointly by could be expected a very high 
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in many diverse | image was developed. There’ it “was found 
be groups, but to concentrate on one primary | that there was a functional relationship 
group nuclear primary group of the between non- solidary 1 families _and 
movements) as the sole ‘main status aspirations, and that it was because 
* group, the roles of which carry full cultural of the lack of emotional security within the | 
iJ 4 and status evaluation on the part of — | family that an individual clung to the ritual 


ee ;. All the other roles did not t provide — status image. We hope to be able to analyze — 


this: in greater detail in the -subse- 


roles which bore a full solidary expressive "DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


value. Among those members of the youth — ow hat conclusions may be be drawn from 
movements: who evaluated the various role- 


this material? What further possibilities and 
_ dusters as complementary, such a ‘ 


S complementa a complete — problems for research are indicated by them? — . 
e It seems that there are at least two ny 


segregation did not exist, although there 


and ways in which reference groups chosen by 


‘These c conclusions tend corroborate. 
| those of the previous section, but in addi- 


individuals and institutional structure: 
of the society are related. First, most of the _ 
choices of reference groups seem to be made 
in terms of status aspirations of the indi-— 
vidual and_ his evaluation of the status- 
conferral possibilities of “different "groups 


tion , they provide dynamic analysis of the % 

interaction between the type of ; status as aspira- 

tion and images an individual develops in 


| behavior in respect to — of the basic within the institutional structure of ‘the 


institutional possibilities of Participation cle ty. We have also seen that there may well 


open to hia in ‘the social system and their exist several, but determinate, status dimen- 
tepercussions on his identification with the 


Me sions of an individual—the instrumenta = 
e researches on which this paper is is based — “choice of reference groups may be made. 
also shed some light on the internal structure Second, the data youth movements seem 
_ | of the membership groups which are evalu- to show that. within the society there are a: a 
ated by their members. Hitherto we have special institutional organizations and 


os 
nly concentrated on the evaluation, and ‘through which reference to the 
have not yet analyzed how it is related to eS 


basic values of the society is developed and 
the actual structure of these membership maintained. Within complex societies there 


the members are many such frameworks. problem 
their actual roles within t ese groups. ‘here concerns the relation between these in- 


though a full analysis of this aspect must be possibilities to. on andj- 
postponed to a separate publication, Ww we will” 


Aone and his actual choice of reference 
chool ‘indicate’ some of the more general conclu-- 
move- | 
sions. A high correlation was found between 


the negative re evaluation of membership 
groups in terms of ritual status aspirations, of f variability of choice in th this ‘respect. This 
and a ‘non-solidat ary structure of the member- a problem which ‘still awaits further 


ship group (a very small extent of mutual elaboration both in comparative and “inten- 


primary identification between | the members sive small- -scale investigations. We have 
and with the group such) y yet only been able to begin to work on these 
i to say whether it is this non-a -ac- problems. 


-ceptance in the | group that motivates the We hi have distinguished two main types sof + 


rember to” seek reference goals beyond it, choice and organization of different reference 


U 
or vice versa, but there clearly exists some groups by an individual, namely, the single — 


"grants in in concept of ritual and 
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a differentiation and flexibility. W INDICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
seen that these types of choice and or- Further research ‘might attack the c cluster 
ganization are closely related to ritual problems relating to determinants of 


open status images of an individual. ‘It is 
through this organization that the individual vidual. The of different types 
of status images for this choice has been 


himself to the total society in which 
demonstrated, but this leaves open the 
possibilities of adjustment within it, con 


Ww 


he participates, minimizing or maximizing 

as the conditions which determine 

evaluating his participation in in his ‘iden- 1 the development of these _ Various types 
of status images and as aspirations. In this 


This last problem has been explored by” _ ‘Respect might be interesting to look 
analyzing the relation between the -indi- into: (1) the ‘structure of the various mem- 
yidual’s evaluation of his membership groups bership groups, the individual’s 
in terms of his reference groups and his “within “them and their interrelation; an 


_ identification with the society and its norms. (2) the individual’s and the  group’s position 
It has been shown that mere satisfaction in the main 1 institutional spheres of the social 


or dissatisfaction with one’s actual roles is” structure. 


-m enough to determine | one ’s identification ~ shoul tae, explored from the point of “view: 


1 of the personality structure of the individual. & 
“that those | individuals who, because e of their By c combining these two approaches, we 


ritual status image, focus their choices on could study the relative importance of dif- 
one _ cluster of groups, ips, tend to maximize ferent reference groups for the individual 
deviant possibilities “(even when satisfied, and their influence on his Participation 
but of course much more when dissatisfied), in and identification with society. = 
while those with open ‘status image ar and have discussed the ordering of the 


their dissatisfaction and hence minimize its. verse Clusters mainly from the point of view 


“ ‘multiple gro group references, may spread out _ various reference groups in uniform or di- 
‘on deviant. behavior. the individual. A parallel analysis 


be attempted from the point of view of the 
social structure. Do there exist within dif- 
ferent social structures different of 
ordering of the framework of choice of ref 
- erence groups and of the main interpretive 
"mechanisms of the social structure? Here 
on inter-group. tensions, Williams has sub- more K. Lewin’s analysis is | 
mitted the proposition that a ‘society | ridden but many more "systematic researches are. 
by m 1 “minor | cleavages | is is in ke less danger needed. hat is the mechanism existing 
of ope open n mans conflict than a society with within a society whose function it is to il 
only one | or a few ma ‘major cleavages. 12 _ velop and maintain reference orientations 
supposition is closely related to K. Lewin’s among its members? Though there has been 
comparative analyses of American and and Ger- “but little systematic exploration in this di- | 
man societies. Our r analysis ; seems_ to cor- rection, it seems that promising results are 
roborate these ‘suppositions bu but it: also shows to be expected from connecting problems of 
the necessity of distinguishing more closely. reference groups with those of communica- 
between various types s of groups between and leadership." 18 Through | an 
_ which the choice can be made. It is from analysis, we could explore the institutional 


this point ‘of view that the distinction | implications 0 of reference ‘group behavior. 


tween different types of integrative behavior _We have only stated th the problem 


See the author’s paper on the place of “Bites 
| Ae and Primary Groups in the Process of Absorption 
“ig of New: “Immigrants,” in American Journal of a 
2R. Williams Jr., The Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Sociology, 87 (November, 1951), pp. 222-231, and 4 
7 Tensions, Social Science Research Council, Bulletin the report on this research submitted to the 2nd 


(1947), pp. 56-57 Congress, ‘Sociology, Op. cit. 


_ This distinction between single and multi- 
group referents and their influence on 
the interpretation of the social s system 
closely r related to some suppositions ¢ developed © 

| by R. Williams and K. Lewin. In his work 
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by the purpose ¢ of the present 


reduces the insecurity: of th 71 ath. D thi ‘ti 
occupation. s in len uring this time (say, 


deviance and deviant behavior i in a pre- tones of ‘reference group. 


ee ‘ liminary way. There are at least two direc- Second, looking into the development of 


tions in which it can be explored. 1 First, ‘the "deviant reference group orientations, 
main components and 1 types identification with them should prove fruit-— 
and deviant behavior, as analyzed by seems that here, once more, an 


| in their relation | to te 
THE RUE ‘STATE LEGISLATOR 


HE the s nie of the legis- also the wa the ways of 
view: it is essential to the understanding 


the actual working of representative gov- AL OCCUPATIONAL ROLE 
ernment, and it provides a perspective on 


other occupational roles by co contrast. The 
tinguish it from other occupational roles: 


been treated by Weber? and more recentl = 
$ A it is a part- -time, ‘rather than a full-time, 


occupation | for most representatives in Mas- 
sachusetts; and continuation in rae 
on the periodic yet largely unpredictable 


is to continve this analysis by means 
- fortunes of state and national elections. 


= gathered in the course of studies of the 

Massachusetts House of Representatives, 

q with particular reference | to the way 


which a person engaged in politics suppor chusetts _ House have” averaged; about six 


January to’ June) the opportunity fora 
legislator pursue another occupation is 
— reduced, and for those legislators who repre- 

sent districts far from Boston, almost elimi- 
nated. The remuneration for serving is 4500 . 


_ We shall be concerned chiefly” with some 
correlates of the representative’ s seniority in 

the legislature. The correlates of seniority 

are of importance with regard to definition a 


Wik 
|) the representative’s role because there seems dollars per session, with additional compen- 
to be a selective process whereby those w ho P P 


remain longest in the legislature come for travel and other ‘expenses. Al- 


terms most. fully with the problems that though this compares favorably with 


"membership poses. “Thus” we may examine salaries. of legislators in other states, it is 


only the strains in this role, which is 


= sentative at the standard of living» that 
would normally go with the status of his 
office, f the expenses that go with 
The on which “this paper is office, in view of the expenses that go wi 
by the Rockefeller job, such as those for campaigns and 
through a grant to the Laboratory of Social Rela- for office help. It would d appear that no one 


tions, Harvard University. The writer is’ indebted — under these conditions can make | a living 
to Professors V. O. Key, Jr., and S. 


for their guidance in this work. 


2 Max Weber, 


“Oxford University 1946, translated by E ‘the aid that political gives 
Gerth and C. Wright Mills | shim in another occu ation. 5 
A, Shils, “The Legislator and His 
 ™ a University of Chicago Law Review, 18 __ Thus it is likely that m: many Massachusetts a 
(1981), pp. S71-884. legislators find it ‘Mecessary ‘supplement — 


probably ‘not enough ‘to: support a repre- 
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ways in which this can be done are “indi- affected more 
cated to some extent t by their occupations. general trends of opinion. 

Of the | membership of the House in the One way of showing this relation is to 
1951-52 session , 26 per cent were lawyers, TF cae the distribution | of the legislature by 
25 per cent heads of business (mostly small), seniority. within each party, as is shown in . 
13 per cent professional or semi-professional, 1. If the 1 number of continuous terms 


acting per cent in the insurance or real in office is used as a measure of seniority, — 


senior me 


who ente 
t 


estate business. Most of this group could this distribution reflects to some extent the and 


during part of the year. Most of the occu- - the other into power. Among the freshmen, 


conceivably carry) on a second occupation electoral tides that have swept one party | 


pations listed by the remaining 26 | per cent elected in 1950, there i is a slight majority . 
indicated that they were either employees in Republicans, while among those “elected in 
large organizations or not e employed. | This — 1948 there is a considerable majority of | 
“4 

group. probably not carry on second Democrats . Each of these differences reflects 
occupations. The proportion who enjoyed _ the general political trend in the respective 
income from. property, s securities, and the election, modified to some extent by intra- 
_ party turnover and by the degree to which — 

‘addition. to the proportion | ‘of representative’s fortunes are independent 
lawyers usually found in _ legislative bodies 7 of the more general trends. Thus the graph 
in this country, | there is a substantial pro- in in Figure | 1 connects external political events — 
portion « of small businessmen in this body. with the internal composition of the Teg. 
In many cases these_men carry on their islature, much as the age- distribution of a : 
_ business activities while serving as legisla- population re “reflects events that have af- 
= sort of dual occupational Tole is the birth and death rates, and at hell 


_ since the legislator in Washington must <4 % 


*4 most always” take up residence far from his plot of the seniority “distribution the 4 ey 


constituency. ‘When this factor of ‘distance — non- -Southern | representatives in the ell 
is involved, it may be relatively easier to Congress (also elected in 1950) would show 
“maintain connection with a law firm than a remarkable similarity to Figure 1, with 


with one’s: business. This is at least con- the exception that the curve for the ‘national 
te “fact that in the Congress would descend less 
_ House of Representatives in 1951, a | much ably reflecting a lower rate J 
proportion of the members (53 per turnover.‘ 


however, that difference is due toa This ; simple connection between external elec- 

_ process that selects people of higher status toral tides and the internal composition of the | 

; for the national House. must be qualified on two counts. ‘First, 

STATE AND NATIONAL POLITICAL TRENDS __— intra- party turnover—and this includes, | but is not 
Rs restricted to, one-party states—the seniority dis- 


y tribution does not reflect the national “swings.” as 
The “uncertainties of state national there may be better measures of length of 


elections also reflect the relation between political experience, for the type of analysis that 
wider political | trends and the composition follows, than length of continuous service in the 
legislature. One example would be total service; 


D t of 
te in the session in question, only 8 per. cen 
the legislator constitutes one 0 of the hazards the members had additional service not continuous 


of office” unless he represents a “safe” ‘with their current term. 


trict, constitutes for the student iw legisla- an general survey of tenure in state legislatures — 
for the period 1925-1935 has been given by Charles | 
The generally lower proportion of lawyers in Hyneman in “Tenure and Turnover. of Legis- 
_ State legislatures than in Congress is also indicated © _ ative Personnel,” Annals of the American Academy 
by data given by W. T. R. Fox in “Legislative of Political and Social Science, 195 (1938), . 
Personnel in Pennsylvania,” Annals of the American this article the data he over 

sessio sm oth out the effects articulate 
Academy of Political Science, 195 (1938), essions oot yu ects of pa 
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; in past years. Although the proportion of 
senior members is: considerable, the number 
who entered in any particular small 


Another interesting aspect of Figur 


al one “which is even more striking in the 


aa A iP 


N \ 


WITH IT 


state and national diction’ in 
the representative is a candidate carries wi with 
it the threat that he will be defeated through 
action of forces beyond his control. 
fact that he is linked on the ballot 


with | candidates for greater and smaller 


REPUBLICANS 


+ 7 


_SONTINUOUS ‘TERMS 


1944 


FIGURE 1. ‘Continuous Service of Members 


case of the national “Congress in recent 
years, is ‘that “many y of the representatives _ 
who enter as a result of a national tide 
one direction ‘stay in office for a time even 
inthe face of « opposing tides. It is sometimes 
sid that whichever major party wins a 
majority of Congress takes with it a Targe 
number of representatives from close or 
intermediate districts and thus changes its | 
composition in the legislature to some extent. 


~ | Though this is 1 undoubtedly true, it ways 


‘hot be thought that close” districts always 
remain close; ‘in some way, some of these 
Tepresentatives are able to maintain their 
- Position in the legislature; and it is for 
: this reason that the crests in the distribution — 

for a particular party may still be observ ed, 


_ Sometimes after an interv al of several terms. 4 


19 936 

ELECTE 

of Massachusetts House, 1951- 52, by Party 


offices—or 


the same time as or that he is u inknown 
to some constituents | and is categorized by 
‘them i in terms of broader concepts—can add r: 


or subtract a considerable proportion from 
= the vote he receives. His vote depends also 


some extent on his’ own activities (this 
point: will be considered below) toa 


scene has been analyzed by Malcolm Moos in 
Politics, Presidents, and Coattails, Baltimore, The 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. The relation between 

_ votes for county office and those for President has" 
been analyzed by V. O. Key, Jr. in “Partisanship _ 

County Office: the Case of Ohio,” American 

Political Science Review, XLVII (1953), pp. 525- 
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not have the same leave their occupations at times, but 


isions for “security on the on the basis of similar selective f factors 


are available to an employee of a large temperament.® 
such as a manufacturing firm. There are basic ways in which the _ 


an employee, one would have more or representative can cope with this electoral 
clearly specified conditions for continued insecurity: by trying to ex exercise contro 
employment and ai advancement depending over the political situation in his constit- 

what on e did on the job. There ‘may uency, ar and by trying to provide for a secure 

unexpected fluctuations in the’ market that situation outside the arena of elective office, 

 Jead to layoffs for employees, but We may first note that in Massachusetts 
these do not occur as often as the elections _ the senior legislators—those who have longer _ 
that the representative must face regularly. service in the legislature—do- tend in ‘certain. 
‘The individual employee, especially in the ays to be more ‘secure than the 
cortege ranks, is likely to look to his — junior representatives. s. This is not “merely | 
_ employer or to his: own n savings for security, - because of a selective effect that sends i in 

rather than: trying ‘to: cope directly with the =. representatives sure “districts, 
- amen of the market. ‘The worker who is but holds even when the § general tendency 


not ap} 
fac 
the pre 
and fo 
parallel 


a member of a union can try through group a the constituency to vote for one party — 4 


; reduce the chance of unpredictable layoffs Consider, for e example, the relation be- 


_ The legislator, however, does not have an_ tween the votes obtained by the successful 
at employer who “owes” him anything; even candidates for the Massachusetts House of 
the efforts of Massachusetts legislators to Representatives in the 1950 election and 
give themselves pensions in 1 recent y years the number of successive terms they had 
have “come under attack from taxpayers’ served. We can control” “some extent for 
_ associations and nd newspapers. ] Legislators « can- -ariations inthe composition of 
not form a union against their constituents, 
nor can they be rewarded | 


= to influence the employer so the other is controlled. 


‘The situation of f the state representative 
is ‘perhaps more similar to that of the pro- date, ran slightly ahead of the average of the | 
fessional, or the entrepreneur, than to that Democratic state _Tepresentatives; but there 
p agen Uusually, the in the r ratio 
own efforts a “clientele that Coolidge about the sa same num- 
him some security. entrepreneur ber of votes, on the average, as did B Re- 

also confronts n more directly the uncertainties publican ‘state representatives; ratio 
| of the economy, rather than being shielded vote for a a Republican representative | to that 


through the mediation of bureaucratic or- for Coolidge i in the same district ‘ranged 


and rai 
runnin; 


Per cent | 
occupa! 
to runr 
Partial cc 
continu 
and rat 


running 


service w 
distributic 


Repres 
those not 


omitted 


ganization. He takes 1 responsibility for ; — ore 4 
6A 


7 ing - uncertain situations, rather than fo little support for this surmise is given by 
ie his attention on a specific and pre- John B. McConaughy in “Certain Personality Fac- 


; tors of State Legislators in South Carolina,” 
scribed job. A case might be made for Political Science Review, XLIV 

explaining the entry into politics of those 97-903. 
‘engaged ‘in such independent ‘occupations, on votes for state representatives and 


© 


‘not only on the basis of their being able to some of the data on the gubernatorial vote, were 


obtained from the Election of the 4 
_ §32. From Key’s analysis it would seem that county § 
officials are protected to some extent from national Be 
“swings” by a persisting allegiance of their con- :. 8 

4 stituents to the local organization, riter is indebted to City Clerks Election — 


sions of of Various cities in the state. 
larly in tural counties. Commissions io 


to that f 
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1.5. The use of votes of service and the ratio. Conceivably 
“for Dever who Coolidge as a baseline does’ “service would be longest in the “sure” dis- 
“not ‘appear to depend to any great extent tricts typical of the party, and the ratio 
factors peculiar to this election, , since "highest i in “close” and atypical districts. The 
portions Democratic for President further correlations in Table 1 show that 
a for Governor in 1948 were closely this’ is not the case, since for this s session 
parallel to those for Governor in 1950.5 the association between length of continu- 
Examination of the ratio of ‘the number ous service and ] per cent owner occupancy 
of votes received by a | representative to the of dwelling units in district may be ignored. 
vote received by his The association between length of service 
and absolute election m: margin is much less 


* 


pronounced than that for relative electora 
mors er vice (Table 1). It strength as measured by this ratio. 
ds in TABLE 1. LENcTH OF & SERVICE AND tives who remain in office over a period of 
ricts, Ratio To ) Mire years succeed on the average ‘in improving 
lency coal on Per Cent Owner - Occupancy of their security i in their districts. The process © 
D Dwelling Units in District, 1940) which this occurs a 


Correlation Democrats Sang patrons 
Continuous service properly, and avoiding antagonizing 
and ratio to constituents by one’s official acts. as 
mate legislator. Whether the representative’s roll 


rvice 
= — call votes make a ‘difference in the process 
make 
owner occupancy —+-07 +. will be examined below. 
Percent owner Another way in which senior representa- 
2 occupancy and ratio oo" tives can become more secure is in primary 


r his = | to running mate ee ot a elections. We can examine this association 


correlation: 


directly, without the aid of partial correla- 
continuous service ’ 
tions, because of the lack of association of 


Be: with district type (as, measured). ; 
(N= 


*For this computation, length of continuous "representatives the distribution vote 

service was regrouped from a roughly exponential jn each district can be studied directly with- = ; 
distribution to a roughly rectangular one. out adjustment for state- wide variations in 
es with bipartisan nominations, and factional allegiance, as the factions involved 


those not elected at the regular 1950 election, were ; 
omitted from this analysis. these primary elections are usually local 


expected that that this association affected The associations between length of con- 


by: an association of district type ‘pe with both _ tinuous service and results of primary elec- 
= "tions, expressed in terms of ratio to nearest 


More precisely, the of the vari- 
distributions mentioned are as follows: The  chusetts House, are shown i in “Table 2 In 


ratio of Democratic representatives’ vote to that all four comparisons ‘(for two parties and 
for Dever (excluding those with biparty nomina- "two elections), those representatives with 


“eh an tion) had a mean of .92 and standard deviation of 
lina,” the ratio of Republican representatives’ vote som 1€ previous service tend to encounter Tess 


1950), to that for Coolidge had a mean of 1.05 1 competition in the primaries than do those 
= deviation of 0.13. The proportion of the Bends for the first time. The: data “suggest 


two-party vote for Dever in 1950 minus that for 


‘Truman in 1948 had a mean of +.006 and a ie 
standard deviation of .039. From these data it “the primaries, | but that length of service be- 


& appears that “the variance in ratios cannot be yond the first term is not. S . Such an interpre- 


accounted for by variation in the denominator, tation is 


ie. in factors specific to the Dever-Coolidge cam- . Pee 
pecific to g F hia 
Paign and not applicable new member makes his "appearance, 1e 


is likely to do s so either after a primary con- | 
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2. SENIORITY AND anp RESULTS or PRIMARY his party’s position toward the c center fer will 
‘Terms Republicans appropriate i in a state such as Massachusetts, 
(48) 82 (28) 69 (29) It was shown in a previous paper 
(25) .37(41) .31 (26) .13 (16) Massachusetts representatives from’ districts 
37 (30) .31(35) .37 (44) .28 (46) atypical of their party have tended to | 
ormore .42(12) .28(18) .31 (13) (21) deviate ‘from their parties more than” did 
Entries table chow prose those representatives from the m more typical 
. . The question we must answer now _ 
=. 
- iLe., whose vote exceeded that of their nearest un- is s whether such behavior is really efficacious — 
a competitor by a ratio of less s than 3:2. d in | making them more secure against defeat + ‘dik 
Number of cases is given in parentheses. 
Those representatives who had biparty nomi- would have been had they not To 
‘nations are eliminated from the tabulations for deviated from the party. From the repre: We 
the respective years. The 1950 figures include three sentative ’s viewpoint, of course, the only a gi 
Fepresentatives who died shortly election. “aspect of electoral security that ‘Matters and cc 


test with the { former incumbent or after a he believes a particular sort of voting on | measur 


oe ( contest for a se seat | hat has been roll calls to be effective in gaining him — as such 
vacated. votes. ‘Yet in studying the process « of repre 
analysis so far suggests that a a repre- we wish to find out not only why use 
sentative can sometimes benefit from his the representative v votes as he does, but also The 
Position by increased security, at both pri- what long-run changes may occur in his conserv 
‘Maries and final elections, over what he | to his constituency he follows one sentati 

hed It would be running 


‘sentative’s to. himself a 


lator can obtain some measure of ee ‘Benes! 11 1 We shall assume, as an approxima- 
over yer constituency votes. by channeling the » tion, that a representative’s position on this | 
social-control process in his constituency scale is a more or less lasting characteristic geneous 
through | himself rather than allowing it to of his voting. We shall examine associations 
take” of a a close election contest between this index a and constituency "votes, inferred 
between the parties. This can be accom- with the tacit assumption that there is at 
plished, it would seem, through | responsive- causal _Telation from the _Tepresentative’s | 
ness to the wishes of a wide variety of con- call votes to the his c constituents. 
stituents , and i in particular to those who give him. 
might support opposing candidates , rather "We wish ‘whether those repre- | 
than responsiveness only to one segment “sentatives who « conformed most closely 
of the constituency. . A great deal of this the general opinion in their districts tended — b margins 
a sort of control may never come light to have the highest election margins. In order total of 
publicly, as in the case in which one candi- to get a rough measure of conformity to ihe 
date: induces another te to drop out ut for the district assume that party conformity, 
Nevertheless, there is at least one aspect a 10D, ne Jr., “The Relation Between Rol = 
of this process that is” public—the repre-_ Call Votes and Constituencies in the 


_ sentative’s roll can House of Representatives,” American Political Sa- 
ence Review, XLVI (1952), pp. 1046-1055. 
Pus 11 Details of the construction of this scale are_ 
given in D. MacRae, Jr., “Roll Call | 
Ww. Whyte, Street Corner” Society, Leadershi ip in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
Chicago: of Chicago Press, 1943, 219. ‘Sentatives,” to The Journal of Politics). 
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. | e in security is contingent on the repre- as that of the representative himself. = / _ the per 
nd the course of these investigations a | q units 
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on the liberalism-co conservatism 3. CONSERVATISM AND RATIO TO 


r will 

tends to push Democrats toward liberalism R Ruwninc Marte 

ularly and Republicans toward conservatism. If on Party, Per Cent Owner Occupancy, 

isetts, this is true, it would appear that those and Election Margin) 
m, 

stem, ‘Democrats lean toward conservatism, 


Given Sign 


relative to their fellow party members, and 
stricts | “those Republicans who lean toward liberal- Republicans 
are conforming most closely with their 
ypical unlikely that ‘such departure from the. party — 


now | involves ; overshooting the mark, in the sense The correlation in question is that between 


conservatism and ratio. to gubernatorial running 
Aclous if & Republican, is mate. All cells failing to provide a distribution into 
lefeat likely to become too ‘liberal for his than one category either variable were 


repre- e must therefore test whether, within Expected sign of correlation is positive or 
only given” ‘district ty ype, liberal Republicans emocrats, negative for Republicans. 


‘Tot ahead of their respective parties. A roug gh along liberal- 
1g on : “measure of the support given to the | party ese findings are in accor _ with the 


as such is afforded by the \ vote given to to the but need to 
gubernatorial running mate; = other ata, particularly 


y not district, or if a Democrat, too conservative. omitted from the analysis, 


conservatism scale and the ratio of a repre- accounted for’ 

‘ 


sentative’s vote to that for his gubernatorial — 


the party membership of the 1 representative, ‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
the per cent owner occupancy of dwelling 


a units in his district (in 10 per cent inter-— he a group of people remains i in ‘Politics 
vals), and the pe per cent of the two- Dee over a period of time, there may arise an 


vote he received (dichotomized at 60 per agreement 01 on | the rules ¢ of t] the political game, 
4 cent). T hus the extent of association could = transcending party allegiance and shared - 
be tested a number of times, each time : the more senior members of both parties. — 
; within a sample that was relatively homo- Such agreement _ results naturally from the 

_— : with respect to these e variables. The fact that politicians— representatives in par- 
iiticence of the association can then be ticular—confront a particular set of prob- 
inferred from the probability of getting the Jems peculiar to their role. This agreement 

observed number of tests favoring the bye on the rules of the game does not prevent “- 
= by chance. The results of the in- an increasing allegiance to one’s own party ~ 
dividual tests are : are shown in Table 3 TR on party matters, which also < appears to de- 
Since we ‘expect. ‘the more | conservative increasing time in the legislature. 


Democrats and the less conservative Re- Our data make it possible to show, to 


ly to (2 publicans _ to have higher relative election limited extent, the e way in which continued — 
| margins, the hypothesis is confir rmed in participation in political life tends’ to be 


total of eleven tests and unsupported i in two. associated with acceptance of certain views" 


order 
ty to chance ‘of getting a distribution as ex- about the rules” governing political activity. 
treme as this i in a given direction by flipping One particular roll call the 1951-52, 
acoin is about .01. Hence it seems that _ session throws light on this subject LAL pro- 


those representatives who deviate from their “posal ‘made to regulate political ex- 


4 


1usetts 
Sci- 


arties a_liberalism- -conservatism | scale in Massachusetts; it was defeated 
tend to run ahead of their parties, under the by a largely nonpartisan vote of 7 to 112. 

conditions that prevailed here. Chief | among ‘If we > take a negative vote 01 on this bill as an 
these conditions seems to be the existence. indication of relative 


of a fairly clear- cut o-party system. with 
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with our notion of developing a pected to take some collective a action against 
j them. S So far we have considered for the 
In the first place, there was a slight part what a representatiye can do as 
tendency for the Democrats to oppose this an individual, in relation to his constituency, _ 
i regulation, and fc for the Republicans t to favor to in crease his security. ‘But _by allegiance — S 
it, as is shown in Table 4. Since the Demo- - toa political organization he can approach 3 
“public 
tion, wi 
of fresk 


_ these problems in another way. He may ally 
amp CorRELATES himself with other influential politicians and 


"sources of in order to gain 


Favor “Oppose 
tinuous Regu- -Regu- 

erms lation 


Favor Oppose 
Regu- ~Regu- 
lation lation 


of his obtaining some of the rewards of 
political office, should his party have 
AD pointive jobs to § give. The } price he | pays for — 
10 this is allegiance to the organization. 
is reasonable to suppose that those 
representatives who remain the 
lature longer will show a higher degree of 


11 
13 


organizz 
adminis 
seniorit; 


E 


in ‘that body, because of | both the ¢ 
tional influence of the older 1 members and 
ae the selective ve processes that maintain in the 
1 legislature those who have met its problems — 
most successfully. Th The organization to 0 which 
is ‘given en need not be the: party. 
organization as such; ; for Southern 
_ Democrats on the national scene this has 
_ by no means been the case. But in “recent 


a 


7 6 
“unreasonable 1 to assume that ‘of the 
a crats in Massachusetts in general come from elected 0 officials of one s own party is ; a 
poorer districts than do the Republicans, “Measure of this | “organization loyalty. 
should expect Democrats | to ‘depend We shall assume, therefore, that roli call 
‘politics to a larger extent for a livelihood, votes involving the allocation of ‘praise, 
and to be more concerned, therefore, over _ blame, ‘or power between the two parties, 
_ ‘Measures ; that threaten to control it. ba. ~ or those in in which the acts of the incumbent — 
_ Within each party, however, there is also administration are in question, will be dpe 1a 
association between votes on this ‘Measure ures of organization loyalty for 
length of | continuous service in the tor which these officials | belong. | In particular 
“House as is also shown in Table 4, This” we shall examine two measures of organiza- 


| 


- supports ; the hy hypothesis that length of | serv- ns 


ice is associated with professionalism. To a 


lesser extent, the same relation prevails 
. a measure of total political service is 
¥ ‘extent to which more ‘recently ar arrived — 


sentatives take the advice of more experi-— 
“ enced leaders rather than vc voting as indi- 


DEVELOPMENT OF OF ORGANIZATION 


es group of people who share problems on 
insecurities, as politicians do, may | be ex- 


used One factor that may prevent the as- investigation or censure of a Democratic 


. tion loyalty for recent sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts: House: (1) a Guttman scale meas- 
| the ‘extent to which Democrats | sup 
ported or opposed ‘measures favoring 


the in 1947-48, based 
on several roll calls on which attempts - 

_ made to pass bills over the veto of a Re- © 
Governor. These particular meas- 
were selected in ‘Part because they 


12 The process of construction ‘these scales 


has outlined in the on on leadership cited a 


above. 
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mittee, 
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mittees) are considered 


an entirely test of the hy- non-leaders. In both instances the ‘freshmen 
pothesis we are considering. Another type show lower organization loyalty. than do the 
4 of measure was rejected on t this basis—a_— more senior non-leaders. These data there-— 
of ““pork- -barrel” bill, in which deviant fore support th the general we have 
minority members were said to have gotten advanced. 
public works in their districts as compensa- i 
tion, was found to show a higher proportion re DISCUSSION 
of freshmen than veterans holding to the the 
a minority y party line. It seems likely that on on Our principal findings, te 


ds of | = type of bill the senior members were — most part to the 1951-52 ‘session of the 


more skillful than their juniors in the legis- House of Representatives, 


for public works, and that the measures were (1) State and national political trends 


- not made party issues by the minority party — ‘influence the results of elections for state 
representatives in Massachusetts, but rep-_ 


_resentatives are also able to withstand the 


relations between these measures of 
effects of these > trends t to some extent. . This 


organization loyalty (on issues involving the ¢f 
administration of own party) and “relationship is shown by the 


s and are Table 5. In order tribution | of the 1 legislature. 

n the This situation, recurring every two 
blems TABLE 5. SENIORITY AND raises a problem of job security for 
which Many state legislators that is different from 


ors. the analogous problems of other occupations. | 
For this reason, as well as because of the 
Organization size of his. ‘salary relative to his ‘expenses, 


alt 
the state legislator ‘usually has the problem 


of finding other sources of income. 


(3) The problem of electoral security | is 


met with increasing success by those r mem- 

who remain in the legislature longer. 

i ‘Incumbents tend to encounter less opposi- 
raise, 26 in the primaries than do those who are 
ties, elected for the first time. The more senior 
Republicans ( (194748) members also tend to run farther ahead of 

on- their state tickets than do the junior _mem- 

bers; part of this difference i is; attributable 


h resentatives’ votes on a liberalism- 
team Freshmen _ to the repr ese s votes 


al There is is reason ‘to believe that t the 


Did not 
= we a greater extent than do their juniors > vt 


‘Fraction "standards ¢ characteristic of professional poli- 
overriding Sl ticians, and to show higher r organization 


“€ *In this tabulation, leaders are defined as those = loyalty to the elective officers of their re- 
members of the majority party who are either spective parties. 


“members of the Rules or Ways and Means Com- re If it is true that the e problems of the legis- 


4 
-wnittee, or chairmen of other committees. “The role lead to responses that increase 


holders of these positions are appointed 
Speaker, without rigorous dependence on seniority. — _ his job security, | the effect of | these responses 
Bikee ove defined as those who did not serve on the e working of the p process of representa- 


th the preceding term. should be considered. In one aspect, 

to distinguish the effect of leadership asa a feedback system whereby popular opin- 

‘Organization loyalty from that (of seniority, ion is transformed into legislation affecting 
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ss ence Research Council Bulletin 43, 1938, pp. 11-55. 
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the legislator’s squest in ano another way it may constitute an unin- 
r security can transform this system so tended counterpart of the checks and bal- 
“that ‘it responds le less quickly or less ‘Propor- ances of our national government. In any 
tionately to changes i in public o opinion, |, rela- consideration of change in this system, 
tive to an ideal system. Such an effect may role of the legislator and the problems to rec 
‘in some undesirable, though which it gives rise cannot be overlooked.  expansi 
THE ROLE OF MIGRATION _IN POPULATION CHANGE | 
AMONG 
: 3° Institute of Population Research 


Vv 

well as in- their period of full employment i is ‘terminated 
direct and inferential analy ses of extensive at the onset of old age. Among these changes _ 

~ data d document the relationship between age which are well-known and appreciated by 
and migration. 1 This generalization has sociologists because of their far- reaching | 
been further confirmed by the internal mi- — _ implications for society as a whole, the fol- _ 
gration data collected by both the 1940 lowing may be cited without any attempt 
and the 1950 censuses. These latter be either mutually. exclusive or exhaus- who 


terials show that after the age class 25 tive: * (1) The continuing rapid transition origin ai 


num 


The fev 
it of its respective members to the streams of comitant loss by the aged of the control and _ | pnd in c 
internal migration. Thompson, on the basis ownership of property, of the responsibility importa 
of the 1935-40 internal migration data, the performance “many important 

concluded that “Old people are ‘not migra- ‘roles, and indeed of a definite place in the 
about t 
age group.’ we Thus, "persons ‘in locality moorings.* (2), ‘The increasing mo- suggeste 
advanced ages resort to o migration least bility of population coupled with the ‘migratic 
quently perfection of ‘media of mass communication . | pe 
Available evidence, however, is bringing to the attention. of people gener- 4 and 
that elderly people have been migrating in ally the ‘climatic and other features, together ie B shifting 

considerable numbers. Their movement un- with sc some notion of advantages and ‘ds 
questionably advantages, of various sections of the nation. Clyd 
a ton’ S$ rece 
of the transfer. Moreover, several broad patterns, including ‘the relat “decrease | tre! 
and sweeping changes: now current in our those our labor force he: are self-em-— Native W 


from an agricultural and rural society to an 


2 through 1 29 years is passed, each successive | ane 
_ group contributed proportionately fewer industrial and urban one with the con- | 


pers ployed who own the tools and -equip- Whel 
Revised version of paper a ‘the annual with which they gain their livelihood possibility 
of the American Sociological Society, Sep- versal of t 
For a penetrating, critical review of the litera- This list follows generally that develope y 
ture on age differentials in migration (up to ‘the T. Lynn of the Aged,” “tate 
time of its publication almost 15 years ago), see in ibid., pp. 16-17. 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Research Memorandum The: manifold implications for the of 
on Migration Differentials, New York: Social Sci- | the transition to an industrial society are treated ne 
7 in Wilbert E. Moore, “The Aged in Industrial So- 
Warren Thompson, “Our Old People,” in cieties,” The Aged and ‘Society, Industrial Relations 
Tt Lynn Smith, editor, Problems of America’s — Research Association Publication No. 5, 1950, a: 
Aging Population, Institute of Gerontology Series, 24-39; and T. Lynn in Rural 


Gainesville: University of Florida 1951, p. 12. in ibid., PP. 40-53. 
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ment of a specified age, 


the worker t upon retirement definite monthly however, by no "means fulfilled “every re- 


POPULATION CHANGE AMONG THE AGED 
iv e of wo of the least "developed phases" of migration 
are automatically “retired upon the attains analysis. Partly responsible for this situation 
, make for a po- has_ been the lack of detailed and precise 


—, more mobile aged population. (4) official data on migratory movements. T he 


of pension systems, including those internal “migration materials gre: greatly 
of Social Security, now make available to proved and expanded information, pag 


cash ‘payments. (5) The continuing trend — quirement of the researcher. . The complete 


toward smaller families in which the chil- migration tabulations of the 1950 census 


dren are born w are rela- are now eagerly awaited. It is submit tted 


40 


tively young means that parents are less that another factor, and one related spe- 
- likely to be tied down and immobilized by cifically to the paucity of studies of the mi- _ 


parental responsibilities in the early a gration of oldsters, has been the e widespread ela 


of their retirement.’ (6) Finally the grow- undiscriminating acceptance among 
‘ing soggy adh of our labor force . of the pattern of age selectivity in 


to concentrate the | 


workers reaching hav- migratory ‘youth, to ‘the neglect of research- 
ing Toots” and firm attach- worthy analyses with reference to the aged. 


rapid increase’ the aged in our 


‘nation is one of the most widely publicized 
¢ “ye is exceedingly meager. Little is _ demographic facts of our time. Less generally 


Own of the characteristics of coldsters recognized is that widely varying rates of 


who have ‘migrated, of the areas of ‘their increase have characterized the 48 states . 


origin and their destination, and of of precisely during the last few _intercensal periods. s. It 


| the number who. have resorted to 1 migration. is proposed in this paper to indicate some-— 


| The few studies that have been made are 
| | me in complete agreement on the extent and 


Reasons for. dearth of information: 


em 


births: per woman of completed fertility,” although 


a 


importance of the of elderly 


“about the migration of the aged may be relative importance of the net movement of 
| elderly persons into and out of each state 


suggested. It ‘is generally recognized that 4 


4 migration is one of the most neglected and between 1940 and 19507 and ( (2) to com- 


‘met perplexing areas of population study, pare the movement between 1940 and 1950 


‘it “seems likely that the residential with that between 1930 and 1940, with the 
of elderly persons is in n turn aim of ascertaining whether migration among 


Clyde Vv. Kiser, in his preview of P. K. Wh ee Although the nature of the data precludes — 


thing of the which internal migration 
ha had in bringing about these differential 
rates s of increase. Specifically, an attempt 
made (1) to estimate volume and 


-ton’s recent and thorough-going analyses of fer- exact determination of the precise ‘role 


tility trends in this country (Cohort Fertility, 
Native White Women in the United States, to be | of migration in intercensal periods, it is 


published by Princeton University Press), states possible to ‘infer from the comparison 
that Whelpton found some indication of the ‘ “strong age classification at successive dates the r net 


possibility of at least a slight and denmpennny tee result of the migration taking place within 


7 


versal of the downward trend in average number of a 


a large part of the increase of the crude birth © mir Tentative estimates for the 1940-1950 wuted 
‘tate in recent years has been due to more first | based on preliminary 1950 age data were used in 
-and second births. See Clyde V. Kiser, “Fertility © the writer’s paper, “America’s Aged At Midcentury: 
Trends and Differentials in the United States,” Number, Distribution, and Pattern of Change,” in 
Journal of the Statistical Association Living in the Later Years, A Report of the Second 
(March, 1952), p. 25. “Also see Clyde ve Kiser, Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology in 
“Population and ‘teete” Gainesville, Florida, January 28-29, 1952, published 


(March, 1952), for the University of Florida Institute of Geron- 


; 4 _ ®For example, see Thompson, in $ Smith, op. cit.; tology by the University of Florida Press, Gaines- 


in ibid ibid., p. 28. 1952. 
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is necessary to assume that the mortality ‘next rank, which exceeded 66,000. 
rates in various sections of the country ry are ‘parently “migration added about 32 ,000 

similar. Tt also must be assumed senior citizens in the course of the decade 


negligible importance the later ye years of and ap- 
life. Consequently, if it not for proximately 12,000 oldsters through migra- tween 1 
tion, the rate of decrease of the number — tion between 1940 and 1950. Nine Other Great I 
aged 55 and over in 1940 to the number aged states, led by Arizona (8,900), , Alabama Northea 
and over in 1950 would be (8 100), and Oregon (7,000), made net mi- 
the same throughout the « country. For the gration gains ranging between 1, 000 and en 
nation as a whole, the number aged 55 and 10,000 while six states — -made_ still “smaller 
in 1940 had diminished by 374 4 gains. ‘In all, 20 states, predominantly in 
cent by 1950 when they comprised the p popu- the South, Southwest, and West a 
ation aged 65 and over. States in which migration gains. 
the corresponding | rate of decrease was mark- On a relative basis, the 1¢ migration gain ‘a 


edly less may be assumed to have received F lorida was amounting to 38. 8 per 
2 
£ 1 the | gains and (S. 6). Because of net 
migration among the aged by states gains, then, the actual aged population 


between 1940 and 1950.9 ~The data for this — 1950 exceeded the expected by two- “fifths i in | 
map were obtained in the following manner: - Florida, by one-fourth in Arizona, and by a 
(1) Th The number of persons aged ‘55 years ‘one-sixth California. Smaller but 
and. over in each state in 1940 was s decreased nificant relative 1 ‘migration | gains, as has been 
by. 37.4 cent, national average, indicated, were made by other states. Mi- 
7 determine the size of the population 65 years gration i is thus a potent factor i in accounting 
: and over in 1950 had there been no migra- for the rapid increase of the aged in several } . 
tion. (2) This ‘figure, the expected popula- "states. 
‘eure 1. 
aged 65 years and ‘over, was compared According these estimates, 28 states 
the enumerated (or observed) popula- and the District of Columbia sustained net 1a 
aged | 65 years a and over to determine the losses of elderly persons through migration 
amount of gain or loss to be attributed to between 1940 and 1950. The state losing 
net migration. (3) The absolute change due _ the largest number v -was New York (55,900), = 
to net migrations in each state was expressed “ats (3 by (82, $00), cand fies to th 
as a of that state’ s expected 
| states. At 
circles are proportionate ‘the absolute net loss ot het influ 
7 - gains or losses due to o migration, whereas the elderly ‘migrants, , and states having smaller | “Perienc 
_ shadings of the circles in the states gaining losses were Massachusetts (14,400), Iowa 28.0 per 
elderly migrants s indicate the relative or (13 300), Indiana’ (12, 600), Missouri (11,- tion agec 
percentage gains and Minnesota (10,000). On a rela- 
These estimates show that ~ some states tive basis, however, the largest net migration — 
‘received substantial contingents of elderly Toss of oldsters was that of North Dakota. 


ny 


3 


a 


persons through migration between 1940 The aged population of this state in 1950 


and 1950. The influx into California (130, was 13. 4 per cent below the expected be 


For example, see Smith, ‘ “The Migration at or near the retirement age in 


_— the Aged,” in Smith, of. cit, pp. 21-28 the previous ten years. . The corres onding | 
©The data for the 1950 aged population were Sout h ‘Da k 8.4 Other 
drawn from 1950 United States Census a “percentage se out ‘ota ‘Florida’s 


states experiencing heavy relative losses of over 
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1. The Estimated Gain or Loss from Net the Aged, 1940-1950, , and the 


| 28.0 per cent of that state’s 1950 popula- 
tion aged 65, over may be attributed 


elderly included 


t), Montana (5. 9 per cent), Pennsyl- 
vania 6 per cent), Nebraska (5.3 per 


cent), and Maine (5. 2 per er cent). Most of 


Vermont (6.6 per cent), , Wyoming (6.1 
fi 


‘mention thc te 
some other states, were due to the excess a 
elderly “migrants received over those sent 


Additional insight into the crucial of 


tween 1940 and are situated ‘in the ‘migration change to total of elderly: 


The “corresponding figure for Arizona’ tion ‘change taking place among » per- 


the states sending out elderly migrants be- 2 migration may be gained from relating net ay 


persons between 1940 and 1950 in the 


‘the 
penal _ several states. In Figure 2, the net migration 


Great Plains Area, the ‘Midwest, , and 


AMONG THE AGED: 1940-4 


NUMBER oF MIGRANTS 
65 YEARS AND OVER) 


4 
4 


Percentage This Change Is of the Expected 1950 


The proportion of ‘the 1950 popula increase in saining through mie 
* tion comprised of elderly migrants also testi- gration is shown as 
to the important influence of migration actual increase, the net migration 
upon the number of old people in several | loss in the states losing through migration 
_ States. Among these 20 states which received — is shown as a proportion of the expected 
nts, the change _ total gain. An examination of this figure, 
experienced by Florida is the greatest. Thus, assuming the basic estimates to fairly 
‘reliable, reveals: that both net ‘migration 
and net migration losses tre- 


4 


20.2 per cent, followed by those” of Cali- in a vast the states. For 
fla (14. 5 per cent), Lousiana (6. 6 per example, in ‘Florida, far ‘in front in in this — 
zz Texas (6.2 per cent), WwW ashington regard, 62.5 per cent of the total increase of 


(56 per cent), Oregon (5.3 per cent), between 1940 and 


(4.0 _per cent), Nevada (3 9 
per. a. It is a matter of no mean -sig- 
ance that in 1950 over | one-fourth of 
Hee J old people, one- -fifth of Arizona’s, 


one- -seventh of California’ s, not 


to net migration gains. In Arizona, occupy- . 
ing ‘second | place, “the percentage was 44.0, 
followed by those in California (38. 3), 
‘Louisiana (20.2), Texas (19. 3), Washington 
(7. 7), Oregon (17.4), and 
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the other hand, several states fell far tion same method of estimating to 
short of their expected increase of elderly t 
persons | because of net migration losses. 

Heading the list of these states was North | 

persons between and 1950 was states resembled that occurring between 1940 
duced by 45. 8 per cent through net migra- and 1950. Figure 3, prepared in the | om 


byt 
‘movement did assume proportions, 
during the 1930’s.!° In this period the 


expected gain of elderly general pattern of | the exchange among the 


wer e ne 


states b 


tively 
Betwe 


elderly 


tained b 


same 
tion losses. The corresponding percentage manner as Figure 1, depicts the absolute | 


| 


states SC 


for Vermont was 35.7 , followed in order by and ‘relative importance of ‘migration 
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_ FIGure 2. The Proportion That the Estimated Net Migration Gain Was of the Actual Gain i in 1 the Aged 


that for South Dakota (32.0), Maine (27. 8), , gains and losses of ints persons among ; 


Towa (22.7), Nebraska (22.7), é and Pennsyl- states es between 1930 and 1940. Tt vill ill 

 -vania ( 20. 0). ‘The actual increase of be noted that California and Florida were 
the states to which the largest numbers of 
elderly persons “moved to. spend their last | 
years of life. . The number of “oldsters in | 
atic Cali was approximately 58, 000 greater 


persons” 
these states failed by o1 ‘one- e-fifth or more 
attain the expected increase because of 
‘migration losses. The respective increases of 
oldsters in an additional 14 states were be California 1 and 33, 000 “greater Florida” 
i tween one- tenth and one-fifth short of ex- than. would have e been the case had it not 
re ‘, a pected gains because of net migration losses. —— for the net influx of elderly persons 
Ls On the basis of these estimates, migration into these states. Texas apparently gained | 
1940 and 1950 was obviously a 22,000 oldsters. Substantial 
potent factor in bringing about | the distribu- ments also received ‘by Tennessee, 
tion: of our elderly population which p pre- Louisiana, Mississippi, "Washington, Okla- 
mi homa, Missouri, Mir Minnesota, and Oregon. 
— 


second basic objective « of this s analy- Space ¢ 
_ 10For detailed results o e analysis cu 

& to compare the interstate movement interstate movement of elderly persons between cussion 


elderly persons 1940 1930 and 1940, see Smith, “The Migration of the 
tween 1 


Aged,” in Smith, o op. cit. , pp. 21-24. 
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generally the same (see F ‘igure 


tions 

| | between 1930 and and the of migra- 
g the tively of less importance. — er tae tion on the total population change of old 
1949 | Between 1930 and 1940 “net losses s of people I has been greater for most of the indi- 
— - elderly persons through migration were ‘sus- vidual states in the 1940 to (1950 decade 
solute Toe by 32 of the 48 states. In general, , than for the preceding one. For example, 


‘states scattered throughout the } only of Florida’s total in- 


GAINS AND LOSSES FROM NET MIGRATION 
AMONG: THE _ AGED: 1930-I940 
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9930-1940) WAS OF THE EXPECTED 840 
‘AGED POPULATION (65 YEARS AND OVER) 


| came ESuncer 1.0 
2-38 
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"Percentage. This Chang: Is of the Expected 1940 0 Aged Population, by States. 
the Midwest, and the Northern Great Plains crease of oldsters 1930. and +194 40° 
lost elderly migrants between 1930 and 1940 was due net migration gains, as’ 

(see. Figure 3). Pennsylvania apparently ex- with 62. 5 ‘per cent for the 1940 to 
perienced the greatest loss around 32 000), period. The corresponding percentages 
followed by New York (around 24 ,000). migration change as related total 

Heavy net losses were also’ o registered by : change for California are 30.6 and 38. for 


Illinois (12,000), New Jersey (il ,000), and Louisiana, 19 0 and 20.2 and for Texas, 


(10,000). On a relative basis, the O and 19. Similarly, t those states losing 


loss of Vermont was. greatest, ‘amounting to population 1 oon evealed by and large” more 
10.0 per cent of that state’s expected 1940 


tion. Th ercentage tensive absolute and relative losses in the 
lation. later period than in the earlier one. It is 


incre- | for Dakota was 6. 8, North Dakota 
significant, however, that among g the gaining 


states , the greater impact of” ‘migration 
total population change among the aged 
as reflected as much in the increasing ~ 


_ Space does not permit < an extensive dis- Ww 

| cussion of the relation of net migration number of southern and nd western s . tes which 
change to total change of ‘elderly, persons shifted to the gaining 


between 1930 and 1940, as” has been reflec reflected in the gains ‘such | classic re- 
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cipients of migrating as Florida, nd 1950, 000 more between 
California, Louisiana, and Texas. 1930 and 1940. The corresponding figures 
From the standpoint of this analysis, the _ for Florida were 66 000 and 33,000. The q 
is the evidence that the of all elderly Californians com. 
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tinction 
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Gain in the Aged” States, 1930-1940. 


of urbar 

ceding» decade 10.4 in 1940 and 145 
‘than between 1930 and 1940. On the | ly in 1950. ‘The mening percentages foc | 

” of the method of estimating migration which © 


Wasi applied t to both | decades, there was a net examples ‘the conv erse pattern among 


around 165, 000 elderly persons in the decade “migrants Pennsyl- 


the | 1930's as compared with a net 


a 20% 000 during” ‘the 1940’s. D vania, York, and Illinois. T These states 
spite some exceptions, the individual states ; sustained substantially — net 1 
in general conformed to the pattern of more recent In ‘general, the 


= -Periencing either or ‘dence, though based on rough 
strongly suggests migration is | becom partment 


ing an even more important force in Te ‘gan State ( 


elderly than she lost between 1940 distributing our r elderly citizens. 4 by grants | 
and from t 
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A METHOD FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF AREAS ON ‘THE | 
BASIS OF DEMOGRAPHICALLY HOMOGENEOUS =. 


OCIAL scientists are confronted comparative analyses among cities base ed on 

with the problem of "dividing large tract data are difficult to interpret. This 
areas into smaller “sub- units for pur- chaotic condition has developed because of 

poses of research. ~The Process through the lack of an operational definition of the 7 

any desired sub-area system is derived varies term “homogeneous,” so that even sociolo- — 

with the theoretical position and substantive 8 gists disagree among themselves about the — 

interests of investigator involved. In procedures to be used in the tracting process. 

recent decades, urban sociologists and his point will be elaborated later. 

| gists have been | particularly | concerned with _ The method to be discussed has been de- - 

the division of cities (large areal units) into veloped in the course of formulating 

~ census tracts (small areal units). . The dis- “census: tract plan for the city of Lansing, 

~ tinction and utility of the census pa lies Michigan. Since the plan is being formulated 

in the fact that it is the smallest urban areal — by a group of sociologists, the major a 

4M unit for which the Bureau of the Census has been with the development of a set of 


regularly: complete information. tracts will in future social 


American cities of over 100 (000 population 

have had census tract plans accepted for 
by the Bureau of the Census. “These 

plans may be deemed useful ‘for sociological 4 - 
research only insofar as they provide a tracting ‘Lansing are reported in detail 
of urban areas which are elsewhere. Although classification by use 


a The plain fact is that most tract - plans of ‘techniques being _applied, the method _ 
not meaningful in this sense. “Census tract- could been utilized alone if it had 
nding ing has largely been a piecemeal operation, 4 been desired 1. Treating the technique 
mong and sociologists have ¢ only been n directly r re- though it actually ¥ were the only one involved 
for the a small “number will simplify presentation. | 


The materials reported obtain in the resulting scheme: (a) the 


project of the Social Research Service of the De- 
_ partment of Sociology and Anthropology at Michi- sulting sub- areas must be continuous and 


gan State College. The research is partially financed contiguous, exhaust the total "space 

by grants from the Lansing City Plan Commission within the corporate limits of the city, and . - 
_ and from the East Lansing City Council. —— (b) the populations contained within the 
_ Of the Research Committee include: J. A. Beegle, -sub-areas should achieve a maximum n degree - 


of homogeneity w within each sub-area and a 


and G. Belknap of the Department of Political Form, J. Smith, ‘Cowhig, and G. P. 


Science and Public Administration. The author Stone, Methodological Problems in the Study of 
: Wishes to thank J. A. Beegle, W. H. Form, and Urban Ecology: The Relation of Ecological, Demo- 
_D.L. Gibson for their very — criticisms of graphic, and Social Factors in the _ Definition on of 
this work. Urban Sub- Areas, (unpublished Paper). ; 
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is 


ably the segment should be large ‘enough | 


will be reported i in detail after con- contain at least one hundred persons. 


sideration of some ‘the more theoretical 
DEMOGRAPHIC DATA, AREAL UNITS, AND THE 


questions in involved in its use. 
CONCEPT: OF 


Inevitably, a wide variety of items" ultimate purpose is to use demo- 


applied for determining the homogene- = Br raphic « data subdivide the city into 
ity of areas. Real estate interests may oe 
of housing for this purpose; social 
welfare interests, socio-economic status; re- 


planners land “use; and so on. On an em- which adequately utilize the available data 


pirical level, except for ‘special cases of for each item. A set of demographic data 


f 
tremely ‘small circumscribed areas, absolute : q 
tion districts in a city is available from the 


homogeneity on any one such index is im- 

probable. It becomes even less probable Bureau of the Census. In there are 
when more ‘than one is employed? 144 enumeration districts * complete 
4 information for seven different sets of demo- 


For ractical ur yoses, the criterion of per- 
P graphic data. These are: : percentage of pop- 


fect homogeneity cannot be achieved. 


"Eliminating for the moment the ‘problem ulation: non- 1-white, percentage of population 


of the characteristics to be used, for ercentage of enter 
this research, homogeneity is defined as popula ion un Jer 21, per- 
centage of population 55 and over, ratio 0 of 


population under 21 to population 55 and 
over, and fertility. ratio, 
__ The general problem resolves itself into 
two stages: first, the development of a 


SEQUENCE OF STAGES IN DELIMITING 
‘HOMOGENEOUS AREAS 


thirty to forty homogeneous census tracts 


tion. The pr oblem | is the development of 


a property of an area such that the dis- — 

tribution of specified population characteris- 

~ within that area will be found to exist — 


(with: | minor deviation ) int the population 

- contained in any segment chosen from within 

For an area to meet the criteria involved 
in this definition, it would be necessary h mak 
its” population | to be inflexibly_ arranged in ‘in a way its position on eac 


F a articular s atial pattern. Given such an of the seven sets of di of data pt: 4 
pe "second, , the development of a technique 


arran ement, however, there i is an unknown 
that will group the districts with similar 


racts 
from the sub- -area that may have the same g profiles. The process of delimiting t 
with homogeneous ‘popula- 
statistically distributed population -charac- ‘ 
tions would consist of the addition of 
teristic. ‘This is a consequence of dealing 
tiguous enum eration districts of the 


a continuous distribution of attribute 
demographic type into a larger sub-area with 
possession in a a universe of discrete items 


1 4 ct. 
4.€., persons). If the segment distributions lation qualify 


h th distributions, Enumeration districts are the 
— areas for which the seven items listed above 


R. "Vining, “Delimitation of Economic avaliable. They are arbitrarily “defined 
pi Statistical Conceptions in the Study of the areas, with populations r ranging around 700, 

Spatial Structure of an Economic System,” Journal — assigned to individual census enumerators, 4 

the American Statistical Association, 48 (March, and, presumably, defined only in terms 


problem of | their efficiency for census sus taking. use 
should be specified in a definition of homogeneity _ the Bureau of the Census does not set t! set them 
remains. It will not be discussed further, because 
its solution hinges on a decision as to the primary 4 Five institutions, treated as separate enumera- — 
functions of census. tract data. these io- tion areas in the census, were combined with the 
spatial enumeration districts within which they are | 
these dussacteriitics ‘should be. The same a located, reducing the number to 139. This decision” 
_ is taken on the question of how much of a aa ~ was dictated by our interests in investigating the 
: ‘tion between an area distribution and a segment relevance of certain propositions of urban sociology © 


acteristics of the population of each district 


averaging two to three thousand in popula. |. 
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‘to ern ze population nei: For some of these purposes it was deemed 


¥ 
up so as maxin 
neity, and because there are no comparable 1 necessary to convert the seven disparate — 
data available for the | blocks of which they series of population data into a form which 
care composed, there is only intuitive ‘evidence would enable comparisons" among the posi- 
he extent of district homogeneity.» tions of the san 

. ‘on the extent of district homo geneity.> tions of | the same enumeration district on 

Moreover, homogeneous and heterogeneous the various series. Thus, the data for ‘each 
enumeration districts cz cannot be eed a enumeration district were converted to the 
because within districts block variation is — probability that they n might be as mani- 
not reported. | T Therefore, even though 1 there fested if the area were a randomly drawn 
are heterogeneous districts, each enumera- _ sample from a homogeneous universe having 


tion district must be handled as though it the population city 


drawn from it with proportions the same Tasze 1. Crass INTERVALS 


as t that of the district as a whole. It follows _ Descriptions oF ENUMERATION Districts — 
ON:« DirFerent Types or 


from this that census tracts may be de- 
limited by combining contiguous “enumera- ‘Meaning Based on 
tion districts that p possess the same charac- Probability Assumption that Sub-Area i 
teristics to the same extent. This obv jates Limits" Not Different from 


the need for testing the homogeneity of Ol and below ery significantly less than. 


resulting tracts, for the only segments that 
could be drawn for testing purposes would -01—.20 than 
pected 


— 


be the enumeration districts which th od 
they were constructed. than expect 


70—.70 As expected 


q 
METHOD FOR DEVELOPING HOMOGENEOUS Significantly more than ex- 


has been indicated, the study 


| 


i the ‘Teported work is a part has many fa facets. 
Ske class” intervals to classify ‘the en enume- 
nd, |  ‘5*The Bureau of the Census reports city data ration districts” on each of the s seven series. 
hnique for two important areas—blocks and enumeration Theoretically, use of seven different 
similar districts. Since population homogeneity is most indexes, each with seven different class ‘in- 
likely to be manifested in small areas, the block Ww rield 
tracts | would be the optimum area to work with in de- s, will yie ¥ an enormous yo arge = 


yopula- limiting homogeneous tracts. Block data include. number of logically. possible _ types. Since 
if = only crude averages on housing characteristics, and, _ the aim 1s a system of between thirty and 


+ same therefore, could not be used. However, it may be — forty” tracts it would not be desirable to 
reasoned. that some enumeration districts will be 


Jefined if homogeneous census tracts are empirically possi- ofa city, there would be « contiguous census 
ble, then homogeneous enumeration districts 


like homogeneity. Therefore, it 
ators, |  ®In the ideal case, the tracts could be tested by would” probably be desirable to work with 


rms of | data for blocks or segments larger than blocks but : ten or fifteen types of enumeration districts 
smaller than enumeration districts. This ideal might at most. While inspection of maps showed 


a | tnmogeneous ; (a) because they are relatively find r more > than this number of types 
tract. | areas, and the smaller the area, the more likely enumeration districts. ‘Indeed , if there are 
mallest | itis to be homogeneous; and (b) because they are such things as community areas, in the 
above one-quarter the size of census tracts, and sense of relatively large homogeneous 


t them | te approached when sufficient resources are avail- that large’ numbers of the logically possible 
| for limited censuses within selected segments d 
| Of proposed tracts. The ov erall procedure would types not occur, it was necessary to de- 


humera- | then be a preliminary tracting on an enumeration termine the types that do —occur.§ 
vith the | district basis, followed by successive amendments 


hey - m the basis of sample segment censuses until a § 7 The implications of this meinen were oa 
decision | point is reached where all sample § segment censuses — ‘fully considered. It was not deemed advisable to i: af 
conse them in a paper of this nature. 


ting the verify. the homogeneity of all proposed tracts 
* 8 Perhaps the simplest way to go about identif 


tested. In the case of Lansing, such resources were 
Not available. ey _ ing types would be to plot the probabilities on 
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Ths far the necessity of using all seven types. of 


_ types of data for an adequate demographic (3) Each enumeration district Was riven 
description of the populations has not been — —— score made up of the sum of =. 


: he seven types of dat 

considered. The attribute of age, for scores on each n of the ‘ype 
ample, is direct! involved in three preliminary 
S very y _ This indicated ‘that: 


of the series of data and indirectly involved (@) The distribution of 


4 the o other ‘four. In addition it it may be that alll types of data but sex were such 

all seven series should not be given equal as to. indicate the desirability 

i was decided to to subject the enumeration: — (b) The trichotomy for sex appeared — 

district data (ie. e., the probabilities) toa as though it could be preserved with 

Guttman Scale analysis. If the various types a reweighting of 
of data a are of such an order that the ideal ee (c) The dichotomy for race appeared as_ 


¥ 3 scale pattern may be said to exist, this soa | 


technique will will ‘directly answer the questions: All tri 


as to how many and which of the indexes 
should be considered. For this problem, a 


chotomies to y be collapsed were re- 

grouped into surplus and deficit categories — =! 

with weights of 3 and 1 respectively. i. 


scale would be of no use unless» the scale is weights for race were changed to 8 and 1 

: J “pattern were to emerge so that it would respectively. The weights for sex were set 
__ be possible to identify types, and unless the at 8, 3, and —1 respectively. All enumera- 
a enumeration districts \ were to fall into the _ tion districts received new total scores on 


“scale types in such way as to be both basis, 


contiguous and to have sufficient populations new scale plotting was made. Repro- 


_ ducibility could not be computed because 
nativity showed an almost completely ran- 
dom plotting which prevented the deter- 


within contiguous districts to meet the 
terion: of size for a census tract. 


_ Because the problem is one of 


of an appropriate cutting point 


reweighting. 


ducibili 


“ratio” 
mized 


types 
summa! 
4 


- tion of types, there is more than the usual for the summing of errors. Moreover, er- [ 


= flexibility in the interpretation of any re- rors for the other items were high and | : 


sulting s scale. Two major differences ‘should how ved patterns which suggested that they 
be - stressed. First, in scaling, the ¢ effective ‘might be associated with nativity. 
universe ‘of items was used. Therefore the | ( (7) A scale plotting was attempted excluding — 


Pag _ question as to whether or not these i items es 4 nativity. This produced little improvement or 


random sample of items a unidi- 


mensional universe of such “items becomes 


irrelevant. ‘Second, unidimensionality is net random “pattern of the nativity index, it 


essential, because a quasi- -scale (a clear in- 4 & was decided to try to scale the + and 
dication of multidimensionality ) would» areas on nativity separately. This makes 

‘satisfactory for identifying the types « sociological sense, because it t simply = | 
enumeration 1 districts, gests that areas with above average num- 


The following steps were involved in of foreign-born are qualitatively dif- 


4 a 


(8) Because the errors in all items had origi- 


(by 70 70: a good fit. The 66 enumeration dis rict wi 


© 70 and below; less ex: surplus of foreign-| born residents were found 


pected. to form a scale with 90.0 per cent repro- 
These three classes were the values ducibility on two dichotomized items, “under 
ae 3, and 1 in the order listed. ‘The same 21” and “ ‘race, ” and the trichotomized “sex” 

‘item. This "yielded five scale types with 
transparent maps and superimpose these maps. 

of seven different maps predominant characteristics summarized 


is confusing and becomes mechanically 2 


lll nally appeared to be associated with the | 


‘should be 
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METHOD: D FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF AREAS 


“ratio” and “fertility ratio,” and the pre ‘ond. “a 
‘sex’ item. "This yielded five scale There are a number of reasons why the 
types with the predominant characteristics scales were not better in both reproduci-— 
summarized bility ai and “coverage of tractable areas. 
Oy he major test of the utility of the Gutt- While major sources of difficulties are . clear, ine 
man scale as a technique for determining a is not clear to) what extent each was 
-like of enumeration operative in Lansing. One major difficulty 


TaBLe FOR 66 ENUMERATION Districts wiTH SurpLuses or Foreicn- Born 


‘SCALE us 
Cases 


= 
(Both surplus of males, surplus, 


of Negroes) 4 
(Both surplus under 21) 


2 (One good fit on sex, ig surplus | 
fal 66 (3, Sex; 15, under 21; 2, Race)* 
Coefficient of Reproducibility =1———=1—— ——= .900. 
4 


- * The total number of | errors is higher" than the number of cases in error, since some cases had more a = | 


Sor delimiting census ‘census tracts. is rests in the of. categories used for 
locations of the ‘districts: falling within | a reporting the original ‘data. Nativity isa 
; F type. ype. If the scale types: = to be of value, case in point, for it prevented the derivation re 
‘number o f districts the same type ofa single scale for Lansing. The two largest 
should be contiguous and contain a sufficient -foreign- -born groups in the city” are Ca- 
‘total population to | permit their categoriza- nadians an and Mexicans. Even ‘though 
tion as census tracts. ‘Analysis : showed that “specific information available, 
sh scale ca Bureau of the Census i included both of these 
of coverage in terms of ‘potential tracts. R Re- 
are summarized in Table was the only way ‘that nativity “could” be 
The title of of |Table 4 contains the phrase a handled in’ scaling, even though the two 
“census tract potential,” % ‘reflecting, the fact 7 groups were known to have widely divergent 
that the Lansing tract system is not to be _. 
based solely upon these demographic data “number of available types of data i is. 
but | will also. include a at least two other another source of difficulty. The seven series = 
methods of classification. The exhausted all of available 
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on an “enumeration — district basis, and | a _ Perhaps the most important source of 


“number of these are very closely associated - difficulty i is the ‘sociological and | demographic | 

even though they a are re theoretically _inde- meaninglessness_ of the enumeration district. 
“a pendent. Other attributes for which data While homogeneity throughout the district | 
are collected, like education, occupation, or must» be assumed if the unit | is to be 
income, have been to those the constrection of | tracts it is 


Stems jon lack of ‘sufficient it became many of ‘a 


Fertility 
Ratio 


Surplus Above Good Surplus Below Below 


x 


4 


‘Ty pe 


= of 
foreign- -bor 
Surplus of 


-born 
(white) 
Surplus of A 


-native- -born 
(Negro) 

Covered by al 
scale ale type 


been prese! 


tional dem 
(3 below city age ratios; 3 below city fertilit ‘| mits cover 

a below city age ratio; 3 below city fertility dize ‘hen ¢ 

nae 4 (All good fit on sex, below city average on e| hi 
d emogra ] 

, Sexi ll Ratio) imately 

Coefficient of teveloped 

these enumeration ‘districts have a of whites. Ten enumeration districts with of the app 
of Negroes were removed and treated as a separate tyr pe. however, di 
the appropriate weights for the dif- ‘the districts which di did 1 not easily fall q 
ferent. items ought to be. Both inadequate tracts either lacked homogeneity or had a hd “an 
eterminan 


demographic knowledge and lack of clarity special demographic character (8. g., a white 
in ‘scale theory concerning the implications — area with a small enclave of N Negroes that 
of v varying weights for the different items is directly adjacent “districts heavily 
used lie at the root of the matter. populated by ‘Negroes, state vocational 
“school for, boys). Undoubtedly the scales 
_ © The final scales remain the same if the original y would have: ‘been more efficient if “greater 


weights are substituted for the items with changed © 
Weights. ‘Vet, if these items had not been care had been taken in ‘the delimitation of 


a error, | and race, because there were more cases is true for all the factors. just ‘discussed. In 
outside than within the scale type, would have been _ fact, in the light of this discussion the scale 


. first items dropped. Yet sex appears in both might be considered remarkably efficient. 7 
final scales and race in one. The question of weight- Fy 


ing deserves more examination, tes cannot be Certainly, it prompts to further investigation 
and development of the entire method. 
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weighted, both sex, because it has the highest enumeration districts. The same, of “course, 
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AM METHOD FOR THE CLASSIFICATION © OF AREAS 


TasBie 4. Ciry CoveraGE anp Census Tract POTENTIAL ‘OF Scaues 


istrict, 
district 
T Districts Covered Covered Districts Sufficient 


Population 


foreign-born 46.3(42, 700) 


Surplus of 
(white) 5.3(63) 7 $2.4(33) 7.2(23 


an (Negro) 8. $71) 60. 0(6) 64. 0(4 

scale types 100. 0(139) 100. 129) 60.4(84) 60. 8 (56, 006) 


| method for the subdivision o: of a large that they would have 
"area of any size into a number of smaller | the population distributions found if they 
areas of any size on ‘the basis -demo- were randomly drawn ‘samples from a homo- 
- phically homogeneous | populations | hes geneous universe (the city) _ having the 
ie n presented. cS use requires din. _ characteristic distributed among its popula- 
tional “demographic data for "small areal tion to the extent indicated by the census 
| units covering the entire area to be subdi- >, count, the next step involves the dentca 
| vided. These units must be even smaller tion of districts with descriptions 
size ‘than the sub-areas ultimately desired. a was found _that the: enumeration districts > 
| There is is reason data need form two ‘Cutten which yield 


can only ‘the uses to areas of ‘the is “not 
ultimately made of the resulting sub- areas. py necessary that perfect ‘scale be derived 
The ‘specific case in which the method insofar aS a quasi- -scale will be 
| developed and demonstrated w: was the census identify types. use of this scaling tech- 
i tracting of the city of . The results ‘ nique, of course, presupposes that the ‘items 


mine | the application of the method wal not, involved have : some meaningful relationship 


however, determine what the to each other. In general, this will be. true” 
ystem shall be, because in a problem of this kind. A number of fac- 


criterion happens to be only one of a nu mber h de { 
being used. It could have been the major tors that made 
white determinant if the working committee hc ad b briefly discussed, and, while t ey ay 
“that } felt it to be both appropriate. and sufficient particular to this “problem, they may also 
|! fot all possible subsequent uses of the tract help to point ‘up similar disturbing 
scales | 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE rounpation y weighted 


the direction of | collection of general pur- 
pose statistics and applied research and de 
velopment. Only 3.15 million dollars | are desig. 
~ nated as involving basic research in the social 


sciences. The National Science 7 


x 
a One of the most important national develop- a that Federal funds for support of social 


‘ments since World War II has been the ex: science research and development at nonprofit 


panding program of the Federal Government 
in support of scientific research and develop- 
ment. Total obligations by Federal agencies for 
scientific research and development activities gations ‘of over 53,000,000 dollars per 
exceeded two billion dollars per year. for the social science activities of the Federal 


— significant feature of this post-war wat - de- Government and of over 10,000,000 dollars per 
year for Federal support of social science re 


"National ‘Science Foundation 


institutions reached 10.2 millions i in 19523 
Although small in relation to the total scientific 


velopment has been the increased program of 


Federal sponsorship of scientific research by search at nonprofit institutions constitute 
non-governmental agencies, particularly uni- substantial analy- 


sis, and evaluation, 


colleges, and other non-profit institu- 
-tions.! For the fiscal year ending Tune 30, 1952 oo Cognizance of these relatively nai sums of 
_ money going into support of social science re- 


sum obligated by Federal agencies for 
be "entific research and development at nonprofit — search by Federal agencies has been, in part, 


institutions “was 338 million dollars. Tespomsible for the interest taken by the Na- 


small proportions of the total _ tional Science Foundation in the social sciences, 
‘Federal expenditures for science and the 


amounts spent by F Federal agencies non- 
Profit institutions a are devoted to social science 
research, study” by the National Science 


indicates that the past 


Seine _ As a result of these considerations, the Na- 
 * Paper nai aan meeting of the tional Science Foundation undertook, in March | 
Sociological Society, August, 1953. _——off this year, a systematic and continuing stl study 
1See National Science Foundation, Federal “of the present scientific status of the social 


_ For Science, I. Federal Funds For Scientific sciences and of the role of the National =a i 


Research and Development at Nonprofit Institu- Foundation with respect to s ocial science re- 
tions, 1950-1951 and 1951-1952, Washington: 1953. ai 


oii 2 This study defines the social sciences as “those eral utility. It is not intended to cover the gather- 


other Government agencies regarding current 
research in social science fields; (2) policy dis- 
cussions of the role of the Federal Government 
Felative to social sciences; 


Other factors involved were (1) inquiries — 


> These include such sciences as cultural anthropol- program, such as personnel records, accounting in- 
ony, education, history, logistics, politi- formation, collection of income tax returns, tabu- 
5 cal science, social — psychology, sociology, etc. In lation of payments into insurance funds, except to x 
og ‘phithen' te eek done in disciplines or subjects” the extent that additional costs are required in pre- 
«ft traditionally — considered as being social sciences, - paring and publishing such data for publication or 
there is also to be included work done in other Seneral use.” See National Science Foundation, 
disciplines or subjects where the work is under- — Federal Funds ‘for Science, II. Federal Research and | 
_ taken primarily for the purpose of understanding - Development Budget, Fiscal Years 1952 and 1953, 
group behavior. As used here, the term “social Washington: 
sciences” includes the gathering and processing, 8 For a general view of the Federal Govern- 
well as the analysis and preparation of data on ment’s ‘programs of sponsored socia. science re- 
social phenomena, such as censuses of population, _ search see H. H. Rosenberg and E. Hubbert, 


behavior of individuals members of a group. for the administration of an agency's 


force, earnings, prices, imports, exports, crime, and ence Research, Syracuse University, Washington 3 
similar subjects, ‘whew the information is of = Suet Office: 1951, 


research and development program, these obli- 


~ 


4 


sciences directed toward an understanding the ing and analysis of such information when 


_ manufactures, etc., or statistics on education, labor - Opportunities For Federally Sponsored Social Si- 
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Gx ‘N {OTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


position Director for of the Act indicates that Congress intended 
j Social Science Research has been set up in the Foundation to exercise a fair amount of a | 
Foundation’ s Program Analysis Office. in the use of this authority.” Committee Reports 
hae The | history of the National Science Foun- x indicate that language i in the Act was so phrased» 
7) | a particularly as it relates to the social a “as to permit the Foundation to explore the ; 
( ~ gciences, has already been made familiar to so- _ needs of the social sciences and to take appropri-_ : 
| ciolgists by ‘several of our colleagues, namely, ate a action.” § In ‘sum, ‘then, the weight of legal 
r, Parsons, ‘Lundberg, and Barber.* It need and other evidence s supports | the view that the 
~ not be retold here. Suffice it to say that oped National Science Foundation has authority to. 
ri F in 1950, after consideration by several Con- (1) study the needs of the social sciences; (2) 
gresses, extensive hearings,® and, even pres- Study the impact of scientific research on 
-idential veto, there: was enacted into law the dustrial development and the general welfare; 
(3) extend its research grant and fellowship 
programs and other activities in support of 
science to the social sciences when and if it is 


lesig- 


8ist Congress) creating the National Sci- 
‘ence Foundation as an independent agency with- 


in the Executive Branch of the Federal deemed appropriate to do sO. 

952. Government. The current activities of the Found 

ntific 3 ‘It has not gone unnoticed | that while the peti to the social sciences are confined | almost _ 
obli- "National Science Foundation Act does not exclusively to the first of these three areas, 
yas if specifically mention the social sciences, ‘there namely, study of the status and needs of the — 
js no explicit prohibition on support of social social sciences. Some thought has been given 
science research and -education.® In fact, the to undertaking studies of the impact of Te- 


a 
quite » explicitly authorizes and directs the search on industrial development. There are, 
Foundation undertake studies in what however, no immediate plans to extend research 
 dologists would call the “‘sociology of science. or fellowships to the social sciences. . Such 


win — Under Section 3(a)(2) ‘the Foundation is au- plans must obviously await ™ results of the 
nde . thorized and directed to “appraise the impact study of social science needs; 
of research upon industrial development Fortunately, the task of the scien- 


upon the general welfare.” In addition, the Act tific status, prospects and needs of the social 


Sciences,” American Sociological Review, XI (De Russell Sage Effective Use of 
| . cember, 1946), pp. 653-666; G. A. Lundberg, “The _ Social Science Research In The ‘Federal Services, 
Senate Ponders Social Science,” (The Scientific New York: 1950; W. I. Myers, “What the Social 
; Monthly, LXIV (May, 1947), pp. 397-411; B. Sciences Are,” Statement presented to the Select 

F } Barber, Science and the Social Order, Glencoe: The - Committee of the House of Representatives To 
Free Press, 1952, pp. 187-190; pp. 247- -250. Investigate Tax- -Exempt Foundations and Com- 
=  . 5 Hearings on Science Legislation (S. 1297 and parable Organizations” in Hearings Before the Se- : 

Related Bills). Hearings Before a Subcommittee of lect Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
the Committee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate, Foundations and Comparable Organizations, House 
79th Congress, Ist Session. Washington: Govern-— of Representatives, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, 
‘ de Printing Office, 1945 and 1946. For — UU S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 
‘ of social scientists see pp. 737-801. 1953, pp. 141-149; Social Science Research Center 
{ ; $B, Barber, Science and The Soci Gui, of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota, 
The Social Sciences At Mid-Century: : Papers 
13 "See J. T. Wilson, “Psychology and The Na- Delivered at the Dedication of Ford Hall, April — 
tional Science Foundation,” The American Psy (19-21, £984, Sd 


Na- elsewhere for inclusion of “ other sciences been greatly facilitated 

and the legislative history indicates “recent series of excellent statements on the 

from that this phrase was clearly intended to enable nature, scope, aspirations and accomplishments : 

the Foundation to support social science activi- of social science research. Those in print include 

dis. ties when and if it was | deemed desirable to do the Russell Sage Foundation pamphlet on 

A A study by William A. W. Krebs, Jr., effective use of social science research, Dean 
former General Counsel of the National Science Myers’ statement on the social sciences presented 
and | Foundation, concludes that: “It is quite clear to the Congressional committee studying tax- - 
Ne that the Foundation has authority to make both exempt foundations, the penetrating set of 
4 research ‘grants and fellowship awards in the papers delivered at the dedication of Ford 
| social sciences. ever, the legislative history at the University of Minnesota, and Barber's 
review of the nature and prospects of the social 
P. M. ‘Hauser, “Are The Social Sciences sciences.® In addition, unpublished | memoranda 
(August, 1946), pp. 379-384; T. "Parsons, “The Senate Report, No. 90, 8ist Congress, ist 
Science Legislation and The Role of the Social Session, p. 
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prepared for the Social Science Research Council and verified or systematic 
a and the Ford Foundation by distinguished social — observations; the removal of a . gradually grow. 
_ Scientists contain valuable syntheses and bilfant ing body of knowledge from the realm of 
diagnoses and prognoses.?? speculation and subjective opinion to the realm 
These statements, snd “essays” of demonstrated fact; and the effort to make 
“might very well serve as basic charters for the _ predictions, at least ‘about a few social phe. 
social sciences, at least as far as public officials, - nomena, within approximately measurable limits 
foundation executives, scientists, and skeptics of confidence." The social sciences, in short, 
_ generally are concerned. They state clearly mer’ - must conform to descriptive analyses of science 
effectively what the social sciences are and _ generally. (2) As a corollary, the social sciences 
what they have achieved. They judiciously avoid "must progress toward firmer theoretical formu. 
those excessive claims by some of our ‘more lation and conceptualization. Science, 
impatient partisans which usually end dis- has observed, “emerges from the other pro 
and disdain. gressive “activities of man to the extent chat 
Several general considerations concepts arise from experiments and obser- 
these materials: (1) The social ‘sciences must — vations, and the new concepts in turn lead to 
identify themselves with the kinds of activities further experiments and observations.” 12 Social 
aptly described by Elbridge Sibley: the Scientists, therefore, must, in Charles Dollard’s 
formulation o of hypotheses ‘that can n be tested words, “quit _counting noses and votes 
become scientists in fact, dealing i in fundamental 


Social Order, : Free 1952, Chap. theory which can be tested, struggling to 
pp. 238-252. See also D. Lerner and H. D. achieve laws ‘generalizations which will 
Lasowell (editors), The ‘Policy Sciences: Recent enable us to predict what men or groups of 

_ Developments in Scope and Method, Stanford Uni- | . men will do or not do under stated conditions. "18 ¢ 

a versity Press, 1951. For earlier general reviews (3) Conversely, the social sciences must eschew 4 


see Research Frontiers in Human Relations, Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 92, No. 5 (1948); A. Leighton, Humen Rela- 
Dat in Changing World, New York: E. 
Datton Co., 1949; and the more popular re- with social reform movements and welfare 
view of the social sciences by Stuart Chase: S. - activities, and especially, the - unfortunate pho- 
Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind, New York: netic relationship to socialism. (5) The social 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. See also the testimony sciences must overcome their tendency toward 


g Wesley Mitchell and other social scientists in the - diffuseness, unorganized specialization, “insuffi 
= on Science Legislation referred to above. . 
cient integration, and ineffective interdisciplinary _ 


= the stock taking inventories of particular 
sciences are: (1) Sociology: E. Shils, The communication. (6) There is a solid body of 


Present State of American Sociology, Glencoe: The concrete achievement, , both substantive and 
Free Press, 1948; (2) Economics: American Eco- - technical, which clearly demonstrates the effec. 
nomic Association, A Survey of "Contemporary 
Economics, Vol. I edited by H. Ss. Ellis, Vol. 2 
edited by B. F. Haley, Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 
1948 and 1952; (3) Political Science: UNESCO, 
a Contemporar ry Political Science: Survey pp. 
any Methods and Teaching, UNESCO Publication No. — _12J. B. Conant, On Understanding Science, New 
426, Paris: UNESCO, 1950; (4) Demography: York: New American Library, 1951, p. 37. Conant’s 
P. K. Whelpton, Needed Population Research, Lan- more recent reformulation of his definition of 
caster: Science _ Press Printing Co. , 1938; (5) _ science reads as follows: “Science is a dynamic 
Anthropology: A. Kroeber, Chairman, directed to the degree of 
al Chi- the empiricism involved in solving problems; or, 
cago: University of ‘Chicago Press, 1983, and | if you prefer, science is “a process of fabricating 
‘Tax, L. C. Eiseley, I. Rouse, and C. F. Voegelin, a web of interconnected concepts and conceptual 
YY editors, An Appraisal of Anthropology Today, 7 schemes arising from experiments and observations * 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953; (6) and fruitful of further experiments and observa- 
> book of Social Psychology, 


identification with the sum total of speculation 
and intuition about human social behavior, 
(4) Likewise, they must eschew identification 


tiveness of applying, methods to the 


Sibley, in The tubs Sciences At Mid- 


Social” Psychology: Lindzcy (editor), Hand-— tions.” J. B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern 
Cambridge: Addison-— Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 
Wesley Press (forthcoming) . An indication of 1953, pp. 106-107. 
 dustry’s recognition of the practical contributions 13 Charles Dollard, in The Social Sciences At 
of social science research is contained in Stanford Mid-Century, p. 17. Compare Stouffer’s statement 
'. Research Institute, Social Science for Industry: in the same volume: “A science is in essence a body 
Proceedings of a Seminar, ‘Stanford: Stanford ‘Re- of theory, of | theoretical propositions, - general in 
search Institute, 1953. character, which have the power of ‘generating — 
am indebted to staff members ‘of these middle- level propositions which can be stated 
and verified empirically.” Ibid, 
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study of ‘human n social behavior. In fact, an for the i increase in 1 the c _- - of living, the psyc esti 


impressive list of significant ‘social science ac- logical” effect of "segregation, the increase in 
-complishments is not difficult to record.!4 Social a juvenile delinquency, or the impact of television 
science, as ‘Parsons once is definitely on the study habits of children. But these and 
going concern. other subjects within the orbit of the social 
Unquestionably, the “case” 2” for t the social sciences are proper subjects for objective study 
and analysis under conditions of control which © 
memoranda. But a memorandum, like love, promise of revealing scientific facts.” 17 
- jg not enough. Heed must be given to the well- | The Committee also notes the special impor- 
considered warnings of Charles Dollard regard- tance of the social sciences in the contemporary  . 
Dollard quite properly stresses the strategy of 
the deed. Advance in social science depends | on 


- jing necessary strategy for the social sciences. 15 world. It states: “It is entirely possible that i 


ina time when man’s mastery over the physical 
Sciences threatens him with Possible extermi- 


| what social scientists indeed do: how well we 


Social 
llard’s 
sand 


teach at the undergraduate level, how effectively. 
we respond to calls from industry and govern- — portant than the ‘accomplishments in in the the = 


for help in resolving practical problems, cal sciences.” 18 
and how much we devote to fundamental re- The National Science Foundation’s | progra on 


search. It depends also on the extent to which 0 f science support includes at present (1) grants 


} wecultivate patience and humility. “An attitude — for basic research; (2) graduate fellowships; 


_quacy. .. . The long-term contract of the social 


of patience and humility,” Dollard concludes, ¢ (3) studies of scientific personnel and man- 
“nvolves no admission of failure or or inade- 4 power problems; (4) support of science train- 

ing; (5) studies of the problems of scientific 
sientist with society is not to perform mira- information and communication; (6) ‘support | 
cles but to bring to the study of man and his of symposia, conferences and similar scientific 


problems: the same objectivity and the same gatherings; and (7) support of attendance of 


cation 
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stated 


| ‘social, as applied to the discipline of the social 


| passion for truth which have in the past given scientists at international conferences. It has 
_ussome understanding and control of the physi- been determined that legally social science activi- 

cal world. If the terms of this contract are ties may be included in all of these programs. a 
observed, the social sciences will pone salina The question is whether this legal permission 


4 - Tilustrative of the sympathetic understanding _ It may be done; but should it? The answer de- 
of social science activities and objectives which pends social _ scientists _ themselves: their 
proper presentation can achieve is the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House their willingness to pay close attention na 
of Representatives which last year investigated strategic co considerations such as those ‘mentioned — 
tax-exempt foundations. The report comments: Dollard. We must be in a better position 
_ “Many of our citizens confuse the term than we were some seven years ago to give © 


an unqualified affirmative answer 
Hauser’s question: 4 Are the social sciences 


advance and to win increasing support.” 16 are can be solidly ‘buttressed | by strong moral oral claims. : 


sciences, with the term ‘socialism.’ And since 
the social sciences may | be defined as the study © 


man’s relationship to man, the problem of 


every man considering himself an expert in the THE ROLE OF THE EXPERT ON én. 


field i is ever present. Fe Few indivi iduals fe feel them- RECTIONAL ‘ADMINIST RATION | 
selves ‘qualified to express” an 1 expert of opinion on COUNTRY 
muclear fission or the value of isotopes but most 


of us will not hesitate to express our opinions 
on such homely subjects as divorce, the | caus on ue Ohio . State “University 
_ USee, especially, the Myers’ statement referred drawn from my experience on a recent mission 


to above, the Russell Sage Foundation pamphlet, 3 1 
thepters II and III, and the contributions of S. A. to India for _ United Nations. ‘For | —con- on- 


Stouffer and K. E. Boulding to ) The Social 
Mt Mid-Century. 17Final Report of the “Select Committee 
tiques and Boulding economics as a social Investigate Foundations and Other Organizations, 
“Strategy For Advancing The Social Sci- 2514, Union Calendar Jan-— 


The Social Sciences At Mid- I-Century, ‘PP. uary 1, 1953, » PP. +10. 0 
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venience paper divided into three parts: 


components of the expert’s role 


and findings, and accomplishments. = = 

THE EXPERT’S ROLE 

hes ‘The prisoners of India represent goed human 

7 It appeared to me that an expert? in the material for social rehabilitation. There was a a 

correctional field could best function as a = absence of derelict and degenerate in. 

resource “person help a requesting country 


~The way officials and lay persons responded | 

cast me in the Tole of a counselor, mentor and 
leader. 


OBSERVATIONS AND FINDINGS OF INDIA 


i 


achieve what it wants to achieve in his 
of competence. ‘It did not seem up to him to 


a 


= walls within walls, The “office” of the 
the country that it ought to adopt Inspector General—the central office of ad | 
similar to the methods used i in | in any state—is focused on inspec- 
England, Sweden, and so forth. tion, checking up, and maintaining status quo 
One soon Indians ‘are proud rather than on leadership and delegating re- 

_ of their ancient civilization and India’s religion, - ~ sponsibility. As is true in so many countries, — 


é art, customs, and philosophy. A foreigner act- the jail department in India is a sort of disad- ye 
- 3 ing as an expert, needs to accept this in good _vantaged department of government. Personnel — 
“ 7 faith and to try to appreciate cultural differences are” not ‘recruited so z as to develop a a career 
uncritically, even when understanding is diffi- service in correctional work. The educated staff 

oo if cult. An expert cannot help a country if he __ members are mainly devoted to keeping regis- 

. = its culture at the same time. =~ P and books and do not have time to devote 
Making oneself available for conference and 
interviews, to officials and laymen, was found 
tol be "highly important. People wanted to talk 
y wanted to receive in jails “relative 
a express their own views. bh “many instances conditions prevailing on the outside. Prison 
‘they needed ‘encouragement and labor i is mainly concentrated in textiles. There 
tration of the United Nations at the of the = | 

of India. My mission was primarily 
designed to train jail officers in progressive methods 

d aspect of the mission was to stimulate local and — bilitation or protection to society. The jails of 

national interest in newer approaches to the treat- India are ov erburdened with prisoners awaiting 


ment of offenders, by exchanging views with cog- trial (“undertrials”), due to inability to expedite 
nizant officials and interested laymen. The Govern- police and court handling. The number and 


ment of India indicated that it would like to have quality of jail- reform ‘committees and their re- 
the benefit of my observations and suggestions rela- ‘ ports are truly remarkable, but. unfortunately _ 
tive to the jail problem. Initial contacts in India 
were made from October 21 until November 4. this is true everywhere—the 
_— tour of the jails in 15 states was made from No- dations get _ shelved. The focus on improvement r 
vember 4, 1951 until January 2, 1952. I not only — of the jails has been primarily at the amenity ; 
had the opportunity to inspect the jails (prisons) — — level, that is, improving the lot of the prisoner. r 
but also police and court operations, and other - addition, it was found that in most states — 
lated institutions, such as probation offices, ju-— of India juvenile delinquents were handled by 
ag venile courts, remand homes, certified and reform- adult facilities and it was suggested that they — 
gg be accorded special facilities under a standard 
4 te 1952 27, 1 conducted staining opendage to the mans je 
e Tata In 
officers were deputed from 17 states of India. Prac- be developed. cand run by yomen. Probation 
_ tically all of them had a B.A. degree. Some had a service, as in the instance of special facilities 
MA. degree. Some had a medical degree. The for” handling juvenile delinquents, has had 
—* from June 27 until August 20, 1952 was _ limited development in India but enough a 
taken up by preparation of a report on the work © show that it is a very practical measure for 
and observation of the mission and with terminal e 


India. Aftercare for released prisoners as well ; 


7 contacts and consultations with the Government of 
as a system of premature release of prisoners 


| 


The sentences are unduly long in most leceniie 


jail (prison) administration. The secondary much over any period justified by either rebar 
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juvenile and adult we felt to to offender, w which concept is ‘merely an 
‘be an important administrative development. of India’s own concept of ‘toward 
It appeared to my Western sociological eyes spiritual improvement. Ty one 
that crime and delinquency were mainly prob-— 
of transition, dislocation, overcrowding, SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 
ack of sustenance, and lack of MARITAL IN AN 
could not detect the operation of interpersonal 
; factors, such as family tension and discord. 
neurotic symptom and the psychopathic 
lity did not seem to me to break 
personality did me to breas Cole 
—— This paper summarizes the findings of selected 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS -economic factors in marital adjustment = 


Considerable awareness of the total job to number of studies of marriage there seemed 
- done was created by my mission, especially as to be no consensus on the significance of eco- 
“eancerns the interrelated aspects of police work, — ‘nomic factors in marital adjustment. This situa- 4 
lockups, remand for deten- ‘tion complicated by the e lack of 


) tions, probation, aftercare, diversification of Consequently a more adequate population was — 

i] - institutions, special handling of juvenile and _ selected to determine the effects of economic _ 

| offenders. The 47 jail officers, who were 

‘couse seeking a new philosophy and a new z significance of socio-economic factors in marital 

. 2 of the problem. Most of them, in their adjustment. The following factors were assumed _ 
\& ways, are now introducing new projects - to havea positive relationship to marital adjust- 


in their institutions—projects which do not ment: (1) social status, as indicated by level an 
depend on financial ‘outlay. Twenty-one in- of income, occupation, education, and resi- 
spectors general of prisons met in their first all- 
ket- | India conference since independence. They made _ determined by savings, lack of debts, and regu- 
tors. _ many resolutions, favoring progressive measures. : larity of employment; (3) effective economic 
They favored a year’s preservice training (after Management, such indices being budgeting and 
the B.A. degree) for newly recruited assistant a” efficient organization of the home; and (4) 
jailors. The senior probation officers from three occupational adjustment. In addition, the three 
| 4 states which have probation were called into ‘social areas themselves are ‘examined in this - 
| for India, which has been circulated among the a, _ Methodology. T estigation in involved the 
var ission asked following procedure 
‘to confer with them, regarding recommenda- (1) An interviewing schedule was arranged 
tions on the treatment of offenders, for inclu- that included | ae number of specific economic 
in their « overall for India. Several factors that were new to marital surveys. 
~~ requested further consultation, over and - There was also the adjustment test based on > a 
_ beyond what I could do on my quick tour pro- the Burgess-Cottrell and Locke scale. nt “ail : 
| - Arrangements were made with the United (2) From the Los Angeles area a representa- 
Nations to send my assistant, Dr. Edward Gel tive sample was chosen that might be handled ~ 
way, to the requesting states. Pakistan, Burma, as a unit, and still be subdivided into a low, 
and Ceylon also -Tequested consultations and it a middle, and high area. On the basis of the 
Was possible, by arrangement, for the United _ Shevky and Williams study, census data were 
_ Nations to send Dr. Galway to Pakistan and examined and a sample of 210 couples from 
three social areas was chosen. The three areas. 
When the International Conference of Social. 
| Work met in Madras, December, 1952, an asso- * This article recounts some of the ‘findings in 
“cation of correctional workers was formed and the author’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, — 
.- is hoped that it will operate as a professiona - ‘Socio-Economic Factors and Marital Adjustment _ 
body, | to disseminate new ideas in the field. B* in an Urban Setting, ” University of Southern 
The response to the mission by local and | California, 1951. Cf. also “Economic Factors in 
national fi truly excellent. I believe I 
gures was truly excelle e 


yners 


pressures among a lower group. 
deputed to me for special training, came to the Hypotheses were test the 


tion, short sentences, diversions from institu. -representativeness in a number of the 


dential area; (2) socio- -economic security, as a 
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all wv medium urbanization, and low, white respondents, the high degree — 

i medium, and high social rank and were labeled ‘tion in this area necessitated concentration on } 3 
_ respectively as Area I (63 couples), Area II relatively few census tracts. The area selected . 
(82 couples), and Area, III (65 couples). The _ comprised apparently two groups: One group 

could be regarded as permanent in residence 
a random method; namely, every third house because of economic pressures and personal jn. 
within typical “areas of the selected census . The other group, younger and more 
tracts highly educated, maintained that only tempo. | 
_ (3) Interviews were conducted within the rary factors, such as the expenses of the early 
home, the husband and wife being interviewed J years marriage, forced them to live in this 
separately. average refusal rate was less area, Almost two thirds of the husbands were eollar, 
than 30 per cent, a response not unfavorable, engaged i in manual labor—nearly 18 per cent -execut 
a - considering the age range of the population. ag unskilled labor. Both the men and women of r _ Husband 
hy (4) In order to test the effects of social and | ‘Area T had ten-and-one half years of schooling, ay presen 

economic factors in marital adjustment, two although ‘there were considerable individual 

af groups—the “happy” and the “unhappy”—were > variations. Particularly among the lower age} 
drawn from the sample according to their scores" groups: there was marked frustration because 
on the adjustment scale. The happy or high they: were not finding suitable outlets for their | 
‘scores group included 86 men and 85 women, — educational skills. Both job turn-over and resi- — a “a 
unhappy or low group, 66 men and 62 dential mobility w were high in this area, 
ot women, The remainder of the 420 individuals _ Area II, or the lower middle class, Tepresents « 
constituted an intermediate group which was the largest ‘per cent of the population. These 
not used for purposes of analysis. The critical respondents were ‘the youngest of the three 
ratio test of significance was applied to the - ‘groups; the average age for the men was 36.8, | — 


responses to the social and background items. Wy for the women, 34.5. As” a number of these 4 
a _ Description of the Sample. The average ase districts were in the periphery of the city it was 


> 


é the husbands was 37.7 and that of the wives - apparent that a centrifical tendency exists among : 
35.9. Only 17 per cent of the subjects had had a & younger age groups. In contrast to newer — 
= marriage. Approximately 27.0 per cent 


outlying districts were the central, deteriorated — 
of the marriages were childless, with 3.0 as the areas. 
median size of the family. The median educa- 4 _ The median number of years of education 
; tion for the men was 12.2; for the women, 11.4; ‘heise men was 12.2; for the women, 11.4. _ 

however, there were marked differences between _ Skilled and semi-skilled ' laborers and lower and 
the three social areas. No less varied were the -_ upper white-collar workers ey constituted 

_ the study was that over a third of the male Marital relations were characterized by less 
sample were manual workers. The average than in | the preceding | group. 

* monthly income for the sample was 394. 08 

the median being 361.20 dollars. entionality of conduct, and relations with 

“in- laws,” whereas with the lower group it =) 

THE THREE SOCIAL economic problems and sex relations that wer 


A few generalizations may be ‘made about | the disputes a significantly larger 


three areas. idle percentage of the respondents reported that 
Area I, the lowest social area. represented they employed “mutual give and take” than 

a population generally neglected in questionnaire with the lower group. a 

Studies. As ‘the deci decision wa was to se select only 1 native III, representing the upper middle class. 


«8 The number of refusals varied trom 52 per ards. The median education was 14.1 for the | the least con 

cent in some of the older census tracts to 12 per — men; 12. 4 for the women. The occupations) significance 
cent in the newer ones. Largely, individuals over were predominantly upper  white-c collar and the least 

_ 45 offered the refusals. The reasons for refusal were - professional. Part of the higher socio- -economic a. 
indifference, a tendency to be suspicious of surveys status was the result of a w ork 
and investigations (possibly the after-effect of the | st 
_ Kinsey report), a suspicion that it might really wt = 
a form of sales promotion, and lack of time. ee 


according to the subjects’ reports, showed 5.6 monthly median $353. resp. 


the median size of the family. ie. eee ee. ** low unemployment rate accounted in part for this some of the 
#The fact that the incomes are relatively high figure being more than higher than ‘that of | presented in 
explained by the fact that there were some very Area 


6 
large incomes in the high social area. aE en ' Critical ratio ‘is 19. 
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NOTES. ‘ON RESEARCH AND. TEACHING iG 


Amount of av erage monthly 
income ($446 or more) 
_Husband’s occupation at 
time of marriage (white 
eller, Professional 


= 


present (white collar, 


professional and executive) 


(low) 
(medium) 


TI (high) 
3 of savings 


(less than $300) 
Amount of insurance 


cause 
their 
‘Tesi- 


(over $5 000) 


368, | (as against 


Income not meeting 


41. 


3 or more 
times in last 5 years 
Maintaining checking» account 
» ‘Degree of husband’ 


interest in his work 


‘Low” degree of interest 
Little or no opportunity 
initiative in his 


for responsibility and 


“the least conflict of the three Whatev ver the 


yr the 
"significance may be, the respondents exhibited 


nomic 
week, | 

» Area 
trated | 
ADJUSTMENT 

the husband and wife for 


ar some of the social and economic variables are 


in ‘Table 1 and relate to the hy- tions. 


f the ‘study, 


Percentageof Husbands 


¢ ete, 


of Wives 
= 


Ear. 


3.9 


7. 


* 


54. 


2 4 


9 


2 


attitudes, and manage- 


security, 


ment of income are positively related to marital _ 


cance by the critical ratio technique. 


the least religious participation of She were tested for signifi- 


‘Status factors. Higher income was somewhat — 


‘more highly related to marital adjustment than 

had appeared in previous studies. 
in white collar, Professional, executive | 
pations found be “significantly n more 
happy than those in ‘the various “manual posi- 
The responses s referred | to in the table 
for men’s occu 
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TABLE 1. PERCEN P RUM AND WIVES = = 
REGARDING SELECTED Socio-Economic Factors WITH CRITICAL Ratios * 
= 
| 
al 
oling, 65.1 52.3 1.6 68.3 > 
4 
r and 99 
larger 
. ae € minus sign indicates a negative relationship between the given item and marita . a — 
4 
hat | 
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fact that pe was working, rather than ent inc income was blamed on, i in decreasing fre. 
being a home-maker, appeared to be favorable, quency: low pay, “lack of | employment, and 
but the sample was not large enough to permit "sickness. Frequently mentioned Was excess 
a definite conclusion. Residential area, or social” _ spending, or spending more than one was earn- 
area, was a Cco- -variant of ‘marital adjustment. in any given month. 
| positive Occupational adjustment, as indicated by q 
Me interest in the type of employment, fellow 
K Security ae Savings, lack of iia. | ployees, and the opportunity for responsibility — 
and insurance all appeared to be positive \ vari- in one’s work, held 
ables i in marital adjustment. These indices were cee, 
‘combined to form the security rating, which — 
demonstrated an even higher “Telationship to 


‘Iti is apparent that socio-economic factors are are ) 


adjustment. considerably more important in marital adjust. q 
i Management of income, or the adequacy of ment than had been indicated in earlier studies, ‘ : 


income to meet the demands of life or “cover — although these are predictive factors and in a 
ao expenses was ref reflected in the wegen way imply causal significance. It is probable, 
ing item: ory too, that general intelligence, emotional stability, 
% During the past year or two do you feel that : or mental or personality traits may be more — 
the total income has met the economic needs» basic to ‘marital happiness than these economic 
of the family: (1) very well f (2) fairly _ indices. At any rate, a complex interrelationship 
; (3) not sowell——_ exists between the factors underlying marital 
— responses provided a further indication adjustment. Not least significa nt in the a 
of the negative effect of insecurity and inade- is the possibility of the relationship of the ee: 
quate income in area to marriage patterns. 
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OCEEDINGS 


hand as at 30, 1953, which were 
January 2: 28, are stated at cost, whereas the values shown 


Council ) “Cie 4 for securities acquired prior to that date are : 
The American Sociological stated at values obtained from previous Audi- 


Square tors’ reports; adjustments | being made thereto 
York to re reflect capital changes. The market values” ae. 
with instructions, the bonds and the last closing Stock Exchange 
amined the financial records of =: prices prior to December 1, 1953, for the - stocks. + 
Sociological Society for the fiscal year ended opinion, subject to the foregoing com- __ 


ber 30, 1953. “We mem herewith ‘be ments, the Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- __ 
bursements (Exhibit A) presents fairly the cash 


transactions of the American Sociological So- 


t t of Cash Receipts and Dis- | 
for the year ended fiscal year ended November 


4 


= journals being used to record ‘Company 


“financial transactions, William Street 


_ The Cash Balance as at November 30, 1953, New York 5 "New ¥ Yor 
to us by the ‘depositories. We made a physical _ FINANCIAL REPORT FROM ~~ 


count on December 8, 1953, of ‘the stocks and — 
bonds listed in Exhibit B. Verifications in con-— EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

nection with other assets and any liabilities of Ganuary, 1954 
Society as at November 30, 1953, have been Table 1 summarizes ter 
a omitted. The only cash receipts confirmed by past year, _ comparing them with the 


teference to outside sources were on thorized | budget for that y year, and indicating — 


tests to ascertain that “Review ‘the Society were gor (through si sub- 
-_sbscriptions and sales, Review advertising g and - scriptions, advertising, and the like) or were 
other types of receipts were properly entered supported from dues. This statement adjusts 
a iin the cash receipts journal, and that all such the cash figures as shown by the audit in order 
_ ‘Teceipts were properly deposited in the banks. to fit fit the current year more exactly. It is 
In addition, we made an examination of the noteworthy that, despite the expiration of the 
“pad invoices and payroll and compared them Carnegie Grant and the very considerable al 
i entries | in the cash disbursements seme in printing costs, income exceeded expenditures _ 
30, 1953: 4 well over $8,000. This was brought about in 
part by a general policy of retrenchment as 
General Funds: 7 pe - instanced by marked economies on the part of 
Checking Account 6 * 843. 
§ : the Editor, the Executive Committee, and the 
J es Executive Office; and by publication of only 
— $23,446.55 7 1,000 copies of the 1953 Directory to supply 
344.85 __ those members purchasing it, rather than of the 


$23,101.70 101.70 5,000 copies necessary for free distribution to 


Robert Macro Award Fund— all members. Further contributing to the So- 
992.89 ciety’s. favorable financial position unex- 
pected increases in income from dues, 
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‘Table 2 shows | the budget which has” bem tion both the ‘Editorial the Executive 4 
a authorized by the Council for the fiscal year Offices. It will be reviewed by the Council in 1 
1954. This budget provides for further increases middle of the 
printing costs, a somewhat larger number of Respectfully submitted, 
ages in the American Sociological Review, and Matitpa W HITE Ror 


Somewhat less restrictive in the opera-— Executive Ofer 
ig 


Life 


580.37* 137.09 $ 43,443.28 


“Subscriptions 9,454.43 37.65 
Sales of back issues «592. 7. 
Printing and mailing costs 976. 
Clerical salaries—Editor 2,400.00 
Payments for listings 194. 00 q 6.00 
‘Miscellaneous expen 4 
Printing and mailing costs 928. 40° 
expenses 
m1. so $7. 60 2. Cleric 
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Research 


Other committees representatives 


Annual Meeting: 


7 Registration fee 


Banquet 
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Committee luncheons 
Mimeographing and mailing 
Preliminary—printing, mailing 
(Advertising 
Travel expenses 


Clerical salaries and 


4,375. 


2 "Executive Officer’s ‘salary—part- -time 


Printing and mailing expenses—membership 


Notices, files, etc. 


Expenses reimbursed by others 


Purchase of office fixtures 


253.42 $ 10,651. 05 
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Interest on savings accounts: 
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Income At anp EXPENSE ITEMs 65 7348. 46 016. > $ 14 — 
Subscriptions to other journals. for 6 250.35 6 360.55 

_ Robert Maclver Award Fund «1,515. 


the fiscal year ended November 30, 73,114.76 6 § $7,377.38 


Cam 30, 1953 26,094. —— 
“Includes membership dues for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1954 of $9,547.75. ah 

® Includes printing and mailing costs Of December 1953 Review of $4,016. 45. 


© Allocated Porton of office salaries and expenses J 


due 81-62 1950 8,000. 5,920. 0 6, 080.00 
American Telephone and Telee 
Company Capital «1932 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railw 

Consolidate Natural rier 
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New Jersey Capital “1940 
Union Pacific Railroad ¥ 
United States Steel Corporation 7% cum, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


annual meet 

will be hel 

Corvallis, O 

mittee cons! 


establis 
courage rese: 
lationship of 
and cultural 
Cow 


Information Ofc, Paseo de la maleate, No. evening, a luncheon and evening session as well as increasing p¢ 
Mexico, D. F,, ‘Mexico, full schedule of sectional meetings on Friday, search, and 
sectional meetings on Saturday. | research. It 
The Wor ld Health Or a “sg The sectional program will be built around con- facts and in: 


cooperate 
similar inter 
The Cou! 
or education 


| already madi 


Equatorial Africa, inaugurated at the beginning of Scheduled are the following: Social Disorganization 


eS for Africa, set up at Brazzaville, French tributed papers. The sections which are —~ | j 
1953 a Sociological Section by M. J-P P and Crime; Social Psychology; Research Method. 


ology ; Marriage and the Family; The 


universities 2 
has establish 
training of s 


Social Structure; The Teaching of Sociology ; Popu- 1 

= sanitation sections of this Office, has as its = te and tl Ecology; and Race and Ethnic 3 

= the study of the underdeveloped popula- Relations. Further information about the program 
The purt 
The American Society of Group Psycho-— — 
to | be granted in the year 1953-1954 for the best _ All sociologists in the Midwest are invited 7 Ae gpa 
mately six | 


_ This new service, working with the public health © 
tions in Africa South of the Sahara. Rectie a be ob df William H. ll, 
may be obtained from William Sewell, President 
the Midwest Sociological Society, University of 

tural scien 
aper dealing with research, theory, or experience, attend the meetings and to become members of the na 
g to Group Society. Inquiries about membership should be levels. The 
drama. The award will be 150 dollars and will be 244ressed to Harold Ennis, Secretary-Treasurer of 

the Midwest Sociological Society, Cornell College, States and 


_ made only if the committee of judges feels that a a 3 Ps 
worthy report has been prepared during the year. Marston McCluggage, 
The committee of judges consists of a psychiatrist, _ Chairman of the Membership Committee of the ® eamalls 


a psychologist and a sociologist, who are Jules H. Sociological Society, University of Kansas, — 


Robert W. White, and Ernest W. 


Burgess. Academy of Sciences. The urgent 


__ For further information write to Edgar F. need by official agencies for scientific information on __ 
Borgatta, Laboratory of Social Relations, ‘Harvard — disaster problems and the opportunity to foster basic 

i University: ,» Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. “Pea © scientific work in a variety of fields have caused the c | 
_-Meetings of the Society will be held on May 2 National Academy of Sciences, National Research 

“and 3, 1954, in St. Louis; = = = Council, to set up a Committee on Disaster Studies 

under the Council’s Division of Anthropology and 


provide 
especially in 

or exception: 
take account 
other source: 
granted to px 
Preference w 
over forty ye 
For infor 
to this progr 
Mr. Frederic! 
The Council, 


| College Conference on Functional ‘of th 
Education. The Third Annual Conference of the Psychology. Leng of the 
Eastern College Conference on Functional Educa- eee research, the many disciplines involved, an 4 


tion, concerned with field work training in the the great need for 
physical and social sciences and education, will be field, the Committee has established a Clearinghouse 


held April 23, 24, and 25, at Simmons College, for Disaster Studies, and would like to receive avail- ie 


Boston, Massachusetts. Fifty eastern colleges - able reprints and reports, especially unpublished — York, 
i members of the Conference. Chairman for 1954 is _ reports, on disaster studies, or related research, ad a 
By appreciate communication with the investi- Scientific 


Harry M. Shulman of the City College of New 
York. Mary Ellen Goodman of Wellesley College = of any studies in progress. The Clearinghouse 


will then be able to make available a currently use-_ 
elfling of Simmons College is Chairman o plies 


Committee on Arrangements. The National Council on Family Relations. — 


t has b de of the election of 
ly nnouncement has been made o 
_— and Fami 'y Life Studytour. The © ‘Meyer F. Nimkoff as Editor, and of James H. S. “ 


> Marriage and Family Living, official journal of the 
_ Switzerland, France, and Austria | on June 28, 1954, National Council on Family Relations. Journal 
returning in late August. This educational tour is p olicy recently adopted by the Executive Kents 
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sponsored by the State University of New York and © te of the National Council on Family Relations 
_ the National Council on Family Relations. It is- seeks to strengthen the role of Marriage and ae 
open only to persons with a basic interest in Family © Living as a journal of interdisciplinary and inter 
Life. For further information, write the se communication among those interested 
P. Link, New Paltz, int family ‘relations. 
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The Pacific Sociological Society. | The i954 

-gnnual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society 
will -be held April 22-23 at the Hotel Benton, 

Corvalis, Oregon. The Local Arrangements Com- Clark, “Flartford School of Religious "Education, 
mittee ‘consists of Glenn A. Bakkum, Chairman, Hartford 5, Connecticut, or one — area 
Robert Dann, Hans Plambeck, and Frank Parks. chairmen. 

‘The ‘Population Council, Inc. has ‘recently Society the Psychological 
ocial Issues and the Society for the Study 


Social Problems held their second joint meeting —_ 


courage research and education concerning ‘the re- 
lationship of the world’s population to its material a February 27 and 28, at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 


7 Yew York. The five sessions were concerned with | ~ 
Council plans of “The Role of Foundations and Government in the 
"increasing population of the world, to support re- Social Sciences,” “Historical Perspective,” “Power,” 
search, and to make ‘known the results of such “Current Issues in Academic Freedom,” and “The — 


research. It will serve ; as a center for exchange of . Relation of Research to Problems of War and 


facts and information on population questions and Peace.” mazes 4 od 
gooperate with individuals and institutions having Society. The 
similar interests. = === = == = teenth annual me meeting of the Southern Sociological 
The Council does not plan to conduct research Society was held in Atlanta on March 25, 26, and _ 
-* educational activities with its own staff. It has 27 1954 The program included sections on Theory _ 
k already made a small number of research grants to ang Methodology, Population and Ecology, Race <4 
universities and other established organizations, and nq Culture Contacts, Teaching of Sociology, Social ' 
_ has established a number of fellowships for the — Work and Public Welfare, and Social Psychology. — 
training of students in the field of population. Headquarters for the meeting: were the Atlanta 
The purpose of the Council’s fellowship pro- ‘Biltmore Hotel. 
is to assist in the advanced training in the — 
( study of population of students in the social and 7 Southwestern Sociological Society. The 1954 
= sciences at the predoctoral or postdoctoral — “meeting of the Society will be held at the Hotel — 
levels. The Council is planning to grant approxi- Adolphus in Dallas, Texas on April 16 and 17. Five 
mately six fellowships, for study in the United [ sections are being planned, dealing with the follow- 
‘States and elsewhere, during the academic year ing topics: communication, marriage and the fam- 
1954-55, to be divided between students from the ily, research methods, social disorganization, and h 


4 will normally receive support for full-time work for 


aperiod of about one year. The basic stipend at the American University of of Beirut. The Depart- 
tate of 2500 dollars per year may be supplemented _ - ment of Sociology has inaugurated a program lead- 
and ing towards a master’s degree this year with the 


= 
to rovide for maintenance of de endents , 
vel acceptance by the Committee on Graduate Studies 


exceptional expenses. ‘It ‘may be diminished to | of three candidates. 


- take account of lesser needs or partial support from Lincoln Armstrong and Mary Atalla are new 

other sources. Somewhat larger stipends may be members of the department this _ Dr. Arm- 

granted to postdoctoral than to predoctoral fellows. was at the for Seats at the 
Preference will be given to candidates who are not — Rees before that, taught for om years at the 
| over forty years of age. 


_ For information or application forms oe 
to this program, inquiries should be addressed to Gordon Hirabayashi, ‘chairman of the 


rouse Mr. Frederick Osborn, Executive Vice-President of f ment, participated in the World Congress of Soci- 
vail- The Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New August at +. 
ished Yor The department is strengthened by the par 
help of Charles W. Churchill, member of the 
Scientific Sendy of Religion. The Committee nomics" Research Institute which was established 
house — for the Scientific Study of Religion held its fall re last snag _with the aid of the ‘Ford ‘Foundation ; 
meeting at Harvard University, November 21. New 
officers were elected as follows: Chairman, Prentiss -Aramouni, time student of rural affairs in 
Pemberton, Andover-Newton ; Vice- Chairman, Wer- ‘Lebanon. 
ner Wolff, Bard; Secretary, Walter Houston Clark, ‘The university has signed an agreement with the 
Hartford; Treasurer, | Jacqueline Y. Sutton, Har- - Kasmie Council (a joint program of the T.C. A.and — 7 
vard; Advisory Board, David Barry, National Lebanon) for the Department of Sociology to estab- 
Council of Churches; Talcott Parsons, Harvard; * lish a Rural Improvement and Demonstration — 
Williams, Mount ‘Holyoke; Area Center. ‘This program will be located in the 


a hich will be affected by the Litani River Project ‘ 
James Luther Adams, Meadville Theological School, Ps y ) 
Four technical assistance. 2 


inter- Ar program of papers in the fields of anthro- Ma University of California, ae Ray 


rested a psychology, and sociology was followed by by Mangus of Ohio State University and Dorothy Dyer 
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professors in Family Sociology during the first six- affiliated with the Social Science program in 
G week summer session, June 21 to July 30. ea nr _ General Studies. He returns to Minnesota after 
P on Judson T. Landis will be director of a Family year’s leave as Carnegie Interne in Contemporary 
_ Life Workshop, July 12 to July 23. The workshop a Civilization at Columbia. Sie: ey ee 
will be directed to those working in family life 
education in schools and colleges and will emphasize Mississippi ‘State College and University, — 
the latest research and programs. The workshop _ The two departments inaugurated a cooperative 
staff will include Ray Mangus, Dorothy Dyer, Clark — graduate program with the fall semester. The pur- 
- Vincent, Earle Marsh, and other family life pose of this program is to make the teaching 
s specialists. Those interested in the workshop should _ specialities of each departmen nt available to “the 
write to the Extension Division for further graduate students of the other, 
information. » Two cooperative research projects have been 
—- Judson T. Landis has been named Program 7 organized. Julien R. Tatum will participate in the 


Chairman and Conference Director for the Annual State College health study. Morton King and 
Meeting of the National Council on nok Rela- Harald Pedersen, together with John N. Burrus 4 


Theodore Jo 
q years of grad 
will develop 
Rowan, here 
structor, pla 
California at 
his doctoral 
Robert 
has accepted 

partment he: 

September. H 
Dubin i 
industrial fie] 
ology, is ac 
Dubin’s arri' 
‘J. M. Fos 
teaching duti 
disciplinary t 
initiated last 

San Frar 
Seminar of 
was an instructor in n sociology. State ‘College stat : Greece, Turk 
changes _ involve resignation of Raymond | and Egypt i 
Payne, assistant professor, and the appointments State College 


fornia, to 10, "pare 1950 life tables for Mississippi and to revise 


who served as visiting professor of sociology, 1950- + in "September as assistant professor of sociology . 
_ 53, has returned to Michigan State College where — be responsible for developing a teaching and q 


William C. Smith is now _ Ee search specialty in urban and industrial sociology 
Cloyd V. Gustafson is head of the. department of 
7 . sociology. He is now working on a research project 
the sociology 


University o of Michigan. For the seventh con- D. Tannehill as assistant the group wil 
- secutive year the Survey Research Center will hold a Robertson as acting instructor. = with return s 
‘its Annual Summer Institute in Survey Research Marion T. Loftin the leader of new be made to 


Techniques. This special program is designed to * _ project on the process of, and factors conditioning and social se 
__ lustrate the theory and application of survey research | a saturation pre-payment health insurance al Interviews w 
to such fields as business and human relations, edu- i” 4 Mississippi County. This project is supported in all the c 
cation, psychology and sociology, political behavior. _ to a large extent by a 27,500 dollar ae oh ‘on a coopera 
public affairs, public health, economics, statistics. the Health Information Foundation. is available, b 
g this year a special workshop will be offered Alfred G. Fis 


the practical application of survey research University of New Mexico. Mamie Tanquist Francisco 27, 
The dates for - Miller, who has been a member of the sociology ~*~ a 
outhern 


Harlan, assoc 
to accept an 
Athens, Ohio. 


methods to these individual fields. 
the regular : session are July 19 to August 13, , with» 
an introductory session from June 21 to July 16. ously was of the department of anthro- 
_ For further information please write to the Survey — pology staff, retired to emeritus status on June 30, 


staff since its inception in 1936, and who previ- 


Ellis Scott has replaced Dr. Miller on the soci- Arthur Tr 
Arbor, Michi | P 

“ology staff. He took over his active duties at the | State Universi 

4 Michigan State College. Taggart, University in September, 1953. L 

weond vice-p p 


Chief, Technical Collaboration Branch, Helen Ellis, director of the undergraduate social 
United States Department of Agriculture, Foreign service curriculum in the department, is on sab- i. amily Relati 


Agricultural Service, joined the staff October 1, batical absence during 1953-54. She is doing gradu- Herman 
rently compl 

as professor of sociology and anthropology. He ate work in Smith College and and in ae in psy 

devote one-half time to research in the chiatric social social 


cultural Experiment Station and one-half time Geddes was program chairman fot ‘C@mmuters an 


Agricultural Extension. § New Mexico Welfare Conference in 1953. Dr Louis Petre 


—_ Donald F. Rieder who has been doing graduate | Geddes has been active in the Bernalillo County msearch proje 
7 - Council of Social Agencies, acting as chairman of _ ‘tent of juve 
work in anthropology at the University of Pennsyl- ©ouncil of social Ag » acting 


Pie = was appointed as instructor in the depart- — the welfare division during the past year and . ‘The Unive 
ment for one year to substitute for Professor Ken- currently serving of the has been on re 
neth E. Tiedke. Professor Tiedke has been granted group. — ttgaged in st 
leave of absence for one year to work with the Ww Iter T. Martin, serving this yc 
«Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in niversi a year's | Science 
Cuba. Professor Tiedke will be with associate ‘Professor, as returned from a year) _ Rehabilitati 


Olen this | leave: of absence on a Social Science Research Temas, followi 


the | being stud 
body a of Minnesota. Benjamin aN. Nelson, population research at Columbia Univ ersity, the | hav 


associate professor in the department of General Scripps Foundation, the Census Bureau, The U. S. ee tents 
Studies, has been appointed chairman of the Office of Vital Statistics, and elsewhere. He a and by the R; 
European Heritage Sequence in the Humanities initiating a study of demographic trends in one and the 
program. Mr. Nelson will also continue to be new staff members have been appoint 


im =. 
tm 
a 7 
q 


a 
‘Theodore Johannis as ‘instructor, coming from two 
r years of graduate work at Florida State University, 
will develop the marriage and family field. Paul coordinator to do with. com- 
Rowan, here on a one- -year appointment as in- munity improvement Negro participation in 
 structor, plans to return to the University of 
California at Los Angeles next year to complete tional Administration, a five-year project financed 
his doctoral studies. jointly by the Kellogg Foundation and various 
_ Robert Dubin, at the University ‘of Illinois, colleges in the Southwest, with regional offices at 
accepted the position of professor and de- ‘The University of Texas, 
partment head at the University beginning next | Walter Firey spent part of last summer in the 
f He will replace the late Elon H. Moore. South Plains and Winter Garden | areas of Texas 
Dr. Dubin is well known for his work in ‘the | gathering data for his study of the social organiza- 
industrial field. J. Vv. Berreman, professor of soci-— conservation. He is also 
ology, is acting department head pending Dr. ‘program 1 chairman of the Southwestern Social 
M. Foskett has been released part-time from _—iivan Belknap of the 
teaching duties to serve as a member of an inter- — organization of a Texas state mental heepiisl, ; - 
|  dsdplinary team engaged in community research He has been appointed sociological research 
initiated a Foundation sultant to the Texas Research League, a non profit 
grant. ’ governmental research agency currently engaged a 
investigating the organization of state mental 
hospitals and special schools. Professor Belknap 
analyzing administrative ‘problems of the 
pitals, the pattern of manpower supply in the = 
psychiatric specialities employed in these institu- 


and Egypt is announced by the San Francisco > 
State College for the coming summer. Under the tions, and the organization of preventive services = 
- direction of Alfred G. Fisk, professor of Sg ny to older people who are potential mental patients. — ya 
the group will leave New York by air on June 29 


E. Gartly Jaco is serving as research consultant 
_ | with return scheduled for September 1. Visits will with the Board of Texas State Hospitals and 


be made to governmental ministries, educational — - Special Schools vin an evaluation of transorbital 


and social service institutions, and historic sites. a 
with prominent persons will be 


social of who had the 
in all the countries visited. The groups travel “lobotomies. A 


on a cooperative, non-profit basis. College credit Teach 


in "sociology for the first 
is available, but not required. _ Address inquiries to ‘eae include Jack E. Dodson, Mark C. Ken- 


Alfred G. Fisk, San nedy, ‘Mrs. Margaret Nolle, and Joseph M. Weber. 


Southern Illinois University. W William liam H. Wayne The of Soci- 


Harlan, associate professor, resigned his position ology Anthropology announces a program 


to accept an appointment at Ohio University, leading to Ph.D. degree in sociology with 


emphasis in urban sociology and social disor ani- 


Trektad, formerly Bowling Green faculty whe were 
State University, has joined the sociology staff. vated 
Herman Lantz, assistant professor, was elected F. H. Warren D 
vice- president of the Illin Illinois is Council on Frank = 
- Herman Lantz and Jack McCrary are cur-— _ Edward C. Jandy, Stephen W. Mamchur, and 


ratly completing a a research project 


i Edgar A. Schuler. Cooperating faculty from other | 
with social characteristics selecte ed student departments _and colleges include Arthur Korn- 
commuters and non- 


| hauser, Fritz Redl, and Lloyd Allen Cook. 
Louis Petroff, assistant has initiated forty courses open to both undergraduates 


march project concerned with the nature the Senior college level and to graduates are 


“aatent of juvenile delinquency. in Southern Illinois. supplemented by over thirty purely 
— # sensinars in sociology an and d anthropology, 


The University of Texas. Carl M. Rosenquist “or in closely related fields. 
et and possibly three graduate fellowships all 

in studies of Texas population. for the year beginning Sep- 
‘‘tving this year as President of the Southwestern tember, 1954 to persons holding the M.A. degree or 
Social Science Association. = —— its equivalent. In addition to tuition and non- 
_ Rehabilitation efforts in San Angelo and Waco, _ resident fees (if they apply) these fellowships will 
“Tens, following disastrous tornadoes last spring, carry a ‘stipend of | approximately 1,600 dollars 
ae being studied by the department. Grants for ‘per year, . and will require supervised teaching of 
the study have been made by the Committee on six hours per week of lower division courses. Em- 
Disaster Studies of the National Research Council ployment opportunities for graduate students have 
and by the Research Institute, Institute of Public also arisen in conjunction with research grants to 
= and the Hogg Foundation of the University. staff members. In recent years the total of such > 
Harry E. Mo Moore is directing the statins = Fred (Grants: has averaged: about 20,000 dollars per year, 
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person possessing, or assured of obtaining, Christi jan his Alma Mater. 1951 
_ the M.A. degree who, as an applicant for teenth he was Professor of Sociology at the University — 
work, wishes to be considered for a graduate fellow- of Utah. He continued his regular attendance =| sz 
ship, should promptly write a personal application the ‘meetings of the 12 
enclosing his curriculum vita to the Chairman, ‘dety, including the 1953 meetings at Berkeley. me 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne — His scholarship is shown in his book The ag 

_ University, Detroit 1, Michigan. It is also necessary Nature of Human Nature, his chapters i in Mathew’s _ a ¥ 


_ for the applicant, prior to being admitted as a Contributions of Science to Religion, Burgess’ Per. vy 3 
fallowshi student or being granted a graduate sonality and the Social Group, Smith’s Essays 


fellowship, to file a completed Application for finan and Young’s Social Attitudes, and “4 


_ Admission form with the Graduate School to- his many articles. His scholarship is also shown 
eleven years as editor of the American 


gether with transcripts of all college credits previ- 
f i Journal of Sociology; his supervision of many 
thesis, particularly during his chairmanship of the 
; University. Joseph W. Eaton _ Department of Sociology at the University of 
. i! been appointed visiting professor of sociology _ Chicago, 1925-1939; his substitution of the more 4 
_at the School of Applied Social Sciences of Western _ definitive term, preliterate societies, for primitive 3 me 
_ Reserve University. He is on leave of absence from 1 societies; his analysis of the attitude-value con. |g 
_ Wayne University to conduct a study of the Ap- cept; and his interpretation of the social =} 
_ plication of Social Science Concepts in ‘the Teach- chology of George Herbert Mead, and the writing | 
_ ing and Practice of Social Work. The faculty of the of Cooley, Thomas, Pareto, and others. While his 
- School is actively participating in this undertaking. training and early background made him a scholar if 
The Working Committee is headed by Grace L. rather than a scientist, he always kept abreast ( 
Coyle and includes R. Clyde White, Werner A. ys current investigations. At the age of 72 he | ‘ 
Lutz, Helen M. Walker, Margaret E. Hartford, pointed to “the change from bape a 
and Josleen Lockhart. The investigation is financed — lation and armchair generalization to diligent in- 
for a three- by the Russell Sage Founda- -quiry and a search after data,” and indicated 


Correction Breer. tn the December, 1983, progressive application of measurement and quan- 


issue, p. Dr. Carlo Lastrucei of San ‘There is little room for sadness at the con- 
Francisco State | College, was erroneously said to be F 
ke - clusion of a life as productive as that of Ellsworth o 
: responsible for the program of Section K of the Faris. His colleagues, former students, and friends — tie 
- A.AS. The reference to his location at the Uni- 4 
_-versit of California also in "count it a privilege him tribute. 
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Elon Howard Moore, re, head o! of the Department 
Ellsworth Faris—critic, scholar, world traveler, of S t the U 

and friend — ociology at the niversity o Oregon unti 
his retirement in June, 1953, died Monday after- 

hi bo whi h 1 = noon, November 16, in Phoenix, Arizona, of a heart 

his ook rev iews, whic eh wer ays impers sna “condition. 
and slways enjoyable, Dr. Moore was born in Moscow, Michigan, on 


even ‘hie on one’s owe work. He assumed that M 
18, 18 he States 
“you” can tell your friends iby those who vale ay 18, 1894. He served in the United States — 


= 


Army in World War I. He was in 1921 


ie unpleasant things about you.” 
‘to Marjorie Kenney. _ They had four. children, 
eventfulness of his life is shown by the Martha, David, Howard, and Patricia, all 


fact that prior to going to the University” of whom, with his wife, 4 

Chicago in 1919 he had spent seven years in the De, Meese attended Colles: “where he 
Belgian Congo, five years at Texas Christian Uni-  ecsived the bachelor of arts desree * 1919. He 

“his Ph.D. degree. While on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1919- 1939, he was Visiting 

j Professor at the University of Washington, Tulane, S versity of Illinois from 1926 to 1928, and pro a ¥ ; 

-* « Michigan, and the University of be of sociology at Oregon State College from 192 » 


Hawaii. In 1937 he was president of the American 4 aS 
Sociological Society he ey ey 1935, and was made head of the Sociology De- 


a very real way Ellsworth Faris - mever re re- partment in 1941, the position which he held until 
tired. In 1947 he toured Guatemala, Costa Rica, _ his voluntary retirement in June 1953. He - 
and Mexico. He spent 1949 in the Belgian Congo professor at Stanford University in the 
—his third sojourn in that area. In 1949-1950 he "summer of 1932, and at Wayne University in “a 
was Distinguished Professor at ‘Wa ar Ir he ‘served as Associate 


to 1935. He came to the University of Oregon in — 
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Dr. “Moore was a very humble man, but one 

program ‘at ‘the, University of Oregon in charge of high standards, of complete honesty, and of | 
- of Foreign Area and Language studies. ‘ne great courage. He will be remembered by a host of 
Moore was a member of a of grateful students whose interests were aroused by 
professional societies, including the American So- his conscientious and ‘stimulating teaching, and 
ological Society, the Pacific Sociological Society, __ whose hearts were won by his sincerity, his hu- 
and the Gerontological Society. Saas NE es manity, and his never-failing sense of humor. 
-- He engaged in many professional activities, be- _ _ These qualities also won him the highest esteem 
a president of the Pacific Sociological Society in of his colleagues, and the ‘complete loyalty of 
(1942, and a member of its advisory council from those who served under his” very democratic 
a 1946 to 1950. He was also active in the Social leadership. His memory will be a living inspira- 
* Science Research Council, and a member of its tion to all who knew him. 

Pacific Coast Committee on Old Age Research. 


‘He was cooperating editor of the quarterly § University of = 
of ‘Sociology and Social Research. verity of Oregon 


more | = Dr. Moore was an active and careful research | The Review regrets ey report the death of - 
mitive scholar. His many articles published in professional Forrest L. Weller, who died November | 26, 1953. 7 
‘ 4 journals show that his primary interests were (1) _ Dr. Weller had been an active member of the a. 
population, (2) criminology and penology, and — | Society since 1926. In 1946, he joined the staff 
_ (3) later maturity and problems of t! 1e aging. and became head of the department of sociology at 
To the last subject he devoted a great deal of _ the University of South Dakota. He lectured ex- Be: 
‘time and effort during recent years, completing tensively on social problems, conducted radio pro- 
the manuscript for a book» in this field shortly grams on the family, and held a numb 
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therefore encouraging that ‘many of ‘the As mis 
DorwIN CARTWRIGHT and ALVIN ZANDER. searchers show their concern for theory con- of a new 
_ Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Co. » struction. The lack of ‘satisfactory integrative { to coin 1 
«1953. xii, 642 pp. theory is perhaps the most serious weakness | necessary 
in Harmony and Tension: An Integra- in this field. Without a comprehensive scheme that “we 
tion of Studies on Intergroup Relations. “By of interpretation, research is bound to lack sions of : 

MUZAFER Caroyn SHERIF. New coherence direction, and findings sions of 
York: Harper and Brothers, xiii, inevitably tend to seem meager and scattered adv 

pp. $3. 50. proportion to the energy and ingenuity Lewinian 
‘The book by Cartwright and Zan “Zander is The Lewinian scheme which the editors = 
other arti 


of forty-one articles grouped “in six adopt is more in nature of a descriptive | 
sections under the following headings: “Ap- vocabulary than an explanatory system. ‘Using in 
proaches to the Study of Groups,” “Group Co- ‘it the rephrase findings or restate mental 


hesiveness,” “Group Pressures and Group Stand- homely truths in the © jargon. ~ Despite the 4 end in it 
ards,’ Goals and Locomotion,” ance e of the Lewinian influence in other 


The ‘study of groups may be approached | 

canto at the ig ce of Michigan, are on two levels. It may be conceived either as — 
the authors of six of the articles which serve a problem of accounting for the behavior of B 

as introductions — to the six sections. These individuals in the group situation, that is, a 

_ introductions are designed to tie the whole as; a problem i in social psychology, or the central X 

t together within the framework - of Lewinian object of study may be the group itself as — 
topological psychology. social system with unique properties. These 
Apart from the first section and the in- two types of problems call for different sorts 

- troductions, most of the articles are quantita- of evidence, research, and theory. The articles _ 
in this volume are suitable 
i to present a kind of ‘summation of the field ~ second level of analysis and tell us = | 


informatio 
on generz 
“Matters 

-investigati 


als of small group analysis. It is too technical about the other, i.e., the psychological proc- i) 
beginners but should be useful for esses in the individual in the group situation. Neverth 
vanced students researchers. Although The latter problem calls for a “more to feel e 
there will _ undoubtedly be disagreement con- approach to the processes involved, as for 48s the fol 
: cerning the articles selected for inclusion, the example through the use of interview tech- physical fz 
editors have performed a useful service in bring- “niques, and is not so easily handled by quantita: etc., affect 
together representative re materials from scat- methods. 8); 
_ tered sources and from a number of disciplines. . The failure to distinguish between these | disrupted 
oe whole this: of analysis causes some of the groups 
writers in this. volume to move from one to tive to gi 
group field, The articles exhibit a high level of the other without realizing it. Also, ‘Into accou 
research competence and sophistication and evidence in most of these studies is not 
‘Might well serve as good antidotes for loose of the type which gives much detailed 
mation concerning the thinking of individuals, q 
‘careful: and ‘definition of. many some of the theorizing concerning matters in 
= concepts and theories often taken for granted. the realm of social psychology seems = a :: 
The editors evidently assume that the ac- tive _or oversimplified. 
‘The use of experimental techniques is of 
tory and field study o of small groups ys will ou - course an advantage if other things are equal. . 
cally” lead to the development of integrated However, the use of the term “experimental” 
group theory with a solid” ‘empirical founda- in these studies is in a sense premature be- 
tion. The future of small group analysis will cause it suggests a degree of control of all 5 q 
re bey be determined by the extent to © which relevant variables which does not exist. Several — 
; of the writers note that the requirements of | 
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the: ory situation may may "well likely will he be to engage i in 4 
‘from consideration certain important variables. balization other 
‘They ‘therefore stress the need for checking group are most ikely to imitate ; 
these findings against similar findings with members whom they regard as powerfu a 
respect to groups in their setting. A influential (Lippitt, Redl and Rosen, 
cluded in t boo 
A _As might | be expected in the exploitation _ may raise, ore gets the iapenean that the 
of a new field of research there is a tendency investigation of small groups i is a a vigorous 
coin” new words some of which may be and healthy field. There is a reasonably bal- 
necessary and others not. -Cattell’s assertion anced emphasis upon both research and theory 
4 that “we may confidently expect the dimen- a and upon field and laboratory investigations. 
ions of syntality to include the ergic dimen- There is self- criticism and a salutary inter- a 
t anguage e 
SS barriers,” of group relations. It is concerned 4 
“forces,” “ ‘vectors,” etc., is prominent in the with the development of broad 
writing of the editors and in several of the theory and it is focused upon the ynamics a = FY 
other articles. This vocabulary is sometimes individual behavior in the group setting. 
used in an “unobtrusive | and purely instru- _ Group phenomena are dealt with mainly as : 
mental way, but it” sometimes becomes an external stimuli which structure psychological 
end in itself. As ‘examples we may cite the "processes and | they are not dealt with to any 
editors’ tautological statements that groups extent on their own level. The authors 
disintegrate when the disruptive forces are that groups have properties which | are unique 
4 stronger than the cohesive forces, or that a a to them and that intergroup relations similarly — 
person. leaves a group when its valence for _ cannot be inferred from behavior within groups. — 
him reaches zero or Nevertheless, their own analysis: scarcely 
‘It is hard to make up one’s” “mind about: “the boo upon these aspects, and the title of | 
the significance of the research findings re- the book is misleading since it suggests analy- 
ported in this book. One ‘may argue, even sis on the ‘group level. 
the appear trivial, perimeatal vatieaton of ead 
obvious, or disconnected, that it is necessa 
and to accumulate a body and add this caution, which is applicable 
information based on research rather than ‘the Cartwright: -Zander 
on general observation or intuition. Many € experimental approach is to be the 
Investigation to be quite the opposite. 
_ Nevertheless, one does not know whether hazard, hit- -or-miss way. Problems oe 
nh- 
c., affect the formation of groups (Festinger, 
Ch. 8); well organized ‘groups less can be formulated only after a 
disrupted” by frustration than newly created of familiarity with actual events in this 
groups (French, Ch. 10); individuals are sensi- (Pp. 303). they go on 
tive to group opinion and tend to take ode to say, should not come at the start of an 


into account in forming their own n views and game, but after “laborious preliminary 
ia in expressing them before the group (Asch exploration | of ‘the layout of the area. Other- 
and Gorden, Chs. 13); lectures are less wise “we shall be ‘dealing ‘forever with 
‘sion and group decision (Coch and French - a The first chapters | of the book describe th * 
Levine and Butler, Chs. 19, 20); under cer-— “problem of intergroup relations in a air) 
a tain conditions groups tend to pass through way, emphasizing the importance of the sub- 
number of regular phases in the solution of ject and advocating a 
: Problems (Bales and Strodtbeck, Ch. 26); co- approach. The third chapter consists mainly 
i operating individuals take more positive view s of an article contributed to the volume by 
do (Deutsch, Ch. the 1 more un- differences between human and animal behavior 
peasant a position is for person t n the more and idea of levels of social 
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phenomena. This 2 we fits in very well with the sciences of “muman behavior is skillfully 
the anti-reductionist position of the authors avoided. Implicitly, the authors have made than Ame 
and is a valuable addition to the work. Bees considerable contribution toward a general be- — ee In a bi 
After outlining and ‘evaluating a number of | havioral science. Their book will meet with to do jus 
traditional approaches the study of group ip the approval of social psychologists, sociolo- | 
interaction, the authors develop and illustrate gists, anthropologists, and some political ar to the 
their own key ideas and concepts. Many of _ scientists. For all of them, this volume is tion, and 
‘these are already familiar to most sociologists instrumental. we believ 


social psychologists and need not be re- Second, the readers of | this s study will 

viewed here. Such concepts as those of stereo- pleasantly surprised by the _ conceptual Kat's t 

= types, frames of reference, reference and sistency of all the articles. What is gained of 

membership groups, social distance, in-and out-— the expert treatment of various topics by te 

er bel 

_ group, anchorage, status, and social norm are ‘responding specialists is usually lost due to pap ng 
articles. 


“Problems 


behavior, framework employed by various writers 
4 authors’ attempt to develop social compiled volumes, the reader needs 


psychology of group relations is a good first 


_ elaborated, illustrated and applied to intergroup considerable differences in the 


approximation. Many of the discussed 
are already widely known and» used. The au- 
thors would no doubt be among ‘the first to 
admit, however, _ that much remains to be 


eo ‘editors have ‘managed to preserve the “a 
of a multi- authored study and, at the same 
time, have a “uniform 
book. 


techniques 


the book 
contempor 
presentatic 


odd pages are divided into ) five major parts, 
= Final 


™ Sherifs ting drawn from ‘many sources parts correspond with» the stages of 

and especially from the sociological literature any scientific research. Starting with the 

i: for illustrations and ideas. They are especially = search settings (Part 1), the authors proceed — 


- strong on illustrations and two chapters of to investigate sampling procedures (Part 2), | 
the work are devoted to ‘detailed -descrip- the methods of collecting data (Part 3), the 
tion of in- and out-group behavior in a boys ‘methods of data analysis. (Part 4), and | the 

camp. This work should as an in- application of research results (Part 5). What 


of the otk 
¥ at the o1 
book at 


behavior as a source of to be tested by of the have been 


research, tested and a ‘survey of research findings up 

: ALFRED: R. to date, calls perhaps another study of 

Indiana University Aber even wider scope. 

_-_Tnasmuch as the ‘Festinger- Katz volume is 
jimited to the discussion of research methods, 


Edited by and the coverage of the material is unusually good. 

Katz. New York: The Dryden Press, 1953. time to time, however, the articles _ se 
660 pp. $5. 0. fluctuate between the statement of contempo- | Pas 

rary research “know-how” and a survey about 4 principal 
This is the right book at the right time. research and “research: “know-how.” In any | masterly 
‘With the aid of some sixteen authors, Fest- case, ample reference is made relevant Englishme 
inger and Katz have produced an ‘excellent throughout the volume. only 
volume and intriguing textbook. There One more strong point of this book de- lated to o 
_ comes a time in any human endeavor when it ~ serves mention. on. The articles are neither too , considerat 
becomes necessary to evaluate the available technical nor too nontechnical. The writing is cause Ma 
results, to summarize the techniques thus well- balanced so that an elementary knowl social 
developed, and to meet existing prob- edge at - scientific method “some basic yet is thor 
of ‘statistics suffice to make logical resi 
“critique 


rolume valuable to the student in in the be 


= 
2. 


not survey ‘of up to 
in the behavioral sciences, but they do justice 


few omissions have ‘been noticed: 
little attention is to sociometric research; 


Let us discuss briefly the distinct merits of rch is discussed by implica- 
this collection of thirteen articles (plus a an tion rather than directly; little mention is 
Introduction by Theodore M. Newcomb) . First, vi made about: the p possibilities of (mathematical) 
throughout this study, departmentalization | of _ models in behavioral research; and, finally, bes =i 


sciences. 


methodology as as to the 


tion of methodological problems. duction ar 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
will not any reference to ‘other lem of values, semantic questions, 
-_In a brief review it is virtually impossible Chapter 2 is devoted to documents of all 
“to do justice to individual articles. find kinds. The first section on the personal docu-— 
ourselves in no disagreement with the authors ment draws heavily upon the Social Science 
as to their scientific “philosophy,” presenta-— Research Council publications in that field. 
3 - tion, and emphasis. In Part 1 of the volume, _ The section on other kinds of documents, — 


we believe the contributions to be very ad to Ame covers material that is less familiar 


\z balanced although, perhaps, we favor Daniel to Americans, since it ‘draws heavily on British © 
(3 Katz’s thorough treatment of field studies a social survey experience. One wonders whether | 
most of all (pp. 56-97). Leslie Kish writes we have not been missing opportunities: to. - 
| gout sampling problems (Chapter 5) and his study institutional ‘change through records, re- 
_ paper belongs in the “know- how” category c of ports, and the like. The sections on — 
| articles. In Part 3 , Helen Peak’s s article on cation and interpretation are particularly good 
“Problems of Objective Observation” and the with respect to the meaning of statistical and 
a discussion by Roger W. . Heyns and Alvin other records and the controversy among 
Zander, “Observation of Behavior,” torians between the “fact recorders” and the 
may well deserve special mention. Part 4, on “broad interpreters.’ ” Tt is in this final section 
| Analysis of Data, will not likely replace that he takes up “content analysis, all 
techniques. But all papers in this section of | The third chapter = observation for its 
the book are probably outstanding in ‘the subject. After dealing with the ‘difficulties in- 
contemporary literature for their clarity of volved, the author has some shrewd things 
presentation as well as coverage of the mate- — to say about overcoming them. He takes up 
rial, Finally, Likert and Lippitt write about the practical _ examples in the fields of cultural 
“Utilization of Social Science.” anthropology, industrial sociology, and British 
ales mentioning certain articles specifically, v we Mass Observation. Schedules for the recording 
qf have no intention of devaluating the merits of observations, like the Chapin Social Status 
the other articles. For the remark we made Scale, are briefly but critically considered. 
at the outset still holds: this is the right — - More than a hundred pages are given to 
book at the right | time. the interview. It is obvious that Madge feels 

NEHNEVAJSA that this is the most important tool available 

ook University of Colorado i to the sociologist at this stage in the develop-— 

ment of research method. He includes 

4 The Tools of Social By Mince, non-directive interview, the focused interview, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., interviews to obtain life histories, and | informal 
1953. ‘x, 308 pp. $4. — interviews in a section entitled, “The Forma- 

tive Interview.” He uses this term unfamiliar 
‘This. book is an important addition to Americans because “the interviewer has the 
literature on sociological methods. It will ap- _ Opportunity to enlarge his own understanding — 


peal strongly to” American sociologists for two of the issues raised. In this sense all such 


principal reasons. First, it is that kind of interviews are formative, whereas mass inter- 
masterly synthesis, with an excellent style, that views are not” (p. 153). The second: and 
seem more than larger of chapter is given over to the 


cause Madge ev evidently in the pilot ‘problem of 
the social s science culture the 1 Webbs and non- response, latent _ Structure > analysis, 
yet is familiar with American socio-_ ‘analysis, 


book falls into The Greenwood, however, ‘in n doubting the value 
‘duction a and first chapter are essentially philo- the post facto -effect-to-cause experiment. 
sophical in orientation. In them Madge diss “His treatment of the problem of how many 
the kinds of that social control by» ‘matching and 


Stientists make, the” pitfalls in the gathering many to control by randomization in pro- 
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known. experiments are analyzed” their ‘social scientists who are directly 
defects. Sociometry comes in for rectly concerned about the implications 
_ brief _ consideration both here, as action re- organization for social research. The volume i 
_ search, as well as in the preceding chapter, as a collection of articles on problems posed by : 
a way of analyzing interview material team research adapted from the proceedings 
2 Although the discussion of some techniques Of the Third Institute on Administration of a - the papers 
is hardly adequate, tl there are few or omissions. Scientific Research eg/rengpemdan held at Amer — é 
One of these is the use of types in a ity with | 
research. Perhaps another is the fashioning of National Research Council and the 

indexes. Association for Advancement of Science, 
gi ‘There are several important and pervasive The contributors, for the most part, are ad- 
‘ie oe through the book. One hel ministrators of programs of scientific Tesearch — 
these is a ‘a strong inclination ‘toward the « em- in industry, in the government, and in uni- 
pirical rather than the theoretical. This is __versities. 
interesting because Madge is strongly philo- § The collection of papers has been organized 
_sophical in his orientation. He simply believes _ under four ‘major headings: Organization ia 


to consider 
‘end. “What 
partic: 
seem to 


the 
this volum 


that “the danger with the scholar’s conceptual Teamwork, Personnel Factors Tear, 

theory is that it suffers a constant tendency Aids to Teamwork, and Case Examples. te lectures rai 

. 4 abstraction, to remoteness from real life” _ book is written within the frame of reference most specif 
behavior s¢ 


69). Secondly, Madge is a disciple teamwork in research is an obvious and 
book, has a 


‘Karl Mannheim in believing that truth is always necessary objective and the authors go on to | 


social scientists may reduce this  relativ- be achieved. The authority for the ‘recommenta- 
they cannot eliminate it. Correlative with tions made derives primarily from the authors’ 
4 this emphasis on experience and objectives in own experience and only very ‘little of what. 
determination of truth is Madge’s belief that said is by references to research. 

social scientists should not shun the world of . the individual papers, the following im- 

but enter it with open eyes and definite pressed this reviewer as being of particular 
purposes. He quotes Dewey with ap- interest to social scientists. Ralph Meader’s 


partial, a matter of social perspectives, and that, detail their prescriptions as to how this can best ~ characterist 


\ first two a 
Eduard C. 

difficult anc 
ing democr: 
q the other t 
Cartwr 
| praisals of 
to the rea 


:  proval: : “The building up of social science, paper, “Sponsoring Organized University Re- a 

Bh is, of a body of knowledge in which facts search”, provides an instructive account of the 4 

The topi 
and 


are ascertained in their significant relations, is problems facing a fund disbursing agency, the % 

dependent upon putting social planning into S. Public Health Service, in reaching deci- 
effect. ” Finally, one should note that _ the > sions | as to what kinds of research to — of the kind 
"arrangement of the chapters reflects the au- under what conditions. In the section, Personnel 
oe thor’s conviction of where we are today in Factors in Teamwork, David B. Hertz reports _ Nonetheless 
a the development _ of ‘sociology. He thinks we on some of the research being done at the the subject 
i: are: in the stage of exploration and clarifica- Columbia University Center for Studies of - that is inst: 
tion of concepts. For these purposes docu- Research Administration on the delineation of ‘tist alike. 
‘ments, observation, and interview are crucial ‘communications patterns in “small groups s de Lindemar 
tools. “Only after we have done more spade voted to reaching a single objective. a. 
work will we, on any large scale, be “ready Particularly revealing was Albert F. Siepert’s 
for the» rigour of experiment.” paper, “Auxiliary Services as Aids to Laboratory 
. ANGELL ’ which gives an account of | the kinds 
of “overhead” facilities which have to be main- “ 
tained fe for the research team to operate. Finally, — 
George P. Bush’s conclusion to the volume, “ag 


4 within the 


in Research. ‘Edited Grorce P. 


4 and Lowe t H. HArrery. Washington, 


D.C.: The American University Press, of the movement away from individual to group 
‘The growth: of scientific research within sociologists, the value of the book 


Evaluation deserves mention for its analysis 


with theory 


organizational framework both within and ie perhaps more from its raising an important desire for 
= of the University has compelled that atten- =_— than by its treatment of this problem. — q ally. Decs 
tion be given to the problems of administration 7 This is partly due to the fact that problems of © a - énamic a 

and management which arise when men teamwork in research within the social “sciences continuit 

in groups rather than individually. " _ me not examined but also because some impor- With “ae 

Th his volume, devoted primarily to io tant questions about the implications of team = that since 


arising in group research in the physical sci- research for the scientist are overlooked. = | 
and 
tun is likely to be of only peripheral peeitmeaine _— is | to assume a given en 
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’ consider what is necessary to achieve ve this tional Democracy in Human | Relations, Pia 
end. What happens to the individual scientists his central thesis the principle that the 


Ee = who participate in the ensuing process would 
seem to warrant special attention. Yet 
question is scarcely touched upon in any of | 
the papers comprising the volume. that the must change 
CHARLES Guock expand as the society of which it is a part 
Columbia changes, such a dynamic conception poses 
. dilemma with which Lindeman does not deal. y 


‘Toward "Better Relations. Edited by The dynamic conception provides the liberal 
ALLEN COOK. Detroit: Wayne Uni- with an answer to the conservative who would 


‘ political 
1952. 121 2.50. democracy within narrow po 
Press, 1952. 121 pp. $2. bounds. On the other hand, the dynamic con- 


Five lectures delivered at Wayne University ception: play into” the hands those 

under the auspices of the Leo M. Franklin enemies of personal dignity, equality, » Morty, 
Chair Human F Relations are presented in fraternity who would redefine, in the 

this ‘volume. Although the topics these ‘Dame of the “dynamic conception,” both 
lectures range from the most broad to the concept and its components, as the occasion — “ea 
‘most specific conceivable within | the realm of demands, to fit their own ends. The use 

behavior science, the end product, this little such phrases as” “People’s Democracy” by” 

book, has a measure of coherence that is hardly _totalitarians may be a case in point. et) = a 


im democracy and its associated values, while “must. reading” for those actionists who we 
other three authors, Gordon Allport, Dor- not yet convinced of the efficacy the 
win Cartwright, and Lloyd Cook, present ap- scientific method for the amelioration of in- 


difficult and ‘often task of 


lists | eight tentative per of group 
and ‘Values in Our Crisis” relevant to the problem at hand. 
of the kind that only deans and college presi- _ Lloyd Cook seems to have applied several of - 
dents” normally handle in a single lecture. these principles in his nation- wide intergroup 
action program which he describes 
the subjects in the a statement in his es: essay on the educator’s role in inter- 
that is instructive for layman and social scien- group relations. 


= 

Renewing Cities. By Mnzs L. must agree on the kind of cities 
_ The Twentieth and devise. means for reaching their goals. 
The renewal and the slum problems although 

existing side by side are not identical. ‘The 

_ renewal problem i is primarily a matter of re- = 
construction. The slum is basically a matter 
of the attitudes and behavior of people. svi 
The cycle of urban. development has, 2 a 
ing to Colean, often been interrupted at the 
renewal stage. ~The conditions that 
favored spontaneous nd 


theory about urban erioration and 
desire for action. The city is conceived a 
cally. Decay the city is evidence of its 


dynamic aspects. The is to 
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and Housing Characteristics by Economic 
suggestions are offered on Class of Farms. Prepared by U. S. Depart. 
that cities may work in the the environ- oF AGRICULTURE and U. S. Depart. 
of action for ‘the maintenance of the MENT OF _ COMMERCE. Washington: 
renewal Government Printing Office, 1953. v, 98 
‘The author thinks that research is not an pp. Fifty cents. 
end in itself, but that action should be 
objective of research. This point of view aids 


operative report. brings into ‘relationship fer “neutral 


could well be d when pla 
well be use ree the first time data showing, the 


velopment are discussed in urban 


—SaMvEL amounts and sources of their income by f 4 

Downtown Versus Suburban Shopping: farm. This unprecedented combination of a ing his 
urement of Consumer Practices and Attitudes obtained by matching records for approxi —with inti 
Columbus, Ohio. By C. T. JONASSEN. ‘mately 11,000 farms and their associated perform 
Columbus: : The Ohio State University, operator families and dwelling units from th total 
Bureau of _ Business Resca search, 1953. three 1950 Censuses of Population, Housing, their est 


of farm-operator families, 


his report on ‘the ‘th q Jewish p 
Highway Research Board of the National = units in the nation, number 


search “Council analyzes attitudes and L ive C apters comprise this report. Chapter mus 
other motivating factors which either repel 


, the Introduction, sets forth purpose, scope, Jewish | 
attract persons to downtown or to suburban sources of data, reliability of estimates, and =the same 
"definitions. Chapter IT by Jackson 
shopping centers.” ‘Attitudinal data were ob- EI -_- 
tained by administering a battery of “Likert 4 and of 
les of 100 4 e Low Income Problem in Agriculture.” In —_proximat 

to areal samp es of persons Chapter Emest W. Grove "treats 


census tracts” in Columbus, ‘the cens 
characteristics are analyzed ia relation to. are 
on the attitude scales, 
Results indicate that shoppers are 


ll diti 
taneously attracted and repelled by con class of farm. The ‘final: Barbera 


of the central shopping area and that the ex- - 
tent to which one reaction overshadows the analyzes Housing and 
other is related to socio-economic character- ome Food-Production P race 
tices of Farm- -Operator Families,” - particularly 


istics. Those showin the reatest attraction " 
terms of economic class of farm and family 


rather than rural background. Age, Sex, and 


large ‘enough stock to insure variety ‘requires 


basic cross-tabulations of census data are su- collection 
distance less important factors. It is 
analyses and the tabulations are presented for scientists 
Major disadvantage (difficulty of parking) are contribution of the report is its presenta- 
large selection of goods. Since ROSENTHAL, The Col scriptive 
: a ‘number be attempts to 


plemented by brief interpretive | text. The 
i notew orthy that the same groups which — re pre 
greatest concern over the downtown area the h whole and for the three major by 
tes regions (Nort South, West). lead- 
attracted by the area’s tion of official data in a manner which opens 
= selection of goods) iw 7 up hitherto unexplored relationships | for anal- 
upper income groups only” by providing The "Jewish Population of Chicago, 
lege of Jewish 128 PP. p. No discusses 
price indicated. 


4 do they 
be 


area, i.e., traffic “congestion and park- distribution | in communities. 
ing difficulties —WALTER | importance is pri imarily methodological. 
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names from precinct Voters’ Lists which are modern-age migration. He deals not only with ES - 

ont of a a permanent registration system. The | _the European displaced person 1 and the ill ‘ 


neighborhoods investigated must be rene in cal refugee from behind the Iron Curtain; 
advance to have a sizeable Jewish population. _he surveys also the corresponding situations in 
The pattern of segregated occupancy, in re the Far East, the Middle East, India, and 
"buildings are frequently completely Jewish or Pakistan. An in excellent bibliography directs the 
| completely n non-Jewish in 1 such neighborhoods, _ reader to more specialized treatments of the 
aids in the identification of disguised and refugee dilemma in specific | cultural areas. 
neutral names. No. attempt is made to discuss the soOcio- 
Essentially, therefore, Dr. Rosenthal logical and psychological questions pertaining 
improved the old method of selecting Jewish to the adjustment and maladjustment of 
names from a list by adding knowledge of the refugee groups. This, however, was evidently 
ecological structure of the community. Check- beyond the scope of Vernant’s intentions. AD 
ing his method by having precinct captains supplementary volume might be needed which 
with intimate of the neighborhood would use The Refugees in the War 
perform the operation, he World as background material for a socio-— 


his total was usually within ten per cent of psychological analysis. NEHNEVAJSA.. 


In order to derive ; an estimate of the 


nformation for Report of Researc 
he population in a census tract from the on Intercultural Communication Through 
number of Jewish names on the Voters’ Lists 


Films. By Joun J. Hontcmann. Chapel Hill: 
one must make two assumptions. First, the — Institute for Research in Social Sciences, 
Jewish population must have approximately 


the ti a University of North Carolina, 1953. xiv, 
e same age composition as the total popu - 276 pp. No price indicated. epi: 
tion of the census tract. Second, the propor-— ’ 


tion of Jews registered to vote must be ap- This is a mimeographed volume describing — 
_ proximately the same as the proportion of a pioneer appraisal of the communicative 
registered voters in the total population of o effectiveness of informational films| shown in 


_ the census tract. Both of these assumptions rural Pakistan under U. Ss. State Department he 
(] - are more likely | to be correct when the Jews auspices. It is an important contribution to — 
constitute most the population knowledge of selective perception in mass 


communications. Field work was done by an 
anthropologist, his wife, _and locally ‘recruited 
| The R Refugee in the Post-War World. more 
Pres, 1988. x, pp. $600, be related to 
Under Reckeleller ¢ gut, this” [French in hee selected villages interviewed, 
author has compiled a valuable sourcebook using prepared schedules to obtain three sepa- 
about ‘the refugee. Thus the first thorough ‘rate measures of film effectiveness: (1) fre- 
collection of data on the refugee problem quency” "spontaneous recall for each” film; 
a world- wide scale b becomes available to social - (2) frequency of preference for each film; 
scientists. Indeed, since outdated 1939 (3) proportion of audience who “adequately — 
book by Sir John Simpson, this is the first comprehended” each film. 
comprehensive study of its sort. Scholars in The following conclusions “emerged: 
the fields of social disorganization, social prob-— - Comprehension was inhibited by local unfamil- 
— lems, mobility, and international tensions will 3 iarity with Urdu, the ‘ “national” language used 
find this volume convenient handy in the sound tracks; (b) comprehension 
has limited himself a compatible with local culture; (c) simply 
‘Scriptive ‘survey of refugee ‘movements. veloped content is more readily comprehended; 
adequately the various us implicit ques- simple, direct action tends to. communicate : 
tions: : Where do the refugees come than narration; (e) symbols from 
Where do they go? What How American and historical allusions, _fail 
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‘have been (0 COMmprehend or even to mis-interpre q 

ties. 4 ganizational meas (g) the animated cartoon is a promising 

ployed by various nique; (h) repetition of theme is es 


‘study consist of G0 to 
50 persons in each of three villages) and non-— 
8 standardized conditions of film showing. Many 


clusions were drawn are chance differ- 
In the opinion of this reviewer, however, the 
of the study, though disturbing, 
must be attributed to administrative limita- 


J only when these are financed on an unprece- 


that churches are an among the most segregated — 
_ groups in the United States. This fact seems 
less strange, however, if we think in the terms 
4 of the group and individual functions of re- 
institutions and “not in terms of reli- 


creed alone. It seems less. strange when 
we think, as well, about the ambivalence of 
Americans in _their feelings about our 


patterns; but. the Achilles heel of their defense 


—at least for ‘many—is the value ‘creed “they tematic concepts in Sociology of religion 
profess. Co- attendance at religious services to. a theory of race relations. There is 
would call constant attention to this excellent raw material here for theoretic work 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
below does net procieds tis subsequent review) 
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York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1954. pp. 
Bitty cents. 
Axons F. Emerson. Attitudes Toward Giving. 
praisal of a Manager in Action. New York: 
_ Harper and Brothers, 1953. xv, 139 pp. $2.50 | 


BECCARIA-BONESANA, CESARE (with Commentary by 
M. D. Votrarre). An Essay on Crimes 
Punishments. Stanford: ; Academic Reprints, 1 1953. 
xiv, 239 pp. $4.00. 
-‘Becags, Josern M. The Problem of Abuse in Un- 
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the inter- differences from which con-— 


tions. They can be corrected in future a 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Oprvtox, 
edited by the staff). The 1954 Pocket Almanac. 


New York: Russel] ‘Sage F Foundation, 1953. 145 
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“the > extent of of the in the 
tion patterns s of the largest Protestant de- 
nomination. It is based on extensive study of 
the historical records, official church documents, 
and a series of questionnaires that were an. 
swered by a total of 785 persons. ~The a 
of opinion among Methodists—from a vigorous 
defense of segregation to sharp attacks upon 
itand ‘some idea of the distribution of the 
various stands are well described. There 
an interesting lesson in the processes of social 


CANTOR, | 
CorEY) 
York: 


‘ dentedly — scale. —WILLIAM R. CaTTON, change to be found in the story of the merger, — : a on the 
1939, of the Methodist Episcopal ‘Church, 
‘Negro in the Methodist ‘Church. “the Methodist Protestant Church; this IZATION 
By Dwicut W. Cutver. New Haven: lesson is found again in the story of the small Chapte 
xi, 2 pp. $3.00. inroads against segregation. that have | taken 
is sometimes looked upon as paradoxical place in the last decade within the ‘framework y 


|. 


of the compromise of 1939. 


‘This is a descriptive “account (with a clear ] 
moral premise) with only a minimum of theo- = Desar, Ak 
retical discussion. There is the basic ‘theoreti- } Ind: 
orientation that the Practices of religious | 
groups, in regard to segregation, “will not de Eutis, AL 


widely from the practices of the com- 4 


- munities of which they are a part. ‘The author, i 
however , does not relate his material to sys 


a York: 
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